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NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE^ 


CHAPTER  I. 


JBuonapatti  continues  the  Siege  of  Acre,...Various  Opera* 
tions  of  the  Besiegers  and  Besieged. 

BUONAPARTE  now  being  informed  that  Admiral 
^  Perree  was  before  Jafia,  and  that  he  had  landed  three 
24,  and  six  18-pounders,  with  a  quantity  of  ammunition ; 
he  gave  orders  that  Admiral  Gantheaume  should  cruise 
withthe  frigates  between  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Cyprus,  in 
order  to  seize  on  the  vessels  which  were  conveying  sup- 
|dies  of  ammunition  and  provisions  to  Acre.  Some 
Arabs,  posted  in  the  environs  of  Mount  Carmel,  at  the 
desire  of  Sir  S*.  Smith  and  the  Pacha,  interrupted  the 
fKHnmunications  of  the  French  army.  General  Le  Tarq 
was  senti  with  a  corps  of  300  men,  in  order  to  disperse 
diem;  he  surprised  their  camp,  killed  61,  and  brought 
away  800  bead  of  cattle,  which  were  of  great  service  to 
the  army.  But  still  Buonaparte  had  effected  no  part  of 
his  object,  and  was  fiirther  from  its  attainment  than  on  hi^ 
first  arrival,  for  the  British  Commodore  had  caused  such 
formidable  works  to  be  erected,  that  all  further  attempts 
were  useless,  and  only  served  to  shew  the  General's  dis« 
regard  of  human  Kfe.  At  the  end  of  one  month  after  the 
trcndiea  had  been  opened^^efore  the  town,  the  only  ad« 


vantage  that  Buonaparte  had  gained,  was^  that  his  army 
had  killed  Major  Oldfield,  Captain  Wilmot,  and  Colonel 
Phillipeau,  three  of  the  most  able  officers  in  the  English 
army,  with  an  immehse  number  of  persons  of  less  conse* 
quence,  in  the  numerous  sorties  that  were  made  from  the 
garrison^  The  ships  and  boats  in  the  port  continued  t6 
annoy  his  camp  incessantly,  and  it  became  necessary,  in 
the  opinion  of  Buonaparte^  that  decisive  measures  should 
still  be  hazarded*  i 

On  the  25th  of  April,  a  mine  intended  to  blow  up  the 
tower^  near  the  breach,  was  completed,  and  the  batteries 
were  opened  upon  the  place.  The  mine  was  set  fire  to» 
but  a  subterraneous  passage  under  the  tower  presenting  a 
line  that  weakened  the  resistance,  the  mine  blew  up  but 
on  one  side  of  the  tQw^r,  and  the  breach  remained  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  difficult  of  access  as  before.  BuonapartS 
ordered  30  grenadiers  to  get  into  the  tower,  and  recon-* 
Boitre  its  means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
fortress ;  they  advanced  as  far  as  the  ruins  upder  the  arcfat 
qf  the  upper  story,  but  the  Allies,  who  kept  up  a  commu- 
nication by  means  of  the  narrow  vaulted  passages,  and 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  ruins  of  the  upper  arches^ 
showered  down  such  quantities  of  burning  materials  upoa 
them,  that  thos^  who  were  not  entirely  disabled  hastily 
retreated. 

On  the  Z5th,  in  the  evenbg^  ap  attempt  was  made  to 
effect  a  lodgment  in  the  first  story,  and  workmen  were, 
employed  several  hours  for  the  purpose  of.  rendering  it 
more  practicable:  but  the  Turks  allowed  them  to  api* 
proach  the  breach  only  tp  get  them  within  their  power; 
they  threw  down  burning  materials  upon  tbe9^>  wd  com- 
pelled them  again  to  retire  from  the  tower. 

The  British^  in  order  to  defend  tb<lir  front  of  attack,  of 
which  almost  all  the  cannon  were  dismounted,  ran  oat  a' 
ravelin  on  each  side  of  the  enemy's  approach,  wbichwfM 
worked  by  the  English  maiiipes,  under  a.  constant  can^. 
aonade  irom  the  French;  Utteries  were  also  fgfiof^ed, 


which  advantageously  flanked  the  tower  and  the  breach* 
The  Easriish  and  ilie  Turks  laboured  at  these  works  with* 
out  cessation,  and  everjr  step  was  taken  to  increase  the 
effect  of  the  fire  from  the  flanking  batteries,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  a  counter  attack  against  the'  trenches  of  the 
besiegers.  Under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  towers  and 
elevaied  walls,  they  formed  their  outworks  with  a  degree  of 
facility;  and  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  the  French 
to  make  any  impression  without  a  far  superior  artillery, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  ainaiunition  than  they  were 
provided  with:  several  times  did  they  carry  these  worksi 
bat  were  always  driven  from  them. 

On  the  1st  of  May  four  l8-pounders  were  directed 
against  the  tower,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the 
breach;  in  the  evening  60  grenadiers  were  ordered  to 
effect  a  lodgment  in  the  tower,  and,  in  some  measure^ 
succeeded;  but  they  were  exposed  to  a  cross  firft  of  the 
marines  in  the  fosse,  and,  feeling  the  impossibility  of 
passing  through  the  tower,  desisted  from  the  attempt. 
At  the  moment  the  grenadiers  were  mounting  the  breach 
•Bt  the  tower  the  besieged  made  a  strong  sortie  from  their 
right;  they  were  charged  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers 
;Rrith  such  impetuosity  and  effect,  that  all  those  who  could 
'  not  retire  under  the  protection  of  the  fire  from  the  gun- 
boats, were  cut  off  or  driven  into  the  sea, 

Buonaparte  gave  orders  that  a  second  breach  should 
be  made  in  the  curtain  of  the  fortifications  to  the  East- 
ward :  a  sapping  against  the  fosses^  and  the  formation  of 
a  miae,  in  order  to  blow  up  the  connterscarp,  were  also 
ordered.  Until  the  4th  of  May  the  works  and  operations 
of  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  were  carried  on  with 
great  ardour  and  activity ;  when  the  ammunition  of  the 
French  began  to  fail,  and  Buonaparte  ordered  the  fire  to 
be  slackened.  Perceiving  this,  the  besieged  carried  on 
their  sapping  with  greater  activity  than  ever,  particularly 
that  on  the  right,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevem  the 
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tance  of  the  head  of  the  attacking  column,  added  to  the 
Turkish  musketry,  did  great  execution,  and  were  highly 
creditable  to  the  two  officersi  whose  indefatigable  vigi- 
lance and  zeal  merited  the  warmest  praise.    Two  68- 
pound  carronades,  belonging  to  the  Tigre,  were  mounted 
in  two  germes  lyirfg  in  the  mole,  and  worked  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bray,  carpenter  of  that  ship,  threw  shells 
,  into  the  centre  of  the  French  column,  and  checked  it 
considerably.    Still,  however,  they  gained  ground,  and 
Generals  Lasnes  and  Kombaud,  with  ^00  men,  made  a 
lodgment  in  the  second  story  of  the  North-ea$t  tower ; 
the  upper  part  being  entirely  battered  down,  and  the 
ruins  in  the  ditch  forming  the  ascent   by  which  they 
mounted.     DayJight  discovered  the  French  staiulard  on 
the  oiJter  angle  of  the  tower.    The  fire  of  the  besieged 
was  much  slackened,  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  besieg- 
ers, and  the  jfianking  fire  was  become  of  less  effect ;  the 
iPretich  .  having    covered  themselves-  iti  this  lodgment> 
and  the  approach  to  it,  by  two  traverses  across  the  ditch 
(which  they  had  constructed  under  the  fire  that  had  been 
opposed  to  them  during  the  whole  of  the  night)  and 
which  were  composed  of  sand-bags,  and  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  built  in  with  them,  their  bayonets  only  being 
visible  above  them.     Hassan   Bey's  troops  were  ia  the 
boats,  though,  as  yet,  but  half-way  to  shore:  this  was  the 
most  critical  point  of  the  pontest  for  the   English  and 
Turkish  commaders,  and  their  utmoiit  exertions  were  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  place  till  the  boats  could  axrive. 
Accordingly,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  landed  his  boats  at  the 
mole,  and.  took  the  crews  up  to  the  breach,  armed  with 
pikes.    The    Enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  TurkSi  men, 
women,  and  children,  at  sight  of  such  a  reinforcepnent, 
at  such  a  time^waa  not  to  b4  djEiscribed.     Many  fugitives 
were  encouraged  to  return  to  the  breach,  which  was  yet 
defended  by  a  few  brave  Turks^  whose  most  destructive 
mii^Mle  weapons  were  heavy  stones,  which,  striking  the 
iAssaiIa4t3  on  the  head»  overthrew  the  foremost  down  the 
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camp  shewed  that  he  waited  only  for  a  reinforcements 
Sir  Sidney  made  his  arrangements  .accordingly,  And  gave 
directions  for  Hassan  Bey's  ships  to  take  their  stations  in* 
the  shoal  water  to  the  Southward,  and  the  Tigre  received 
orders  to  weigh,  and  join  the  Theseus  to  the  Northward. 
A  little  before  sunset,  a  massive  column  appealed  advance* 
ing  to  the  breach  with  a  solemn  step.  The  Pacha's  idea 
was,  not  to  defend  the  breach  this  time,  but  rather  to  let 
a  certain  number  of  the  enemy  in,  and  then  close  with 
them,  according  to  the  Turkish  mode  of  war.  The  column 
thus  mounted  the  breach  unmolested,  and  descended  from 
the  rampart  into  the  Pacha's  garden,  where,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  the  bravest  and  most  advanced  among  them  lay 
head*tess  corpses,  the  sabre,  with  the  addition  of  a  dagger 
in  the  other  hand,  proving  more  than  a  match  for  the 
bayonet;  the  rest  retreated  precipitately;  and  General 
Lasne,  who  was  seen  manfully  encouraging  his  men  to 
mount  the  breach,  was  carried  off,  wounded  by  a  musket 
shot.  Much  cotifusion  arose  in  the  town  from  the  actual 
entry  of  the  French,  it  having  been  impossible,  nay,  im- 
politic, to  give  previous  information  to  everybody  of  the 
mode  of  defence  adopted,  lest  the  French  should  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  it,  by  means  of  their  numerous  emissa- 
ries. The  French  now  imagined  that  their  work  was 
done,  and  pressed  forward  with  additional  courage,  and 
they  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  difficiulty  that  the 
Turks  found  in  distinguishing  their  friends  from  their 
enemies.  The  English  uniform,  which  had  hitherto  served 
ias  a  rallying  point  for  the  old  garrison,  wherever  it  ap- 
peared, was  now  mistaken  for  French,  the  newly  arrived 
Turks  not  distingushing  between  one  hat  and  another 
in  the  crowd;  and  thus  many  a  severe  blow  of  a  sabre 
was  parried  by  the  English  officers,  among  which  Colonel 
Douglass,  Mr.  Ives,  and  Mr.  Jones,  had  nearly  lost  their 
lives,  as  they  were  forcing  th^ir  way  through  a  torrent  of 
fugitives ;  the  mistake  was  corrected  by  the  Pacha's  exer- 
tions, aided  by  Mr.  Tlratter,  who  had  just  arrived  with 
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Bmomapartc  eontinue%  the  Siege  of  Acrc^Varioun  Oftrn* 
iions  of  the  Bmegtr%  and  liaiegeiL 

BUONAPARTE  now  being  informed  ihut  AflmlM» 
^  Pence  was  before  Jaf&y  and  that  he  ha/(  In nrl^d  thrpA 
S4,aiid9ix  18-pounder9,  with  aqaantiiy  of  Hmmonitiorv; 
fte  gave  orden  that  Admiral  Oantheauine  shr/nld  r:rni^ 
withthe  frigates  between  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Cy prnA,  in 
•rder  to  seize  on  the  vessels  which  were  conveying  9n]>. 
flies  of  ^munition  and  provisions  to  Acr(».  Som^ 
Arabsy  posted  in  the  environs  of  Mount  Carmel,  at  th<^ 
4ttire  of  Sir  S.  Smith  and  the  Pachii>  interrupted  tho 
eoBmnnicatioiift  of  the  French  army.  G«^neral  Le  Tarq 
was  sent,  with  a  corps  of  300  men,  in  order  to  disperse 
them;  he  svrprised  their  camp,  killed  61,  and  hroii^hi 
away  800  bead  of  cattle,  which  were  of  great  service  to 
the  amir.  Bat  still  Buonaparte  had  eflTected  no  part  of 
his  object,  and  was  ftirther  iVom  its  attainment  than  on  his 
first  arrrval,  for  the  British  Commodore  had  caused  ^ucli 
fimntdabie  wit>rks  to  be  erected,  that  all  further  attempts 
were  uselesa,  and  only  served  to  shew  the  General's  dis^ 
legnrd  of  hmnaii  Hfe.  At  the  end  of  one  month  aftcn-  rhe 
bad  beta  openecMefore  the  town,  the  only  ad> 
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batteries  continued  the  Whole  day;  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  grenadiers  of  the  25ih  demi- brigade  solicited 
from  Buonapart6  the  honour  of  "being  permitted  to  begin  , 
the  assault ,  their  request  was  granted  :  they  rushed  for- 
ward, but  the  Anglo-Turkish  troops  had  formed  a  second 
and  a  third  line  of  defence,  to  force  which  required  an 
entire  new  disposition  ;  the  troops,  therefore,  were  again 
ordered  to  retreat.  The  three  last  assaults  cost  the  army 
about  2O0  killed,  and  500  wounded ;  among  the  latter  wai 
General  Bon,  who  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  'Th6 
Adjutant-general  Fouler,  Venoux,  chief  of  the  25th,  and 
the  assistants  to  the  adjutant-generals,  Pinault  arid  Gerr 
bault,  and  Citizen  Croisier,  aid-de-camp  to  the  General- 
in-Chief,  were  also  mortally  wounde'd.  ^itieen  Arrighy, 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Berthier,  and  the  assistants  to  the 
adjutants-generals,  Netherwood  and  Monpatris,  were 
severely  wounded.  The  rear  of  the  parallels,  and  the 
whole  s{)ace  between  the  two  armies,  was  covered  with 
dead  bodies,  the  stench  of  which  became  intolerable,  and 
obliged  the  French  to  desist  for  a  time,  from  any  further 
operation* 
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Buonaparte  now  wrote  to  the  Paclm  to  desire  a 
truce,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  both  sides  to  bury  their 
dead,  and  demanded  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  but,  as 
he  made  no  mention  of  the  E)nglish  Commander,  Dgezzfir 
paid  Sir  Sidney  Smith  the  compliment  of  leaving  the 
i^nswer  entirely  to  him.  No  apswer  waj  sent  to  the  pro- 
posal till  the  17thy  six  days  after  it  had  been  received; 
and  the  bearer  pf  the  dispatch  carried  with  him  the  foU 
lowing 

PROCLAMATION. 

the  Minister  nf  the  Sublime  Porfe  to  the  Generals,  Officers,  and 

Soldiers,  qfthe  French  Army  in  Egypt. 

''The  French  Difectory,  entirely  forgetting  the  rights  of  natiops,  has 
le^  yp|)  into  an  error,  beguiled  your  good  faith,  and,  in  contempt  of 
tl|e  la^  of  war,  sent  you  to  Egypt,  a  country  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  persuading  you  that  it  cpuld  consent  to  the  inr 
vasion  of  its  territories. 

**  Can  you  doubt,  that,  in  thus  sending  you  to  a  distant  region, 
Ut  sole  end  has  been  to  exile  you  from  France,  to  plunge  you  into  an 
abyss  of  dangers,  and  to  consign  you  to  destruction  ?  I^  under  a 
total  ignorance  of  your  situation,  you  have  entered  the  lapd  of 
Egypt ;  if  you  have  served  as  the  instruments  of  a  violation  of  treaties, 
hitherto  unknown  among  powers,  is  it  not  soley  through  the  perfidy 
of  your  Directofs?  Yes,  without  doubt.  .  Egypt,  however,  must  be 
delivered  firom  an  invasion  so  iniquitous.  Innumerable  armies,  for 
tiiit  purpose,  are  this  moment  on  their  march,  and  immense  fleets 
already  cover  the  seas. 

''  Those  among  you,  of  whatever  rank,  who  wish  to  withdraw 
^romthe  perils  that  ^wait  you,  must,  without  delav,  manifest  your 

Vol.  III.  c 
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intentions  to  the  commanders  of  the  marine  and  laud  force9>  of  lJ|c 
Allied  Powers;  and  you  may  rest  assured  of  being  conducted  to  those 
places,  to  which  you  are  desirous  of  proceeding,  and  tl:at  you  shall 
be  furnished  with  passports,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be  molested 
on  your  route  by  the  cruisers,  or  squadrons  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
Hasten,  therefore,  in  time,  to  take  advantage  of  the  benign  inten- 
lions  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  regard  this,  as  a  propitious  oifer  of 
extricating  yourselves  from  the  frightful  abyss  into  which  you  have 
been  plunged. 

"  Done  at  Constantinople,  the  Wth  of  tfte  Moon  Ramffzm^ 
the  year  o/Hegira  1213,  (February  bth^  1799."^ 

"  I,  THE  undersigned  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of 
England,  at  the  Ottoman  PortP,  at  present  connnanding  the  combin- 
ed fleet,  before  Acre,  certify  the  authenticity  of  this  Proclamation, 
and  guarantee  the  execution  of  it. 

(Signed)  "  Sidney  Smith." 

"  On  board  Uie  Tigre,  lOM  of  May,  1799." 

This  Proclanifflion  gave  great  offence,  as  well  as  an 
expression  in  the  answer  to  the  proposals,  "  Does  he  not 
know,  "asked  Sir  Sidney,  "  that  it  is  for  me  to  dispose  of 
the  ground  thai  lies  under  my  artillery  ?" — The  firing  con- 
tinaed  on  both  sides* 

About  this  period,  Buonaparte  received  intelligence  of 
various  insurrections  in   Egypt,  which  appeared  to  be 
connected  with  a  general  system  of  external  attack  me- 
ditated against  the  French  in  Egypt.    At  Cairo,  and  in 
the  other  piincipal  towns,  t)ie  public  tranquility  was  not 
disturbed  in  the  smallest  degree;  but  in  the  provinces  of 
Benishef,  Charkie,  and  Bahere,  it  was  with  very  great  dif- 
ficulty that  these  disturbances  were  quelled,  notwithstand- 
ing 'all  ^ihe  activity  of  the  French  troops  and  generals. 
.  The  most  alarming  news,  however,  was,  that  an  English 
frigate  had  approached  Suez,  whence  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  a  force  might  be  landed  in  that  quarter,  which  wouM 
■    place  the  army  between  two  fires:  and  it  appeared  no 
longer  to  be  a  matter  of  choice  whether  the  siege  should 
be  raised,  and  the  army  take  the  only  chance  remaining 
of  saving  itself.    Two  months  had  nearly  elapsed,  and. 
tb^  r^ertaking  seemed  more  difficult  than  ever ;  indeed^ 
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■Baonapart6  now  only  waited  under  the  walls  till  he  could 
fitid  an  excuse  for  abandoning  his  enterprise;  doubtless, 
he  trusted  to  his  ingenuity  to  help  him  out,  and  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  interval  to  call  in  his  outposts,  and  to 
send  forward  his  sick  and  wounded ;  at  length,  when  he 
thought^  he  cquld  tell  a  good  story  to  the  army,  he  an- 
nounced his.  determination  to  return  to  Egypt,  in  the 
following  ' 

PROCLAxVfATION. 
At  Head  Stuarters,  before  Acre,  the  2%th  Floreal,  (Mth  May)  on.  7, 

BuosAPdRTEt  General  in  Chief. 

'' Soldiers 
"  You  have  traversed  the  desart  whicli  separates  Africa  from  Asia, 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  Arab  force! 

'*  The  army,  which  was  on  its  march  to  invade  Egypt>  is  destroy* 
..  ed ;  you  have  taken  its  general,  its  field  artillery,  camels,  and  its  bag- 
gage, you  have  taken  all  the  fortified  ports  which  secure  the  welh  of 
the  Desart,  and  you  have  dispersed,  in  the  districts  of  Mount  Tabor, 
those  swanns  of  brigands,  collected  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  hope 
of  sharing  the  plunder  of  Egypt. 

'*  The  thirty  ships,  which,  twelve  days  since,  you  saw  enter  the 
port  of  Acre  with  troops,  were  destined  for  an  attack  upon  Alexan" 
dria;  have  been  compelled  to  hi^en  to  the  relief  of  Acre,  and 
several  of  their  standards  will  contribute  to  adorn  your  triumphal 
fntry  into  Egypt 

"Finally,  after  having,  with  a  handful  of  men,  maintained  the 
wary  during  three  months,  in  the  heart  of  Syria/  taken  forty  pieces  of 
eaimoni  fifty  stand  of  colours,  six  thdlisand  prisonert,  and  rased  or 
destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Gaza,  JaiTak  Gaifia/and  'Of  Acre,  we 
ptfpare  to  retuui  to  ^ypt,  where  toe. -apprpatfhin'g  season  for  landmg 
imperiously  calls  for  our  presence. 

•«  A  few  days'  longer  might  give  you  the  hope  of  taking  the  Pacha 
fit  %ii -palace  ;■  but,  at  this  season,  the  castle  o£  Acre  is  not  worth  the 
iBum  of  thoM  dsiys,  nor  of  those  brave  soldim  who  must  fill  in  the 
time*  and  an)  now  necessary  for  more  eissential  services. 
•  '« Soldiers !-r-r we  liavejet  a  toilsome  and  perilous  task,  to  per* 
form.  After  having  secured  ourselves  from  attacks  from  the  East*. 
ward  this  campafgn,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  necessary  we  slioujd  repel 
the^diortt  made  from  the  West.  You  wiU,  in  that  case,  have  new 
9pportuiHties  of  acquiring  glory;  and  af,  Engaged  in  «o'ihany  en-' 
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coutitersy  each  day  is  marked  by  the  death  of  a  brave  comrade,  fresd 
soldien  will  come  forward,  and  supply  the  ranks  of  that  select  num- 
ber, vrhich  best  gives  an  irresistable  impulse  iu  the  moment  of  danger, 
and  commands  victory." 

On  the  £Oth  of  May,at  niiic!  id  the  evening,  the  gtneraU 
w^  beat,  and  the  siege,  which  lasted  Qo  days,  after  the 
opening  of  the  trenches,  was  raised  ;  but  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  struggle  has  been  so  ably  stated  by  the  Bri- 
tish Commander,  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  our  His- 
tory to  suppress  his  own  Dispatch. 

Tigri,  at  anchor  off  Jaffa,  Maij  30,  1799. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  The  providence  of  Almighty  God  has  been  wonder* 
fully  manifested,  in  the  defeat  and  precipitate  retreat  of 
the  French  army,  the  means  we  had  of  opposing  its  gigan- 
tic )c;ffort8  against  us  being  totally  inadequate,  of  them* 
selves,  to  the  production  of  such  a  result.  The  measure 
of  their  iniquities  seems  to  have  been  filled  by  the  massa* 
ere  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  in  cool  blood,  three 
days  after  their  capture :  and  the  Plain  of  ^Nazareth 
has  been  the  boundary  of  Buonaparte's  extraordinary 
career.  He  raised  the  siege  of  Acre  on  the  GOth  of  May; 
leaving  all  bis  heiavy  artillery  behiild  him,  either  buried 
or  thrown  into  the  sea,  where,  however,  it  is  visible,  and 
can  easily  be  weighed.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  eventi  subsequent  to:  my  last  dispatch  of  the  Dth 
instant,  ar«  as- follow  : 

•  "  Conceiving  that  thb'ideas  of  the  Syrians,  as  tp  the 
iupipOs^d  irresistible  prowess  of  these  invaders,  must  be 
chang^()>  ^in.ce  they  laad  witnessed  the  checks  which  the 
besieging  army  daily  met  with  in  their  operations  before 
the  town  of  Acre^  I  wrote  a  circular-letter  to  the  princes 
and  chiefs  of  the  Christians  of  Moiiht  Lebanon,- and  also 
to  the  Sheiks  of  the  Druses,  recalling  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  and  engaging. them  to  ,cut  off  the  supplies 
from  the  French  camp. .  I  sent  them»  at  the  same  time, 
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he  boasts  of  having  overthrown  ail  Christian  establish* 
inents>  accqmpanied  by  a  suitable  exhortation,  calling 
upon  them  to  choose  between  the  friendship  of  a  Chris- 
tian Kiyght  and  that  of  an  unprincipled  Renegadb.    This 
letter  had  all  the  effect  I  could  desire.    They  immediate* 
ly  sent  me  two/ambassadors,  prot'csfling  not  only  friend* 
shtp  but  obedience ;  assuring  uic,  that^  in  proof  of  the 
latter,  they  had   sent  out  ]){\rties   to  nrrest  such  of  the 
mountaineers  as  should  be  found  carrying  wine  and  gun- 
powder to  the  French  camp^  and  placing  eighty  prison* 
ers  of  this  description  at  my  disposal.     I  had  thus  the 
satisfaction  to  find   Buonaparte's  career  farther  North* 
Wfird  ^fiectucdly  slopped  by  a  warlike  j)eople,  inhabiting 
to  impenetrable  country.     General  Kleber's  division  had 
heeu  sent  Eastward,  towards  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  to 
oppose  the  Damascus  army  ;  it  was  recalled  from  thence 
to  take  its  turn  in  the  daily  efforts  to  mount  the  breach 
at  Acre,  in  which  every  other  division,  in  succession,  ha8 
failed,  with  the  loss  of  their  bravest  men,  and  above 
three-fourths  of  their  officers.     It  seems  much  was  hoped 
from  this  division,  as  it  had,  by  its  firmness^  and  the 
steady  front  it  opposed,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square, 
kept  upwards  of  10,000  men  in  check,  during  a. whole 
day,  in  the  plain  between  Nazareth  and  Mount  Tabor,  tili 
Buonaparte  came  with  his  horse-artillefy,  and  extricated 
thete  troops,  dispersing  the  multitude  of  irregular  cavalry, 
by  which  the^^  were  completely  surrounded. 

''.The Turkish  Chifflick  regiment  having  been  censured 
for  the  ill  success  of  their  sally,  and  their  unsteadiness  ia 
the  attack  of  the  garden,  made  a  fresh  sally  the  nexir 
Bight;  Sdlimao  Aga,  the  Lieutenant-colonel,  being  deter* 
mined  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  regiment  by  the 
punctual  execution  of  tiie  orders  I  had  given  htm.Jto 
make  himself  mascer  of-  the  enemy's  third  paralleL  and 
tbii  he  did  most  effectually;  but  the  impetUi>^Tfy  of  a 
ie^  carried  them  on  to  the  second,  trencli^where  they 
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lost  some  of  their  standards,  though  they  spiked  four 
guDs   before  their  retreat.     Kleber's  division,  instead  of 
mounting  the  breach,  according  to  Buonaparte's  intenti-> 
on»  was  thus  obliged  to  spend  its  time  and  its  strength  in 
recovering  these  works,  in  Which  it  succeeded,  after  a 
conflict  of  three  hours,  lealring  everything  in  statu  quo, ' 
except  the  loss  of  men,  which  was  very  considerable  on 
both  sides.    After  the  failure,  the  French  grenadiers  ab- 
solutely refused  to  mount  the  breach  any  more,  over  the 
putrid  bodies  of  their  unburied companions  sacrificed,  iq 
former  attacks,  by  Buonaparte's  impatience  andrprecipi* 
tation,  which  led  him  to  commit  such  palpable  errors  as 
even  seamen  could  take  advantage  of.     He  seemed  to 
liave  no  principle  of  action  but  that  of  pressing  forward^ 
end  appeared  to  stick  at  nothing  to  obtain  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  although  it  must  be  evident  to  every  body 
else,  that,  even  if  he  succeeded  to  take  the  town,  the  fire 
of  the  shipping  must  drive  him  out  of  it  again  in  a  short 
time :  however  the  knowledge  the  garrison  had  of  the 
inhuman  massacre  at  Jaffa  rendered  them  desperate  in 
their  personal  defence.    Two  attempts  to  assassinate  pne, 
in  the  town,  having  failed,  recourse  was  bad  to  a  most 
flagrant  breach  of  every  law  of  honour  and  of  war:'   A 
flag  of  truce  was  sent  into  the  towif,  by  the  hand  of  an 
Arab  dervise,  with-  a  letter  to  the  Pacha,  proposing  a 
cessation  of  arms,  for  tlie  purpose  of  burying  the  dead 
bodies,  the  stench  from  which  became  intolerable,  and 
threatened  the  existence,  of  every  one  of  us,  on   both 
sides.     Many  having  died  delirious  within  a  few  hours 
after  being  seized  with  -the  first  symptoms  of  infection  ; 
it  was  natural  that  we  should  gladly  listen  to  this  propo- 
sition, and  that  we  should,  consequently,  be  off  our  guard 
during  the  conference.    .While  the  answer  waai  undeii 
consideration,  a  volley  of  shot  and  shells,  on  a  sudden, 
announced  an  assault,  which,  however,  the  garrison  was 
ready  to  receive,  and  the  assailants  only  contributed  to 
increase  the  number  of  Uie  dead  bodies  in  question,  to 
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the  eternal  diKgrnce  of  the  General  who  thus  disloyally 
siicrificed  them.  1  saved  the  life  of  the  Arab  from  the 
effect  of  the  indignation  of  theTurks^  and  took  him  off 
to  the  Tigre  with  me,  from  thence  I  sent  him  back  to  the 
General,  with  a  message,  which  made  the  army  ashamed 
of  having  been  exposed  to  such  a  merited  reproof.  Sub- 
ordination was  now  at  an  end,  and  all  hopes  of  success 
having  vanished,  the  enemy  h<id  no  alicrnaiive  left  but  a 
precipitate  retreat,  which  was  put  in  execution  in  the 
night  between  the  dlOth  and  21st  instant. 

**  I  have  said  above,  that  the  battering  train  of  artillery, 
(except  the  '<;arriages,  which  were  burnt)  is  now  in  our 
hands,    amounting  to    23    pieces.     The    howitzers   and 
Diedkim   1C-pounders  originally  conveyed  l>y  land,  with 
much  difficulty,  and  buccessfuliy  employed  to  make  the 
first  breach,  were  eujb.iiked   in   the  country  vessels  at 
Jaffa,  to  be  conveyed  coast  wise,  together  with  the  worst 
among  the  2,000  wounded,  which  embarrassed  the  march 
of  the  army.     This  operation  was  to  be  expected  ;  I  took 
carp,  therefore,  to  be  Let  ween"  Jaffa  and  Daniietia,  before 
the  French  army  couid  get  as  far  as  the  former  place. 
The    vessels  being   hurried   to  sea  without   seamen  to- 
navigate  them,  and  the  wounded  being  in  want  of  every 
necessary,  even  water  and  provisions,  they  steered  strait 
to  his  Majesty's  ships,  in  full  confidence  of  receiving 
the  succours  of  humanity,  in  which  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed.  I  have  sent  theoi  on  to  Damietta,  where,  they 
will  receive  such  further  aid  as  their  situation  requires, 
and  which  it«was  out  of  my  power,  to  give  to  su  many. 
Their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  uk  were  mingled  with 
execration  on  the  name  of  their  General,  who  hnd,  as 
they  said,  thus  exposed  them  to  peri)  ratlKfihan  fairly 
and  honoarably  renew  the  init  reoiirsr  wiih  liie  £igiish, 
which   he  had  broken  off  bv  a  false  and  malieiou:>  a^ber- 
tion,  that  1  had  intentionally  cxposv*d  the  t'ornier  prison- 
era  to  the  hifectioti  of  the  piagi.e.     To  the  honour  of  the 
French  army  be  it  said,  this  assertion  wim  uot  believed 
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hy  them,  and  It  thus  recoiled  on  its  author:  the  inten« 
tion  of  it  was  evidently,  to  do  away  the  effect  which  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Porte  begnn  to  make  on  the  sol- 
diers, whose  eager  bands  wer^  held  above  the  parapet 
of  their  works  to  receive  them,  when  thrown  from  the 
breach.  He  cannot  plead  misinformation  as  his  excuse, 
bis  Aid-de*camp,  Mr«  Laliemand,  having  had  free  inter** 
course  with  these  prisoners  on  board  the  Tigre  when  he 
came  to  treat  about  them ;  and  having  been  ordered, 
though  too  late,  not  to  repeat  their  expressions  of  coti- 
t<?ntment  at  the  prospect  of  going  home.  It  was  evident 
to  both  sides,  that  when  a  general  bad  recourse  to  such  a 
shallow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  such  a  mean  artifice  as 
gk  malicious  falsehood,  ^11  better  resources  were  at  an  end, 
and  the  defeetlon  in  his  army,  was  consequently,  increas<r 
ed  to  the  highest  pitch, 

**  The  utmost  disorder  has  been  manifested  in  the  re- 
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treat,  and  the  whole  track  between  Acre  and  Gaza  is 
strewed  with  dead  bodies  of  those  who  have  sunk  under 
fatigue,  or  the  effect  of  slight  wounds ;  such  as  could 
walk,  unfortunately  for  them,  not  having  been  embarked. 
The  rowing  gun-boats  annoyed  the  van  column  of  the 
retreating  aripy  on  its  march  along  the  beach,  and  the 
Arabs  barrassed  its  rear  when  it  turned  inland,  to  avoid 
their  fire.  We  observed  the  smoke  of  musketry  behind 
the  sand-hills,  from  the  attack  of  a  party  of  them,  which 
came  down  to  our  bpats,  s^nd  touclicd  our  flag  with  e\ery 
token  of  union  and  respect.  Ismael  Paoha,  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  to  whom  notice  was  sent  of  Buonaparte's  pre- 
paration fur  retreat,  having  entered  this  town  by  land, 
^t  the  same  time  that  we  t>rought  our.  guns  to  bear  on  by 
sea,  a  stop  ^vas  put  to  the  ma^s^cre  ancl  pillage  already 
begun  by  the  Naplouslans.  .  The  English  flag,  re-hoisted 
on  the  Counsul's  house  (under  which  the  Pacha  met  me) 
serves  as  an  asylum  for  all  religions  and  every  description 
of  the  surviving  inhabitants.  The  heaps  of  unburied 
Frenchmen,  lying  on  the  boflies  of  those  whom  they  had 
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massacred  two  months  ago,  afTord  another  proof  of  di- 
vine justice,  which  h&s  caused  these  murderers  to  perish 
l>y     the  infection  arising  from  their  own  atrocious  act. 
Seven  poor  wretches  are  left  alive  in  the  hospital,  where 
th^y  are  protected,  and  rfiall  be  taken  care  of.     We  hav« 
h«i,c1~  a  most  dangerous  and  painful  doty  in  disembarking 
here  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  but  it  has  been  effectually 
done;  and  Ismael  Pacha  deserves  every  credit  for  hi« 
"•^unane  exertions  and  cordial  cooperation  to  that  effect. 
^^^v-o  thousand  cavalry  are  just  dispatched  tp  harrass  the 
f^*"^nch  rear  ;  and  I  am  in  hopes  to  overtake  their  van  in 
titxie  to  profit  by  their  disorder;  but  this  will  depend  on 
^«e   assembling  of  sufhcient  force,  and  on  the  exertions, 
^*     ^▼hich  I  am  not  absolutely  master,  though  J  do  my 
^^^*5cxost  to  give  the  necessary  impulse,  and  9  right  direc- 
^*^^*i.    I  have  every  confidence  that  the  officers  and  men 
*^*    the  three  ships  under  my  orders,  who,  in  the  face  of  a 
'^^^^^ St  formidable  enemy,  have  fortified  a  town  that  had 
'^^^  t;  a  single  heavy  gun  mounted  on  the  land  side,  and  who 
*^^v«  carried  on  all  intercourse  J)y  boats,  under  a  con- 
^^^nt  fire  of  musketry  and  grape,  will  be  able  efficaciously 
^^     assist  the  acmy  in  its  future  operations.     This  letter 
^^*ll  be  delivered  to  your  Lordship  by  Lieutenant  Canes, 
*^^st  of  the  Tigre,  whom  I  have  judged  worthy  to  com* 
^^««.nd  the  Theseus,  as  captain,  eytr  shice  the  def^th  of  my 
**^'Uch  lamented  friend   and  coadjutor.  Miller.     I  have 
^Icen  Lieutenant  England,  first  of  that  ship,  to  my  assist* 
^*^C!e  in  the  Tigre,  by  whose  exertions,  and  those  of  Lieu* 
^^^ant  Summers  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  together  with  th^ 
"'^^very  of  the  rest  of  the  officers  an  J  men,  that  ship  was 
"f^'Ved,  though  on  fire  in  five  places  at  once,  from  a  depo« 

•^  t:  of  French  shells  bursting  on  board  her. 

-  ^  ■■  .      .  ■ 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc.&c^&c. 

■  >  ■ 

.      *MV.  Sidney  Smit^.*' 

'Xigia  Hon.  Lnrd  P^slson,-  Rear  Admiral 
ttf  the  Bbu,dcc>  Sfc. 
Vol.  in.  B 
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•  CHAPTER  III. 

The  Expedition  of  Desaix  into  Upper  Egifpt..-,Hefor-' 
tifies  himself  at  Co$mr,..,Buonaparit  arrives  at  Cairo,  af* 
ter  burning  the  Villages,  and  laying  waste  the  Cotiniry  on 
his  March.,..  A  Turkish  Force  lands  at  Aboukir....A  dread* 
ful  Battle  fought  there,  and  the  Turks  are  deftated..,.The 
death  of  Tippoo  Saib  in  India. ...Buoruf parte  conceives  the 
Expedition  to  Egypt  to  have  failed. 

All  tbe  marches  of  the  French  armies  were  attended 
with  circumstances  so  nearly  alike,  that  a  journatof^beir 
whole  proceedings  is  at  once  tautologous  and  tedious.  To 
Jthe  excursion  of  Desaix  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  remark  i» 
particularly  applicable ;  .and  of  that,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
the  general  description  is,  that  they  paptured  village  after 
viltage,  and  town  after  town ;  that  they  laid  the  people 
everywhere  Under  reauisitions,  and  levied  their  taxes  at 
ihe:  point  of  the  bayonet ;  that,,  in  order  to  repress  the 
IQurmiu'ings  of  the  people,  it  was,  occasionally,  found 
necessary  .to  reduce  their  towns  to  ashes,  and  put  all  the 
inhabitant^  to  ihe  swprd,  by  way  of  example!  that  they 
were  frequently  obstra9(ed  by  armies  of  Arabs,  Mame- 
lukes, and  Fillahs  i  and  tha^t  they  pres^fd  through  all  their 
difficuhies,  by  killing  here  .one  haadi^d,  there  five  buor 
dred,  and  at  another  place^  eight  hundfed,  or  a  thousand  t 
In  this  manner,  the  army  of  Desaix  proceeded  from  the 
landing  at  Alexandria^  on  the  2Qd  of  July>  1793i  un^l 
the  29th  of  May,  1799,  when  he  arrived  at  Cosseir,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea:  here  the  marauding  army  first  saw 
the  limit  tjiat  justice  had  prepared  for  its  murderous 
jaunt.  An  English  force  appeared  before  the  port,  and 
it  Was  evident  ttiat  more  serious  preparations  were  now 
required  than  had  been  found  sufficient  to  scatter  a  f^w 
wandering  tribes.    The  English  ships  had  been  dispatch* 
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ed  from  the  East  Indies,  and  were  the  same  that  had 
already  appeared  off  Suez.  Desaix. endeavoured  to  fortify 
himself  at  Cosseir,  and  dispatched  intelligence  of  his  pre« 
carious  situation  to  Cairo. 

Before  this  news  reached  the  capital,  Buonaparte  had 
arrived  there  from  Syria,  his  march  had  spread  desolatioa 
on  every  side,  and  entailed  upon  him,  and  his  companions, 
the  curses  of  every  city,  town^  and  habitation,  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Desart.  He  reached  Cairo  on  the  14th  of 
June,  and  the  Journal  of  his  operations  will  read  best  in 
General  Berthier's  own  words :  "  The  inhabitants  of  thfe 
country  had  b  a  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  excesses;  the  ge- 
neral order  given  to  the  columns  was,  to  burn  the  villages 
mi  they  proceeded,  and  lay  waste  the  adjacent  country. 
The  cavalry  proceeded  along  the  right,  parallel  with  the 
coast;  they  scoured  the  downs,  and  drove  in  (that  is,  they 
stole)  all  the  cattle  that  had  there  been  collected.  The 
division  of  General  Kleber  formed  the  rear  guard,  and 
did  not  leave  Jaffa  till  the  29th  of  May.  In  this  order, 
the  army  marched  as  far  as  Kan-jouness;  the  surround* 
ing  plains  presented  a  continued  blaze  ofjire  ;  but  the 
recollection  of  the  plunder  of  the  convoys,  and  the  atro* 
citiea  exercised  against  the  French,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries,  abundantly  justified  this  terrible  re^* 
taliation/' 

After  such  a  recital,  it  is  wonderful  how  a  man  of 
honour  (if  Berthier  must  be  regarded  as  such)  could  find 
the  impudence  to  declare,  in  a  few  subsequent  lines  of 
hit  Work,  that. many  of  the  Egyptians  esteemed  the 
French  as  brothers,  and  that  the  French  look  upon  Cairo 
as  a  J'^'rond  country ! 

The  Anglo-Turkish  forces  having  succeeded  so  well  in 
frustrating  the  views  of  the  General,  it  was  to  be  expect- 
ed that  they  would,  follow  up  their  successes;  of  this,  he 
geems  to  have  been  aware ;  for,  immediately  oh  his  ar- 
rival at  Cairo,  he  tnade  such  arrangements  as  should  en-* 
abl^  him  to  protect  the  sea  coast  and  Che  Syrian  frontier. 
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The  Mamelukes  in  Upper  Egypt  bad  divided  thcif 
forces ;  a  party  had  gone  to  the  Oasis  of  Sebabiar.  with ' 
the  design  of  joining  Ibraham  Bey,  who  had  returned  to 
Gaza,  while  the  other,  with  Murad  Bey,  had  descended  • 
through  the  Fayum,  to  gain  the  Oasis  of  the  Lakes  of 
Natron,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  a  body  of  Arabs 
afesembled  in  that  quarter.  This  march  of  Murad  Bey, 
combined  with  the  movements  of  the  Arabs,  indicated  a 
design  of  protecting  a  descent,  either  at  Aboukir  or  at 
the  Tower  of  the  ^rabs.  To  prevent  this  j-unctibn  was 
a  material  point  with  the  French,  and  a  great  many 
skirmishes  took  place,  which  generally  tjrminated  in  the 
loss  of  a  few  soldiers  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  .enemy.  The  tribes  were  sometimes 
scattered,  the  French  were  harassed,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  such  a  contest  must  be  fatal  to  an  army  that  had 
'tio  means  of  recruiting  itself. 

Buonaparte  set  out  from  Caii^o  on  the  14th  of  July/ 
with  the  cavalry  and  infanti^  guides,  the  grenadiers  oF 
the  l8th  and  32nd,  the  riflemen,  and  two  pieces  of  can- 
lion>  atld  (idvanced  towards  the  pyramids  of  Gizah,  where 
he  ordered  General  Murat  to  join  him.  Arrived  at  the  . 
pyramids,  his  advanced  guard  pursued  the  Arabs  that 
were  in  the  rear  of  Murad  Bey,  who,  that  morning,  began 
to  ascend  towards  Fayum ;  a  few  men  were  killed  in  this 
pursuit,  and  several  camels  taken.  General  Murat,  who 
had  joined  the  General-in-Chief,  pursued  Murad  Bey  on 
his  route  for  the  space  of  five  leagues.  Buonaparte,  who 
had  designed  to  halt  two  or  three  day«  at  the  pyramids 
of  Gizah,  received  intelligence  from  Alexandria,  that  a 
Turkish  fleet,  of  100  sail,  had  anchored  off  Abou».ir,  on 
the  11th  of  July,  and  manifested  hostile  designs  on 
Alexandria.  He  instantly  departed,  for  Gizah,  where  he 
passed  the  night  in  making  his  dispositions;  be  ordered 
General  Murat  to  proceed  to  Rahmunieh,  with  his  ca^ 
valry,  the  grenjidiers  of  the  69th,  those  of  the  iSth  and 
32nd,  the  eclaircus,  and  a  battalion^  which  was  with  him^ 
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t}t  the  13tb.  A  part  of  the  division  of  General  Lasnea 
Was  ordered  to  cross -the  Nile  in  the  night,  and  to  repair 
to^Rahmanieh ;  as  were  also  a  part  of  General  Ilampon's 
division.  The  artillery  destined  for  the  march  was  also 
put  in  motion ;  and^  during  the  nighty  all  the  necessary 
ord^s  and  instructions  were  forwarded  to  the  different 
plrovinces  with  the  utmost  haste. 

Buonaparte  wrote  to  General  Desaix,  to  spare  him  a 
part  of  his  force,'  and  to  let  General  Friunt  fall  into  the 
xoute  of  Murad  Bey,  and  follow  him  with  his  flying  co- 
lamn  wherever  he  went:  to  supply  the  fortress  of  Kcneh, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  of  Cosseir,  upon  the  Red  Sea, 
vmply  with  ammunition  and  provisions;  to  leave  one 
hnndred  men  in  each  place;  to  observe  Cairo  closely 
during  the  expedition  against  the  Turks  at  Aboukir; 
and  to  concert  measures  with  General  Dugua,  com* 
inandant  at  Cairo,  for  the  security  of  the  French  interests 
in  that  quarter. 

General  Kleber  was  directed  to  advance  towards 
Rosetta ;  previously  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
for  the  security  of  Damietta,  and  the  province.  General 
Menou,  who  was  gone,  with-  a  flying  column,  to  the 
Lakes  of  Natron,<  was  ordered  to  place  200  Greeks,  with 
a  piece  of  cannon,  as  garrisons  in  the  convents,  which  it 
was  thought  would  make  excellent  places  of  defence ;  the 
general  was  then  to  join  the  force  at  Rahmanieh  with  the 
rest  of  his  column.  Buonaparte  left  Gizah  the  l6th  of 
July  and  arrived  on  the  19th  at  Rahmanieh.  Generals 
Lasnes,  Robin,  and  Fugieres,  who  were  employed  in  the 
->  districts  of  Menuf  and  Garbieh,  in  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Miri,  joined  the  army  there  the  20th  and 
^Ist, 

Here  Buonaparte  received  intelligence  that  the  Turkish 
«hips  had  landed,  near  the  fort  of  Aboukir,  on  the  12th, 
about  3,000  men,  with  artillery ;  and  that  the  garrison,  the 
fx^faniandant  q£  which  had  been  killed,  had  surrendered 
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the  same  day.  The  French  Commander  was  greatly 
mortified  at  this  event,  as  it  proved  that  the  soldiers  did 
not  think  the  expedition  worth  the  blood  that  had  been 
shed  for  it,  and  were  unwilling  to  spill  their  own.  At 
Rosetta,  the  adjutant-general,  Julien,  secured'  his  provi* 
siotis,  ammunition,  and  all  the  sick  within  the  castle ;  but 
he  remained  in  the  town  with  about  200  men,  whom  he 
had  und^r  his  command,  and  maintained  public  confi* 
dence  and  tranquillity  in  the  province.  General  Marmont 
(who  commanded  at  Alexandria)  dispatched  intelligence 
to  the  General,  that  Aboukir  had  surrendered  on  capita* 
laMon;  that  the  Turks  were  employed  in  landing  their 
artillery;  that  he  had  destroyed  the  pontoons  which  th^ 
French  had  constructed  over  the  strait  which  joins  the 
lake  Madie  with  the  road  of  Aboukir;  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  his  agents,  that  the  enemy  designed  to  be-^ 
siege  Alexandria,  and  that  the  Turks  were  about  15,000 
strong. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  Buonaparte  dis- 
patched General  Menoo  to  Rosetta  with  a  reinforcement 
of  .troops,  with  orders  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
expected  that  the  enemy,  elated  by  the  capture  of  - 
Aboukir,  wguld  become  enterprising,  and  proceed  either 
against  Alexandria  or  Rosetta  ^  but  the  General  learned, 
with  disappointment,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
forming  a  post,  and  intrenching  themselves  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Aboukir  f  thalftliey  were,  forming  magazines  in 
the  fort,  and  organising  the  Arabs,  and  that  they  waited 
for  the  co-operation  of  Murad  Bey,  and  his  Mamelukes, 
before  they  advanced.  It  was  obvious  that  the  enemy, 
in  his  then  situation,  would  daily  increase  his  strength; 
it  was,  therefore,  important  to  take  a  position  whence  he 
might  be  attacked  with  equal  advantage,  whether  he  pro- 
cee9ed  against  Rosetta  or  invested  Alexandria;  such  a 
position,  whence,  if  the  enemy  remained  at  Aboukir,  they 
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might  be  attacked,  deprived  of  their  artillery,  or  bom- 
barded in,  and  compelled  to  surrender. 

Buooaparte  chose  a  |fosition  at  the  village  of  Birkit, 
as  one  combining  those  advantages  ;  it  is  situated  at  the 
point  of  one  of  the  angles  of  the  Lake  Madie,  and  from 
'  which  he  could  march  with  equal  fuciUty  to  Etko,  Rosetta, 
Aboukir,  or  Alexandria;  from  which  he  might,  besides, 
confine  the  enemy  to  the  peninsula  of  Aboukir;  render 
his  communication  with  the  interior  more  diihcult,  and 
entirely  intercept  the  expected  reinforcements  from  the 
Arabs  and  the  Mamelukes.     General  Murat,  with  the  ca- 
valry^ the  dromedaries,  the  grenadiers,  and  the  first  bat- 
talioa  of  the  6'9th,  left  Kahmanieh  in  the  evening  of  t\\t 
fiOth  of  July,  to  proceed  to  Birkit.     This  general  had 
orders  to  open  a  communication  with  Alexandria  by 
detachments,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  at  Aboukir,  and 
to  advance  his  patroles  round  Lake  Madie,  as  far  as  Etko. 
The  army,  as  well  as  the  head-quarters,  took  its  position 
at  Birkit  on  the  23rd,  and  miners  were  sent  to  clear  the 
wells  at  Beda.     In  the  night  one  division  of  it  took  a 
.  position  at  Kafr-fin  and  the  other  at  Beda;  head-quarters 
were  removed  to  Alexandria;  the  General-in-Chief  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  the  night  in  examining  the  reports  of  the 
situation  of  the  enemy  at  Aboukir;  he  dispatched  three 
battalions  of  the  garrison  of  Alexandria,  under  the  dbm- 
.mand   of  General   Destaing,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy, 
take  a  favourable  position  about  midway  between  Alex- 
andria and  Aboukir,  and  to  ntjjfsiti^tkie  adjacent  wells. 
Near  bis  intended  station  Destains:  fbceived  inteltis^ence 
that  General  Kleher  was  at  Foiiah^  with  a  part  of  his  di- 
Tisipo,  and  following  the  route  of  the  army,  pursuant  to 
his  oiders. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  agents  and  reconnoi- 
tring parties,  Mustapha  Pacha,  commander  of  the  Turk- 
ish army,  had  laifded  with  about  15,0()0  men,  a  large 
train  of  artillery^  and  100  horses,  and  tiiat  he  was  occupi- 
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ed  in  erecting  works  'atid  entrenching  the  greater  part  of 
his  force.     In   the  afternoon  Buonaparte  reinoved  from 
Alexandria,  with  the  head-quarters,  to  a  position  near 
General  Destaing's  station  and  the  well$  between  Alexan- 
dria and  Aboukir.    The  cavalry,  under  General  Marat 
and  the  divisions  of  Generals  Lasnes  and  Rampon,  were 
ordered  to  follow  immediately  to  the  same  station ;  they 
accordingly  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the  ^5ih, 
together  with  a  corps  of  400  cavalry,  from  Upper  Egypt; 
at  day-break  the  army  began   to  move;  the  advanced 
guard  was  commanded  by  General  Murat^  who  had  under 
his  orders  400  cavalry,  together  with  General  Destaing^ 
and  three  battalions,  with  two  field  pieces.     The  division 
of  General  Lasnes  formed  the  riglit  wing,  and  that  of 
General  Lannuse  the  left ;  the  division  of  General  Kle- 
ber,  expected  to  arrive  in  the  course  qf  the  day,  was  to 
form  the  reserve.    The  train  of  artillery,  escorted  by  a 
^uadron  of  horse,  followed  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
The  general  of  brigade  Davoust,  with  two  squ<idrons  of 
borse,  and  100  dromedaries,  was  directed  to  take  a  posi- 
tion between  Alexandiia  and  the  army,  as  well  to  oppose 
the  Arabs  and  Murad  Bey,  whose  arrival  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, as  to  secure  the  communication  with  Alexandriar» 
Orders  were  dispatched  to  General  Menou,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  Rosetta,  to  proceed  at  day-break  and  take  a 
position  at  the  extremity  of  the  neck  of  land,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Lake  Madie,  on  the  side  of  Aboukir,  in  ordef 
to  cannonade  and  keep  at  a  distance  any  vessels  of  the 
enemy  that  might  be  on  the  lake,  and  attempt  to  harrass 
the  army  on  that  side. 

Mustapha  Pacha  had  drawn  up  his  first  line  half  a 
league  in  front  of  the  fort  of  Aboukir ;  about  1,000  men 
occupied  an  intrenched  sand-hill  on  his  right,  close  to  the 
seai  this  was  supported  by  a  village,  occupied  by  1/iOO 
men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon.  The  left  wing,  which 
consisted  of  about  2|0aQinen,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
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was  upfm  a  detached  aand-hill,  in  front  of  the  first  line  ; 
ibis  position,  which  was  ill  fortified*  was  chosen  to  pro* 
tect  the  wells,  that  are  most  abundant  near  Aboakir.  Some 
guni-boats  appeared  to  be  stationed  with  a  view  to  protect 
th^  space  between  this  position  and  the  second  Hue.  The 
Pacha's  second  posiiion  was  about  300  toises  in  the  rear 
of  the  village;  his  centre  in  and  near  the  redoubt*  which 
he  had  taken  at  the  first  landing ;  the  right  of  this  posi- 
tion was  behind  an  intrenchtnent  extended  from  the  re* 
doubt  tQ  the  sea,  for  the  space  of  150  toises;  his  left, 
stretching  from  the  redoubt  towards  the  shore  on  the 
other  side,  occupied  some  low  sand-hills,  on  the  verge  of 
the  sea,  where  it  was  covered  by  the  fire  both  of  the  re- 
doubts and  of  the  gun-boats  ;  in  the  second  position  were 
nearly  7,000  men,  with  12  pieces  of  cannon:  150  toise« 
to  the  rear  of  the  redoubt  was  situate  the  village  of  Abou- 
kir,  and  close  to  it  the  fort,  these  were  occupied  by  about 
1,500  men.  Eighty  horsemen  formed  the. suite  of  the 
Pacha,  who  had  the  chief  command;  and  the  Turkish 
squadron  was  at  anchor  in  the  ^oad,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  league. 

After  a  march  of  two  hours,  the  advanced  guard  came 
within  sight  of  the  enemy,  fuid  commenced  a  discharge  of 
muskf  try^  Buonaparte  ordered  tlie  coUumns  to  halt,  and 
'inAde  his  dispositions  for  the  attack.  The  general  of  bri- 
gade, Destaing,  with  his  three  battalions,  was  ordered  tp 
carry  the  height-  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  which  WM 
occupied  by  about  1,000  men;  at  the  same  time  a  pic- 
quet  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  this 
body  to  the  village.'  The  division  of  General  liasnes  was 
to  advance  agajo^t.the  detached  sandrhili,  on  the  left  of 
the  enemy's  bne,  where  £,000  men  and  six  pieces  of  can^ 
Hon  were  stationed :  two  squadrons  of  horse  were  dis^ 
patched  to  observe  thefinotibns  of  this  corps,  and  to  en-* 
deavonr  to  cut  off  iu> retreat.  The  rest  of  the  cavalry 
were  to  ad  v wee  against  the.  centre,  iind  the  division  o 
General  Lanus^^  was  to  regain  iq  the  second  Ijne. 
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General  DestaiQg  with  the  force  nnder  hiff  order.?, 
charged  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet ;  they  abandoned 
their  intrenchmentSi  and  retreated  towards  the  viliage, 
but  tlie  greater  part  of  the  fogitives  were  cut  down  by 
the  cavalry.    Tiie  corps  against  which  the  division  of 
General  Lasnes  advanced,  seeing  tliat  stationed  on  the 
right  give  way^  and  that  the  cavalry  was  about  to  turn  its 
position,  attempted  to  retire,  after  discharging  a  few  can« 
non  shot;  but  the  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  a  plap 
toon  of  guides  cut  off  its  retreat,  and  either  killed  or  pre- 
cipitated the  whole  corps  into  the  sea.    General  De* 
Staing^s  force  then  marched  against  the  village,  which 
was  nearly  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  Pacha's  second 
line,  this  post  he  turned  while  the  SSnd  demi-brigade 
attaclced  it  in  front.    The  Turks  here  made  a  spirited 
resistance ;  a  considerable  number  of  men  were  detached 
from  the  left  of  the  second  line  to  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage; but  tlie  reinforcement  was  charged  and  routed  by 
the  cavalry,  who  drove  the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives 
into  the  sea.    The  village  was  then  speedily  carried,  and 
its  defenders  pursued  as  far  as  the  redoubt,  which  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  second  position.    This  post  was  a  very 
strong  one,  the  redoubt  was-  flanked  by  a  work  which 
covered  the  peninsula  on  the  right  as  far  as  the  sea ;  ano- 
ther work,  of  similar,  construction,  extended  to  the  left, 
but  to  a  small  distance  from  the  redoubt ;  the  rest  of  the 
space  was  occupied  by  Mustapha's  troops,  who  were 
-posted  on  the  sand*hills,  and  among  groves  of  palm 
trees. 

While  the  troops  took  breath,  Buonapart£  ordered 
several  pieces  of  artillery  to  be  planted  at  the  village  and 
along  the  shore,  and  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  enemy's 
right  and  on  the  redoubt ;  General  Destaing's  battalions^ 
drawn  up  near  the  village  they  had  carried,  formed  the 
centre  of  the  line  of  attack,  and  fronted  the  redoubt ;  they 
were  ordei^d  to  advance.    General  Fngieres  received 
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rtBcfB  16  march  along  -the  shore,  in  order  to  force,  by  tlie 
tetyonet,  tht  right  wing  of  the  Turks^  The  52nd^  which 
occojiied  the  lefl;  of  the  village,  had  orders  to  hold  them 
in  oh^ek,  and  to  support  the  18th.  \  The  cavalry,  whick 
inu  plueed  on  the  right  ot  the  army,  attacked  th^  ene-> 
nty^s  left,  dharging  it  several  times  with  great  impetuo- 
sity: it  cut  down,  or  drove  into  the  sea,  all  before  it; 
but  thejr  tould  not  penetrate  beyond  the  redoubt  without 
'fceing  pAuied  between  its  fire  and  that  of  the  gunboats; 
ffom  thrs  terrible  situation  they  were  obliged  to  lUlback, 
whilb  "Ae  thinned  ranks  of  the  Turks  were  supplied  by 
fresh  troops. 

TBe  Turks,  deficient  in  discipline,  but  not  in  ardour, 
atood  the  shock  of  the  French  artillery  with  the  greatest 
courage,  but  their  resistance  only  stimulated  the  coavaige 
of  the  French  cavalry  to  new  attacks ;  at  each  charge 
they  rushed  forward  to  the  very  fosse  of  the  redoubt ; 
•iad>  though  every  soldier  considered  himself  assent  upon 
Ai  forlorn  hope,  they  all  seemed  actuated  by  the  iafienitfl 
determination  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  po&sible  before 
they  died.  The  adjutant-general  Roze,  Bessiers,  chief 
of  brigade  of  the  cavalry  guides,  and  jAdjutant  le  Turq^ 
t^ere  at  the  head  of  the  charges;  the  chief  of  brigade, 
Daviver,  was  killed.  The  horse  artillery,  and  that  of  the 
jpeRdes,  took  a  position  in  face  of  the  enemy!s  musketry, 
whence^  by  a  brisk  discharge  of  grape  shot,  they  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  success  of  the  battle.  •  The  ad- 
jutant-general, k  Tusq,  judged  that,  a  reinforcement  of 
inftintry  was  necessary ;  he  represented  this  to  Buona- 
parte, who  sent  him  with  a  battalion  of  the  75th  ;  be  re^ 
joined  tbe  cavalry,  but  his  horse  being  soon  killed,  he  put 
himself  at  the  bead  of  the  infantry  y  with  this  he  flew  to 
the  eentre'  of  the  left,  to  join  the  1 8th  demi*brigade, 
which  he  saw  aAwmcSn^  to  attack  the  entrenchments  of 
the  enemy's  right.  The  T8tb  continued  to  advance ;  the 
enemy,  -al  the  same  time,  made  a  sortie  from  their  posi- 
"tiott  ou  =llie-}tght>  and  engaged  the  fronts  of  the  columns, 
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man  tb  maii ;  the  Turks  endeavoaired  to  i^e^t  tWbftyi 
ets  from  the  French;  in  despair  they  slung  iheir  owflT, 
muskets   behind  theni>  and  fought  with  the  sabre  and  ' 
pistol.    At  length  the  18th  reached  the  entreiuAunent% 
but  the  fire  of  the  redoubt,  which  everywhere  flaiiked  thii^ 
trenches^  behind   which  the  enemy  had  again  rallied, 
stopped  the  column.    General  Fugiers,  and  the  itdjutant- 
general^  le  Turq,  displayed  prodigies  of  valour;  the  for- 
mer  received  a  wound  in  the  head  ;  he  continued,  nev^<«- 
tbeless,  tp  fight  ^  soon  after  a  ball  carried  away  his  left  • 
arm,  and  he  was  constrained  to  follow  tlie  movements  of 
t)ie  18th,  which,  in  the  greatest  order,  and  maintaining  a 
brisk  fire^  retreated  to  the  village.    The  adjutant-genieral 
le  Turq,  having  vainly  exerted  himself  to  determine  the 
column  to  throw  itself  in  the  enemy's  intrenchments, 
leaped  into,  them  himself — but  he  was  cut  down  by  a 
sabre,  and  mixed  among  the  dead ;  the  chief  of  brigade^ 
Morahgei,  was  previously  wounded^  and  20  of  the  18th 
were  killed  upon  the  spot.    The  Turks,  in  face  of  the 
heiivy  fire  from  the  village,  darted  from  their  intrench-^ 
ments,  inordet  to  cut  oS  the  heads  of  the  dead  and 
woundedi  that  they  might  obtain   the  silver  aigriette^ 
which    their  government  bestows  on  every  soldier  who 
brings  the  head  of  an  enemy. 

The  General-in-Chief  had  ordered  a  battalion  of  the 
i22nd  light  infantry^  and  another  of  the  69th,  to  advance 
upon  the  left  of  the  enemy ;  General  Lasnes,  who  was  at 
their  head,  seized  the  moment  in  which  the  Turks  had 
imprudently  quitted  their  intreuchments,  to  storm  the 
redoubt;  he  attacked  it  with  the  greatest  vigor  on  the 
left  flank  and  on  its  gorge;  the  22nd,  the  69th,  add  a  bat- 
talion of  the  7^th,  Jeaped  into  the  diich^  were  soon  upon 
the  parapi^t  and  within  the  redoubt ;  al  the  same  time  the 
18th  charged  the  right  of  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet* 
General  Murat,  who, then  commanded  the  advanced  guard> 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  in  which  General  Lasnes 
itormed  the  redoubt  to  order  the  cavalry  to  charge^  and 
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'  ^^IfbiltfiE  dhfOQgh  a4  the  positions  of  the  encmji  to  thd 

^^'Jftili^^rii^B  of  ^^  fort:  thi^i  order  was  executed  with. 

SiuJl  9igor  aad  effect,  that,  at  tiie  moment  the  redoubt 

'      Ml8  %yft^  the  cavalry  were  on  the  spot  io  cut  off  tlie 

^    fMRV'^^  re^ieat  to  the  fort.    The  rout  of  the  Turks  was 

r\  ecmgjbtei  .and  they  beheld  death  on  every  side ;  the  in* 

ftptrjcbirg^  them  wiih  the  bayonet;  the  cavalry  cut 

*'^fem  4Mi[|iWith  the  sabre.     No  alternative  but  the  sea 

^  '|lip|Bin.ejq^^  this  sad  resource  they  lied,  as  a  last  refuge. 

'    JiifireFal  thousands  committed  themselves  to  the  waves; 
'Aowtm  of  musketry  and  gra^ie-shot  followed  them;—- 

i  ncvlff  did  so  terrible  a  sight  present  itself:  few  of  theoi 
.  snr^HRKl  1  ^  the  ships  were  too  far  distant  for  the  greater 
part  to  reach  them.  Mustapha  Tcha,  the  commander* 
in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  <200  men>  were  made 
pnsoaers;  about  ^,000  were  kiik^d  in  the  field  of  battle-; 
all  the  tents  and  baggage,  and  20  pieces  of  cannon,  fett 
into  the  hands  of  the  French^  The  fort  of  Aboukir  did 
Bot  fire  a  shot;  all  within  were  panic  struck,  A  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  out,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  fort 
was  defended  by  1,200  men;  it  was  proposed  to  them  to 
surrender;  some  were  inclined  to  agree,  while  others  re- 
fused ;  the  day  was  spont  in  parleying ;  at  length  a  posi- 
tion was  taken,  and  the  wounded  were  removed.  Many 
of  tlie  French  officers  died  of  their  wounds.  In  the  night 
the  Turkish  squadron  communicated  wi^  the  shore;  the 
garrison  was  re-organised  and  defended  the  fort;  and 
batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars  were  erected  by  the 
Vrehch  for  its  reduction. 

On  the  26th  of  July  the  fort  was  summoned  to  sur^- 
reader.  The  son  of  the  Pacha,  his  Kiaya,  and  the  of. 
ficerg,  were  willing  to  capitulate,  but  the  soldiers  refused. 
On  the  27th  the  bombardment  was  continued;  on  the 
28th  several  batteries  were- erected  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  isthmus,  some  gun-boats  were  sunk,  and  a  frigate 
was  dismasted  and  forced  to  put  to  sea.  The  same  day 
the  besiegedi  who  began  to  want  provisions  got  int« 
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tome  houses  of  the  village  which  jdjned  the  worlds  ;  G9^ 
neral  Lasoes  approached  to  attack  them,  but  wns  stn'efelji 
wounded  in  the  leg;  General  Menou  succeeded  Liiin  iu 
the  coiuinHnd  of  the  siege.  On  the  SOili  Generai 
Davouat  forced  the  trenches,  aod  tho^e  bouses  wherein 
the  Turks  were  lodged,  and,  after  aemt  slaughicr,  di'ove 
them  into  the  fort. 

On  the  find  of  August  GenernI  Hobin  made  himself 
tnnster  of  the  Irenclies;  batteries  vtere  raised  on  ibts 
counterscarp,  and  the  mortars  flayed  with  vigor:  the 
fort  was  little  more  than  a.  heap  of  stont;,i.  The  besieged 
had  now  no  communication  wkb  the  squadron,  and  Were, 
in  extreme  want  of  provisions,  yet  they  did  not  capltthite^ 
but  tlirew  down  tlieir  arms,  and  surrenHered  at  discretion^ 
The  son  of  the  Pacha,  the  Kiaya,  and  :he  Governor,  were 
made  prisoners  ;  thus,  a  combinuiion  of  talents  and  skHl 
bad  subdued  the  energies  of  physical  power.  This  Vic-: 
lory  had  a  direct  tendency  to  establisli  the  French  do- 
minion in  Egypt,  by  shewing  the  drciidfiil  consequences 
of  opposing  them  ;  but  they  were  rapidly  wasting,  and, 
as  they  bad  no  means  of  recruiting  their  Ktrengtb,  a  vic- 
tory obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  few  biindreds  of  men, 
was  equal  to  a  defeat.  I'lie  Genera)  saw  that  he  was 
likely  to  ba  assailed  on  every  side,  and  that  he  could  not 
strengthen  one  fruulier  without  weakening  another;  hut, 
from  the  prisoners  captured  at  Aboukir  he  learned,  with 
the  utmost  chagrin  and  mortification,  that  he  was  en- 
tirely superseded  in  the  grand  object  of  his  expedition  ; 
for  the  Bnglisli  hnd  penetrated  his  design  of  co-operating 
with  Tippoo,  and  had  overthrown  that  monarch,  and 
seized  all  bis  teri itories,  by  which  the  influence  of  France, 
in  the  Cast  Indies,  was  perfectly  annihilated.  Egypt 
itself  had  now  lost  half  its  value,  and  the  mind  of  Buo- 
naparte, naturally  snllen,  retired  within  itself.  He  was 
never  cheerful,  unless  to  disguise  tlie  secret  bodinga  of 
his  soul;  and  he  now  looked  upon  none  bh  his  friends 
hut  those  who  soothed  htm  with  copious  draughts  of 
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He  saw  but  few  persons,  and  conversed  freely 

vffiitf  Berthier  and  Menou  seemed  to  have  most  of 

tus  ^bonfidenec*    He  did  but  little  business,  and  it  was 

easy  for  any  acute  observer  to  see  that  he  was  conscious 

J^'Mhring   fttiled;  but,  though  he  regarded  the  expe- 

4Eftio%>aa  having  miscarried,  he  had   not  courage  to 

f      r^^Nlli^i^  mt  any  other  persons  views  corresponded  with 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Buoiutparti  changes  his  Name  to  Bonaparte,.,*J  Jfiriici|[^ 
Heet  saih  from  Brest. ...Great  Maritime  Ptepafati$M  oj^       ^ 
the  English....The  French  Fleet  effects  a  Junction  ■«Hil>  H^,  ^ 
Spanish  Fleet  and  returns  to  Brest  y  Ifieing  Forty-seven  SaWlf  4tl 
of  the  Line,  without  any  Attempts  to  annoif  the  English*^        • 
Unpopularity  of  the  Director  if, ...Changes  in  the  Directory  ^        ^ 
•...fVeakness  of  the  French  Army. ...The  French  Retreat 
from  Naples....Admiral  Nelson  arrives  zvith  an  English 
Fleet.. ..Treachery  and  Cruelty  of  the  Neapolitan  Court  t0 
the  Neapolitan  Republicans.., .Various  Operations  in  Itafy^ 
^...Florence  wrested  from  the  French.. ..Retreat  qf  Macdon^ 
ald,...Surrehder  of  Mantua  to  the  Allies. 

The  hopes  of  Egypt  were  now  all  transported  ta 
France,  whilst  those  of  France  were  centered  in  Egypt; 
so  powerful  is  the  propensity  in  mankind  to  rely  upou 
any  other  exertion  than  their  own.  It  has  $ilready  been 
stated  that  the  communication  between  France  and 
Egypt  was  cut  off  by  the  English  cruisers^  and  the  Allies 
had,  by  this  means,  kept  the  two  countries  ignorant  of 
each  others  situation^  an  advantage  far  inferior  to  that  of 
being  themselves  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the 
new  colony  ;  for  it  became  evident  to  the  British  Govern* 
ment,  upon  the  perusal  of  theae  dispatches  and  letters, 
that  Buonaparte  could  not  long  maintain  himself  in  the 
new  settlement  Such  of  the  intercepted  letters  as  it  was 
thought  fit  to  print  were  published  by  authority  of  the 
English  Government;  and  it  afppeared  by  these  papers, 
that,  from  his  entering  upon  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the 
General  had  altered  the  orthography  of  his  name,  and 
descended  from  Buonaparte  into  a  Bonaparte,  all  his  pub* 
lie  acts  being  so  signed.  To  the  French  Government  it 
appeared  highly  important  that  a  maritime  force  should 
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be  (fleeted  to  enable  the  Republic  to  recover  the  oom* 
mand  in  the  Mediteranean.  Early  in  the  spring  the  Bri- 
tish, had  not  more  than  l/>  sail  in  that  sca^  the  rest  of  the 
navy  being  employed  in  watching  the  different  coasts  of 
Ae  pceany  and  every  harbour  being  carefully  blockaded. 
The  fleet  in  Brest  harbour  seemed  so  entirely  unprovided 
vith  almost  every  necessary  that  no  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  its  daring  to  put  to  sea  in  baste.  The 
news,  however,  of  its  being  aciuivlly  at  sea,  arrived  at 
Plymouth  on  the  SOth  of  April,  when  14  sail  of  the  line 
immediately  set  sail  from  Spithead,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  appointed  to  reinforce  the  fleet  under  Lord 
Bridpoirt,  who  had  at  sea  24  sail  of  the  line  and  six  fri- 
gates by  the  10th  of  May,  and  in  a  few  days  after  was 
joined  by  Admiral  Collingwood.  A  squadron  of  five  sail 
of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  was  sent^  under  Vice-admiral 
Whitshed,  to  reinforce  that  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  then 
before  Cadiz ;  and  Vice-admiral  Dixon  sailed  from  Yar- 
mouth with  five  sail  of  the  line  to  reinforce  that  before  the 
Texel,  and  of  which  Lord  Duncan  took  upon  him  the  com* 
mandi  having  received  an  additional  force  of  five  Russian 
vessels,  under  Admiral  T^te. 

The  Russian  admiral,  Mackarof,  had  arrived  at  Sheer* 
ness  with  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  he  set  sail  for  th^ 
Mediterranean,  so  that,  in  the  space  of  14  days.  Lord 
Bridport  could  muster,  at  Cape  Clear,  SO  sail  of  the  line ; 
while  Lord  Duncan  blocked  up  the  Dutch  fleet  in  tlie 
Texel  with  9,2  sail  of  the  line,  and  Lord  St.  Vincent's 
fleet,  including  the  reinforcements  from  Whitshed  and 
Mackarof,  amounted  to  about  30  sail  of  the  line.  Th^ 
route  a^d  peculiar  destination  of  the  French  fleet  ivere  a 
secret  in  Great  Britain  ;  but,  so  formidable  were  the  Eng- 
lish preparations,  that  it  could  sail  to  no  place  i^ithout 
meeting  with  superior  forces,  and  on  the  Irish  poast  with 
a  force  much  more  than  equal.  The  Republican  Admiral 
appeared  conscious  of  the  vast  and  formidable  en^my  he 
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had  to  meet,  and  he  endeavoured  to  augment  his  fleet  by 
the  addition  of  six  Spanish  sail  of  the  line,  from  Ferrol ; 
but  this  junction  could  not  be  effected,  as  the  Spaniards 
would  not  venture  to  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  squa- 
dron having  on  board  3,000  troops ;  it  therefore  anchor* 
ed  at  the  Isle  of  Aix  on  the  7th  of  May. 

Another  division  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  Carthagena, 
was  joined  by  the  French,  in  spite  of  the  combined  vigi- 
lance of  the  British  admirals;  from  this  port  they  sailed 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibralter,  and  anchored  in  thif 
road  of  Cadiz,  before  the  British  admiral  had  received 
information  respecting  their  movements,  or  the  junction, 
they  had  effected.  They  made  a  grand  total  of  47  sail 
of  the  line,  and,  about  the  (Jlst  of  July,  actually  anchored 
in  Brest  water.  This  ruival  expedition  had  something  in 
it  extremely,  daring,  and  seemed  to  portend  a  desperate 
stroke  against  Britain,  though  in  fact  it  all  terminated  in 
nothing  but  parade.  It  was  expected  by  the  people  of 
France  that  such  a  prodigious  fleet  would  either  convey 
suflicient  reinforcement  to  the  armies,  capture  thefleetx)f 
Lord  St.  Vincent  before  Cadiz,  or  destroy  the  British  and 
Russian  ships  before  Palermo,  in  the  Island  of  Sicily  ;  but 
^the  Directory  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. 

The  conduct  of  the  Directory  had  produced  such 
general  dissatisfaction  that  its  destruction  had  been  long 
premeditated,  and  the  season  for  accomplishing  it  at 
last  arrived. 

Tlie  most  active  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  against  the 
Executive  Power,  were  nine  members  of  the  councils, 
Lucien  .Buonaparte,  Francois  de  Nantes,  and  Boulay  de 
la  Meurthe,  whose  object  was  to  throw  out  three  of  the 
members,  as  unqualified  for  their  rank;  these  oppositi- 
onists were  marked  out  by  the  Directory  as  objects  of 
vengeance;  this  did  not  escape  their  observation,  so  that 
they  did  not  deem  their  own  houses  an  asylum,  and 
viewed  their  lives   in   continual  danger,  except  when 
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•eated  ia  the  councils  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
cumpi^tdy  sheltered  by  their  constitutional  inviolability. 

So  determined  was  the  opposition  of  the  Councils  that 
ibeir  interest  was  daily  obtaiaing  converts,  and  the  con- 
tending parties  secured  such  means  of  defence  as  might 
render  tiiem  victorious,  should  the  difference  require  to 
be  settled  by  force  of  arms.  The  Directory  had  ^  guard 
of  their  own,  ex  ojficio,  and  the  troops  in  the  environs  of 
Paris  were  likewise  subject  to  their  authority ;  but  the 
latter  were  gained  over  by  the  opposition  party.  The 
officers  were  peculiciriy  attached  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Directory,  and  gained  possession  of  the  Military.  School 
without  much  opposition,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  engines  of  destruction,  which  the  Directory 
might  have  turned  against  them  without  such  preparati* 
ons.  It  was  demanded,  that  three  of  the  Directors,  Mer« 
]i<a,  Treilhard,  and  Lepeaux,  should  resign ;  three  days 
were  required  by  the  Directory  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing their  definitive  answer.  Tiie  Councils  had  already 
two  of  the  members  (Barras  and  Sieyes)  on  their  side,  and 
therefore  laboured  to  procure  th^  majority,  as  the  easiest 
and  least  oifensive  mode  of  securing  the  object  they  had 
in  view.  But  the  three  members  of  the  Directory  re- 
mained inflexible,  considering  that  Constitution  as  their 
principal  safeguard,  which,  in  a  thousand  instances,  they 
bad 'made  no  scruple  to  violate. 

By  the  ISth  article  of  the  Constitution  it  was  enacted^ 
"  That  no  member  of  the  Legislative  iJody  can  be  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Directory,  either  during  the  time  of 
his  legislative  functions  or  during  the  year  which  follows 
.the. expiration  of  his  functions."  Uptni  inquiry  it  was 
,  fouqdy.tbat  Treilhard  had  ceased  to  be  a  legislator  on  the 
SOtb  jpioreal,  and  had  been  elected  a  Direct^jr  on  the  2(jth 
of  the  same  month  next  year,  which  made  his  director- 
ship unconstitutional ;  which  violation  he  frankly  ac- 
knowledged^ and,  without  any  struggle  whatever  foi^  the 
retaining  of  bi^  authority,  he  voluntarily  resigned  bis. 
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seat.  On  his  resignation  his  place  was  filled  by  one 
Gohier,  minister  of  justice.  Merlin  and  Lepaux  quitted 
the  Luxembourg  loaded  with  curses  and  execrations. 
Roger  Ducos  and  Moulins,  were  nominated  their  sue* 
cessofs;  the  former  being  a  legislator  with  whom  the 
people  in  general  were  little  acquainted^  and  the  latter 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  staff  officer  during  the  reign  of 
terror. 

.  The  Directory  felt  the  necessity  of  arousing  all  the  ener- 
gies of  France  to  meet  the  new  attacks  that  the  Allies  were 
preparing.  The  Archduke  had  almost  90,000  men  under 
his'command,  exclusive  of  the  army  of  observation,  under 
General  Suwarrow,  between  the  Danube  and  the  frontiers 
of  the  Tytol,  which  was  20,000  strong;  the  Russians 
amounted  to  about  45,000,  which,  with  the  forces  under 
Haddicky  Bellegarde,  Kaim,'&c.  amounted  to  the  mighty 
total  of  300,000  men,  destined  against  the  frontiers  of 
France !  The  new  Directory  used  no  efforts  to  conceal 
the  danger  of  the  state;  the  Republic,  at  the  highest 
calculation,  had  no  more  than  19o,000  men  to  bring  into 
the  field,  exclusive  of  the  troops  of  the  Batavian  Repub- 
lic, which  amounted  to  about  20,000.  In  this  situation, 
It  was  resolved  to  raise  the  army  to  500,000  men,  frodi 
every  class  of  the  conscription. 

Battalions  were  formed  in  the  different  departments 
and,  by  official  calculations,  it  was  stated,  that  no  fewer 
than  550,000  men  would  be  in  the  pay  of  government, 
and  ready  for  action,  in  three  months.  To  render  these 
forces  effectual  without,  it  was  proposed  to  form  anew 
the  national  guard,  of  which  the  moveable  columns  were 
to  be  epi ployed  in  the  service  of  the  interior,  and  for  re- 
inforcing the  different  towns  and  forts  upon  the  frontiers; 
and  a  small  part  of  those  forces  soon  reached  the  armies, 
of  Morean  and  Massena. 

We  formerly  left  General  Macdotiald  continuing  his 
retreat  into  Tuscany,  after  he  had  fought  the  bloody  bat- 
tle near  Placentia.    It  would  have  been  impossible*  for 
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him  to  have  finished  ihis  arduous  rftreat  had  General 
Suwarrow  continued  u>  press  upon  his  rear*guardy  for 
Klenau  and  Hohen-isollern  attacked  him  in  flank,  and 
thereby  impeded  his  march  very  considerably ;  but  the 
^rand  mauceuvres  performed  in  his  favour  by  General 
Moreau  turned  Suwarrovv's  attention  towards  Alexandria. 
The  division  under  General  Victor  occupied  the  passes  of 
the  Appeninesy  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Lapoype, 
after  marching  along  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro,  when  the 
communication  by  La  Coniiclie  was  completely  covered, 
and  nothing  left  to  Macdouald  to  apprehend  respecting 
the  last  outlet. 

The  retreat  of  the  army  from  Naples  was  followed  by 
scenes  the  most  shocking  to  humanity ;  the  majority  were 
averse  to  Republicanism,  and  Cardinal  Rufib  having  as- 
sumed the  command,  was  at  the  gatea  of  the  city  with  a 
considerable  force,  which  he  had  collected  in  Calabria, 
and  was  joined  by  2,000  British  and  500  Russian  troops. 
Upon  this  the  Republicans  took  refuge  in  the  forts,  that 
ihey  might  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  honour- 
able capitulation ;  they  were  attacked  at  dift'erent  times^ 
but  repulsed  the  Royalists  with  the  most  determined 
bravery  and  resolution.  Ten  days  afterward  the  Cardinal 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  such  of  them  as  were  in  the  Castello 
Novo,  and  to  those  also  who  had  made  an  asylum  of  Fort 
St.  Elmo.  This  last  place  entered  into  a  capitulation  with 
Cardinal  Ruffo,  who  assumed  the  designation  of  Ficar  of 
the  King  of'  Naples,  By  one  article  it  was  agreed  on, 
''That  the  members  of  the  government,  and  the  patriors 
in  the  fortresses,  as  well  as  the  French  garrison,  and  the 
national  troops,  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of 
war,  with  arms  and  baggage,  and  should  be  conducted  to 
Toolon."  But,  as  there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed 
on  the  treaty  of  a  Catholic,  the  besieged  were  not  to 
evacuate  St.  Elmo  till  every  article  of  the  capitulation 
was  faithfully  performed  by  the  conquerors.— The  Re- 
publicans were  detained  in  the  roads  for  17  days,  owing 
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to  contrary  winds,  during  which  period  they  did  not  ex- 
perience' any  molestation ;  but  the  British  fleet,  under 
Lord  ^ielson,  appeared  before  Naples,  and  blocked  up 
ail  the  ships  which  were  appointed  to  carry  the  Republi- 
cans to  Toulon,  and  the  King  soon  c^fier  arrived,  attend* 
ed  by  two  British  ships  of  the  line.  Ue  treacherously 
published  a  manifesto,  declaring,  that  a  negotiation  with 
rebels  was  contrary  to  his  wish,  and  done  without  his  au- 
thority. He  accordingly  reversed  all  that  had  been  done 
by  Cardinal  RufTo,  and  several  of  the  Republican  party 
were  hanged  upon  the  spot,  and  their  houses  given  up  to 
robbery  and  plunder. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cruelties  commanded  by  the 
King  upon  this  occasion  exceeded  those  which  were  the 
disgrace  of  France  during  the  tyrannical  usurpation  cff 
Robespierre!  and  it  has  left  an  indelible  stain  upon  the 
character  of  Nelson,  that  this  act  of  perfidy  wus  sane* 
tioned  by  his  authority.  The  Prince  of  Stigliano  and  thej 
Duke  of  Carracciolo  were  beheaded,  and  19  ladies  of 
distinction,  with  a  number  of  officers  and  ecclesiastics 
were  hanged.  The.  court  Was  so  ashamed  at  the  reports  so 
extensively  circulated,  that  a  refutation  of  them  was  pub- 
lished, but  the  bloody  deeds  cannot  be  denied.  Th'e  Car- 
dinal in  vain  protested  against  violating  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  notwithstanding  he  produced  a  letter  from 
the  prime  minister,  by  which  he  received  authority  to 
grant  the  conditions  upon  which  their  surrender  was  ob- 
tained. Thousands  were  continually  thrown  into  prison, 
«nd  the  tribunal  executed  the  royal  mandate  .with  bloody 
punctuality.  The  Cardinal,  did  not  conceal  his  resent- 
ment and  indignation, on  which  account  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office  as  Viceroy^  by  those  who  considered  it  as 
improper  takecp  faith  w^ith  heretics,  and  imagined  that 
the  nod  of  a  sovereign  was  sufficient  to  screen  the  worst 
of  crimes. 

As  the  rear- guards,  which*  General  Maodbnald  left  be- 
hind him,  were  extremely  weak,  Kleuau  and  IlohenzoU 
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lem  obliged  them  to  evacuate  Modeaa  and  Bologiia. 
General  Ott  forced  the  garrison  of  Urbino  to  surren^ 
der,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days.  Macdonald,  therefore, 
determined  to  evacuate  Tuscauy^  and  again  endeavour  to 
i-etreat  into  the  territory  of  Genoa.  The  right  wing  of 
his  army  was  considerably  weakened  by  the  desertion  of 
the  Cisalpine  General,  Lahotze;  and  he  suffered  much  in 
Florence  by  the  insurgents  of  Arezzo.  The  Combined 
Powers,  immediately  after  his  departure,  reinforced  Tus- 
cany, forming  a  Junction  with  the  Insurgents  of  Arezzo^ 
so  strongly  reinforced  as  to  form  a  body  of  30,000  men, 
under  General  Ingheranni.  On  the  8ih  of  July  Klenatt 
made  his  entrance  into  Florence;  at  the  time  the  people 
rose  lip  in  arms,  and,  having  effaced  every  mark  of  the 
Republican  constitution,  they' re-established  their  ancient 
government,  a  tolerable  good  proof  that  the  sway  of  the 
French  power  was  not  quite  so  mild  as  it  was  represented 
by  themselves.  The  last  rear-guard  was  composed  of 
ifce  troops  in  Leghorn  and  Porto  Ferrajo,  wlio  finished 
iheir  retreat  by  the  way  of  Sarzana.  General  D'Argubet 
prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  strongly  re- 
inforced the  garrisons  of  Fort  d'Antigano,  which  th^e 
Insurgents  menaced,  when  he  received  orders  to  evacuate 
Leghorn.  He  capitulated  with  the  Tuscan .  General, 
Lavillette,  which  embraced  the  safe  retreat  of  the  garri- 
son of  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  the  return  of  the  sick.  The 
Grand  Duke  was  re-established  and  General  Macdonald 
finished  his  retreat,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  behind 
him  or  destroy  his  heavy  artillery,  campvequipage,  and 
the  remHins  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Italy,  the  army  being 
now  reduced  to  f4,000  men.  After  Suwarrow  had  form- 
ed a  junction  with  General  Bellegarde  between  Tortona 
and  Alexandria,  on  the  26th  of  June,  he  called  in  the 
troops  of  Kaim  and  Vnkassovich,  in  order  to  direct  his 
route  against  General  Moreau,  who  retreated  from  Novi 
farther  into  the  Ligurian  Republic,  by  the  way  of  the 
Bocbetta. 
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The  main  body  of  the  Combiived  Army  encamped  tfn 
the  river  Orba^  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  that 
same;  a  situation  that  served  to  protect  Alexandria  and 
Tortona,  General  Beliegarde  was  appointed  to  besiege 
.  the  former  of  these  two*pIaces,  a55  Siiwarrow  considered 
the  reduction  of  it  necessary  to  his  subsequent  operations. 
The  first  parallel  wa^  completed  on  the  14th  of  July,  and 
£1  batteries  were  ready  to  open  upon  it,  when  Gardanne^ 
the  Republican  commander^  received  a  summons^  bat 
refused  to  surrender;  two  hundred  and  ten  pieces  of  can- 
non played  incessantly  against  it;  and  General  Qardanne, 
finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the  dreadful  force  brought 
against  h^m,  offered  to  capitulate,  which  the  enemy  ac- 
cepted on  the  22nd,  an4  the  garrison  continued  prisoners 
of  war,  to  the  amount  of  2,600  men.  General  Suwarrow 
•fixed  bis  head  quarters  at  Alexandria,  having  to  lament 
the  loss  of  General  de.  Chasteler,  whose  military  talents 
had  beeq  highly  beneficial  to  him.  Morean,  who  had 
been  unable  to  retire  to  Alexandria,  extended  his  line 
Westwards  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  without  leaving 
either  Genoa  or  the  Bochetta  exposed,  and  he  preserved 
the  other  passes  of  the  Appenines:  his  head-quarters 
viere  at  Culiano ;  and,  having  taken  such  steps  as  could 
alone  secure  the  possession  of  the  Ligurian  Republic,  and 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  he  resigned  the  command 
of  the  army  to  General  Joubert.  After  Suwarrow  got 
possession  of  Alexandria  he  again  marched  a  part  of  his 
army  into  Piedmont,  invested  Coni,  made  an  attack  upon 
Fenesirellcs,and  dispatched  General  Haddick,with  12,000 
men,  to  the  Valley  of  Aost,  in  order  to  reach  the  Vallais. 
The  Prince  of  Rohan,  having  received  reinforcements, 
made  an  attack  on  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  occasioned  a 
considerable  degree  of  alarm,  and  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  Republicans  to  retain  a  considerable  force  in  that 
quarter. 

The  importance  of  the  battle  near  PLibenlia  (formerly 
mentioned,)  gained  by  the  Combined  Powers,  consisted 
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pcrmited  to  contiuue  the  siege  of  Mautpa.  The  capturt 
pf  that  place  was  of  the  last  iipportance,  in  the  estimatiou 
of  SuwarroWy  as  it  would  form  a  justification  of  his  pro* 
jectSy  rectify  his  plan  of  operations,  and  put  it  io  his  powejr 
to  send  r^inforct^aients  to  the  Archduke,  in  return  for 
those  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  his  Hoyal 
Highness.  Nothing  was  left  unattempted  to  accompiish 
the  speedy  reduction  of  JVIantua,  and  600  pieces  of  can<f 
Don  and  mortars  were  destined  to  pour  their  thunders 
against  it.  The  army  of  the  besiegers  was  reinforced  by 
two  regiments  from  Austria,  and  a  corps  of  Russian  artil- 
lery; while  the  people,  for  40  miles  round,  were  compel^ 
ed  to  assist  in  constructing  the  works, 

■  In  the  garrison  of  this  city  there  were  10,000  men^ 
commanded  by  Latour  Foissac,  who  had  been  an  en- 
gintfer  undjer  the  mona)/chial  government.  The  attack 
was  made  by  General  Kray  on  the  South  side,  who  at 
first  carried  the  outposts,  the  Cerese,  the  head  of  the 
bridge  covering  the  sluice,  and  the  communications  with 
the  works  of  the  Suburb  du  Th^,  which  was  divided  from 
the  main  land  by  an  arm  of  the  Mincio.  Opposite  to 
this  suburb  the  trenches  were  opened  during  the  night 
between  the  ISth  and  14th  of  July ;  as  soon  as  it  was  per« 
ceived  that  the  trenches  were  opened,  the  fire  from  the 
city  became  extremely  brisk,  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  finishing  of  the  first  and  second  parallels  ; 
and  the  batteries  were  mounted  in  less  than  a  week. 

The  main  attack  was  seconded  by  others  against  the 
born-work  of  the  gate  Pradella,  and  Fort  St.  George,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  against  which  approaches 
were  made  at  the  'same  time.  On  breaking  the  chief 
sluice,  and  draining  the  water^  to  render  easy  the  estab- 
lishing of  new  batteries  for  protecting  the  passage  of 
Bajuoia,  General'Kray  attacked  ihe  entrenchments  be- 
tween Cerese  and  the  Suburb  du  The,  which  hecairied, 
sword  in  hand.  The  French  abandoned  fort  St.  George 
Vol,  hi.  g 
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on  the  26th  of  July,  and  the  horn-work,  commanding  the 
entrance  across  to  the  Pradella  was  likewise  evacuatedy 
which  the  enemy  believed  might  be  carried  by  assault, 
after  opening  the  third  parallel  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 
In  this  situation  the  commander  accepted  of  the  capitu- 
lation which  Kray  offered  him  on. the  i28thy  and  delivered 
to  him  the  keys  of  Mantua,  of  which  the  Republicans  had 
retained  the  possession  since  the  month  of  February  1797. 
In  two  days  after,  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  laid  down  their  arms  upon  the  glacis. 
Agreeably  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  garrison 
was  to  be  escorted  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  under  the 
positive  proviso  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Allies 
till  regularly  exchanged. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  form  a  judgment  of  theim- 
portanceof  this  surrender  to  the  Cdmbined  Powers;  as, 
while  Mantua  was  in  possession  of  the  Republicans,  it 
was  impossible  for  General  Suwarrow  to  carry  on  any 
decisive  operations  against  Switzerland  or  Nice.  In  this 
situation  of  affairsj'a  new  plan  was  adopted  for  defending 
the  frontiers  of  France,  advantageous  to  that  country, 
And  continually  rendered  more  so  by  every  moment's 
delay.  Suwarrow*s  army,  and  that  of  the  Archduke  were 
mutually  eiabled  to  assist  each  other;  and  the  surrender 
of  Mantua,  at  such  ^  critical  period,  was  the  severest  loss 
which  the  Republic  could  have  experienced.  Nothing 
of  any  consequence  took  place  in  Switzerland  ;  the  hostile 
armies  being  so  nearly  on  a  par  that  it  was  thought  no- 
thing decisive  could  be  attempted  by  either,  without 
destroying  the  equilibrium. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Various  Ensasements  between  Massena  and  the  Arch- 
duke,,.,Lccourbe  gains  Possission  of  St.  Gothard..., Bloody 
Engagements  between  the  French  and  the  Allies.„.Jouber 
kUied....Dreadful  Battle  of  A'ovi..,. Retreat  of  the  French* 
.^..The  Allies  take  Toriona.,.,Suzcarrow proceeds  to  Swit^, 
zerlaneU 

IViASSENA  and  the  Archduke  were  equally  ignorant  of 
the  strength  of  their  respective  positions  aiter  the  san** 
guinary  conflicts  before  Zurich^  till  they  attempted  to 
dislodge  the  advanced  guards  of  each  other.  The  Arch* 
duke  attacked  Mount  Albis  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  Mas- 
sena gave  battle,  on  the  1.3th,  to  that  division  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  which  was  before  Zurich,  neither  of  which 
■was  productive  of  any  material  advantage.  The  left  wing 
of  the  Archduke's  army  was  entrusted  to  General  Hotz^^ 
who  made  Klotten  bis  liead-quarters,  and  Massena  static 
oned  himself  at  Lenzburg,  completed  his  lines,  called  in 
his  left  wing  under  Gederal  Lecourbe,  whose  rear-guard 
had  been  in  continual  action  with  such  of  the  Austrian 
troojps  as  were  commanded  by  Bellegarde  and  Haddick 
among  the  vallies  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Gothard.  As  the 
Archduke  perceived,  abont  the  end  of  June,  that  strong 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  Massena,  he  gave  k  in  charge 
to  General  Stzarry,  who  commanded  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Rhine,  to  annoy  the  Republican  posts,,  and  draw  off 
their  attention,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  towards  the 

stations  on  and  near  the  Rhine. 

• 

The  divisions  of  the  French  army,  stationed  at  Oflfen- 
burg,  under  General  Grand,  were  obliged  to  retreat  to- 
wards Kehl,  while  other  troops,  in  the  same  quarter,  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  under  old  Brisach. '  Massena,  in 
the  mean  lime,  strongly  reinforced  his  left  wing  beyond 
the  Rhine;  finished  his  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
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measures.  The  Austrians,  who  had  stationed  themselves 
at  Reschen,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  on  the  14th  of 
July,  and  compelled  to  retreat  beyond  Oberkirch )  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  bloody  action  took  place  between  the 
bassars  of  Blankstein  and  different  companies  of  Repub- 
lican grenadiers.  General  Grand,  two  days  after,  made  an 
iattack  upon  General  Meersfeldt,  obliging  him  to  abandon  ^ 
Oflfenburg,  and  fall  back  beyond  Ortemburg.  On  the 
9th  of  July,  Meersfeldt  engaged  the  French,  in  his  turn, 
after  receiving  reinforcements,  and  forced  them  to  relin* 
quish  every  advantage,  they  had  previously  obtained. 

Massena  made  several  attempts  against  the  left  wing  of 
the  Archduke's  army  in  the  small  cantons,  as  he  was  as^ 
Bured  that  it  had  been  considerably  weakened  by  rein^ 
forcing  Haddick  and  Bellegarde,  when  a  number  of  acti- 
ons took  place,  during  which  difierent  posts  were  captured 
and  fe-captured>.and  no  advantage  gained  by  either  party* 
On  the  I4th  of  July  a  similar  attempt  was  made  by  Ge* 
neral  Hotze  with  the  Archduke's  left  wing,  on  the  right 
of  the  French  army.  Little  more  was  accomplished  by 
these  attacks  than  had  formerly  been  achieved  by  the 
French,  only  the  latter  were  able  to*  reckon  among  the 
prisoners  they  made,  the  Imperial  general.  Count  do 
Bey»  This  was  the  first  operation  of  the  Archduke^s 
left,  which  could  be  donominated  offensive,  and  had  an 
intimate  connection  with  athers^  preparing  in  the  Upper 
Vallais,  at  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  inhabitants 
appeared  in  arms  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Combined 
Powers,  and  molest  the  posts  of  General  Turreau. 

The  French  Commanner  now  found  it  necessary  to 
rest  and  recruit  his  army,  that  it  might  be  prepared  to 
meet  a  fresh  body  of  Russians  who  were  advancing  to- 
wards Swabia,  under  the  command  of  General  Rimsi 
Korsakow ;  IMasseim  strongly  fortified  his  right  wing, 
under  General  Lecourbe,  taking  care  not  to  weaken  his 
centre,  stationed  before  Zurich,  nor  his  left  which  Wat 
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flanked  by  the  Khine.  On  the  12th  of  August,  Mas^s 
began  his  attack  on  the  Archduke's  position,  with  the 
'  left  wing  of  his  army^  in  the  vicinity  of  Baden ;  next  day 
he  took  advantage  of  a  thick  fog  to  send  a  column  across 
the  Ljtnmaty  which  succeeded  in  carjing  one  of  the  maia 
guards  and  entering  the  camp  of  the  cavalry,  the  Repub* 
licans  pushed  forward  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city 
of  Zurich,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  rear  of  the  Arch- 
duke's line. 

The  French  were  afterwards  attacked  by  forces  greafly 
■uperior^  and  taken  in  flank  by  two  batteries,  when  they 
found  it  necessary  to  act  on  the  defensive.     The  carnage 
was  dreadful,  as  the  Swiss  of  both  parties  Avere  engaged, 
^    and  attacked  each  other  with  the  most  determined  fury 
and  revenge.     Massena  withdrew  his  forces  to  the  left 
side  of  the  Limmat,  and  on  the  1 5th  the  centres  of  the 
contending  armies  resumed  their  former  positions.    Th^ 
whole  columns  of  the  French  rights  comprehending  the 
division  of  General  Turreau,  in  the   Upper  Vallais,  a* 
mounting   to  about   30,000  men,  directed  their  odarch 
against  the  chief  posts  of  the  Austrians.     General  Cba>^ 
bran,  with  his  division,  passed  the  Sihlt,  repuUed   the 
enemy  on  the  West  side  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  ascended 
the  Heights  of  Etxel  and  Schindelezzi,  and  engaged^ 
<u>rps  of  Austrians  between  Lachen  Einsidlen.    By  forc- 
ing General  Jellachich  to  abandon  his  position  on  the 
lake  and  to  retreat  to  Zurich,  the  French  destroyed  the 
-communication  between  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the 
.Archduke's  army,  at  the  same  time  assisting  the  move- 
ments and  attacks  of  General  Lecourbe  upon  Schwitz  and 
•  the  whole  course  of  the  Schotten,  from  Altorf  to  the  top 
of  St.  Gothard.     l4eeourbe  had  it  in  charge  to  repulse  the 
troops  under  Simpschen  and  Jellachich,  and  he  vigorously 
attacked  the  Austrian  posts  before  Schwitz,  on  the  15th 
of  August,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  upon  Glaris,  by  the  way  of  the  Bragel  Moun- 
tain :  Lecourb^  in  person,  led  on  the  attack  against  the 
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post  of  Brunneu.  A  desperate  action  took  place  at  the 
"bridge  of  Mulben,  which  the  aid-de-campy  Montfort,  car- 
Tied,  in  spite  of  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery. 

Lecourbe,  with  a  fleet  of  boats,  proceeded  up  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  in  order  to  contribute  his  aid  to  the  difEcalt 
attack  upon  Altorf,  which  he  had  committed  to  the  chief 
officer  of  his  staff,  General  Person.  Some  of -the  troops 
intended  for  this  expedition  took  the  route  to  Seedorf, 
and  the  remainder  ta  Attinghausen,  at  which  villages  some 
bloody  engagements  were  fought,  as  well  as  at  Flueleu, 
near  th6  Chapel  of  William  >Tell.  General  Simpachen 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  Altorf  in  the  evening,  who  re- 
treated by  Schindellezzi,  after  he  had  destroyed  the 
bridges  on  the  Reuss.  The  same  day  General  Loison 
reached  Wasen,  after  a  difticult  m<nrch,  by  the  way  of 
Mount  Wepcha,  across  prodighaus  quanlitcs  of  ice  and 
snow.  He  reached  the  small  fort  of  the  M^yne,  situated 
between  the  precipices  of  the  torrent  of  the  same  Dame> 
and  perpendicular  rocks,  through  a  narrow  path,  defended 
by  musketry  and  artillery.  The  fort  was  defended  by 
SCO  men,  which  the  Itjpublican  grenadiers  carried  by 
assault. 

After  General  Lecourbe  had  scattered  and  pursued  a 
few  Austrian  posts  in  the  Valley  of  Maderan,  he  deter- 
mined to  ascend  the  Reuss,  and  got  before  General  Loison.  - 
As  he  proceeded  on  his  march  he  met  with  a  battalion 
which  Loison  had  sent  to  keep  up  a  communication  with 
him.  At  this  moment  Lecourbe  united  his  forces,  with 
a  view  to  make  an  attack  on  the  station  of  St.  Gothard,  ' 
and  come  up  with  the  right  wing  of  his  army  under  Ge- 
neral Gaudin,  who  had  received  orders  to  come  by  thte 
Heiirhts  of  the  Grimsel  and  the  Furca.  General  Lecourbe 
having  as  yet  received  i;io  intelligence  from  Loison,  rela- 
tive to  his  attack  on  the  station  at  St  Gothard,  continued 
his  route  ;  and,  as  he  deemed  it  impracticable  to  turn  the 
passage  of  tho  Pierced  Rock,,  he  resolved  to  attack  ia 
front,  and  force  the  passage  of  the  DcviJ's  Bridge,  across 
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the  Beoss^  20  miles  South  of  Altorf.  Having  formed  a 
junction  with  General  Loison,  he  attacked  the  Austrians 
by  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  fell  back  to  their  en- 
trenchments at  the  Devil's  Bridge,  flanked  by  the  torrent^ 
of  the  Reuss  and  inaceessible  mountains.  The  French 
shewed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  pursued 
the  Austrians,  expecting  to  pass  it  along  with  them  ;  but 
in  the  very  heat  of  tlie  battle  the  bridge  gave  way^  and  a 
hideous  chasm  of  fifty  feet  obliged  them  to  return,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  opposite 
side/  The  bridge  underwent  a  thorough  repair  during 
the  nighly  and,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  General  Gaudin 
appeared  on  the  right  side  of  it,  having  descended  the 
mountain  of  St.  Gothard,  by  the  Valley  of  Urseren.  The 
Austrians,  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  Grimsel,  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  Republicans  with  the  most  determined 
bravery.  The  camp  between  Oberwald  and  Gueschen 
was  attacked  and  ciirried  by  the  French ;  and  after  Gaudin 
had  rested  a  night  on  these  icy  summits,  he  prosecuted 
his  march,  by  Mount  Fucra,  upon  St.  Gothard. 

Thus  was  Lecourbe  master  of  St.  Gothard,  and  the 
whole  course  of  Reuss,  in  the'space  of  forty-eight  hours, 
and  re-established  a  communication  with  the  Upper  Vai- 
•  lais,  when  General  Turreau's  division  formed  a  junction 
with  the  right,  and  drove  the  Austrians  beyond  the 
Sempelen  with  great  loss.  In  the  meantime  the  Austrian 
army  having  retreated  from  Urseren  toward  J)isentis,  on 
the  Rhine,  began  to  rally  on  the  mountains  of  Crispalt, 
from  which  they  could  accomplish,  with  ease,  a  descent 
into  the  -Valley  of  the  Rhine;  and  they  succeeded  in 
blocking  up  the  entrance  into  the  Grisons  by  the  sources 
of  that  river,  by  the  way  of  Mounts  Adel  and  Sphigen, 
As  General  Lecourbe  was  apprehensive ^that  the  Austrians 
would  strengthen  themselves  in  this  position,  he  turned 
St.  Gothard  by  Airold,  and  marched,  with  the  principal 
part  of  his  forces,  after  their  junction,  towards  the  Lake 
of  Ober^Alpj  and  carried;  by  force,  the  difficult  defile  qxi 
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the  way  to  Disentis,  which  was  defended  by  three  batta* 
lions  of  Kerpen,  commanding  the  heights,  and  covering 
the  outlets  of  Cimul,  and  St,  Giacomo,  into  the  vallies  of 
the  Rhine.  This  engagement  was  uncommonly  sangui*- 
nary,  and  the  hostile  generals  charged  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  columns;  the  regiment  of  Kerpen  sustained 
many  dreadful  assaults,  but,  was  at  last,  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  Republicans,  and  only  a  small  pait  of  it  made 
gtK>d  its  retreat  to  Disentis. 

The  Archduke  made  every  preparation  to  strengthen 
his  left  wing,  after  its  signal  defeat,  and  brought  up  the 
first  Russian  columns  which  reached  Schaff hausen/ to  be 

'  engaged  in  battle  without  any  time  being  permitted  thepi 
to  rest.  In  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  Massena  on 
the  left,  and  induce  him  to  stop  the  movements  of 
Lecourbe,  he  dissembled  his  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Aar,  below  Baden,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  began  to 
construct  two  bridges.  The  work  was  carried  on  under 
the  protection  of  the  Republican  fire  03  the  left  side ;  but 
the  want  of  proper  anchorage,  from  the  rocky  bottom  of 
the  Aar,  rendered  this  mes^sure  impracticable.  The  first 
division  of  the  Russians,  under  General  Hotze,  marched 
upon  Regespurg  on  the  IQth,  with  a  view  to  put  a  period 
to  the  progress  of  the  French. 

Both  sides  seemed  now  preparing  to  act  with  greater 

.  activity  than  ever.  It  was  the  resolution  of  Suwarrow, 
in  Italy,  to  leave  no  place  behind  him  unoccupied,  and 
to  gain  possession  of  the  fiat  country.  Prior  to  his  at^ 
tempt  on  the  Ligurian  Republic,  he  pressed  the  siege  of 
Tortona,  blockaded  Coni  with  redoubled  caution,  and 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Republican  posts  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  defiles,  and  little  vallies  of  the  Appeaines. 
General  Klenau,  who  had  followed  the  rear-guard  of 
Macdonald  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  pf  the  East,  made 
himself  master  of  Sareana,  Fort  Lerici,  and  all  the  posi- 
tions on  the  Gulph  of  Spezzia,  where  the  Republicans 
were  already  masters  of  Fort  Stt  Maria,    Every  part  of 
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the  Allied  army  began  to  concentrate,  and  met  in  the 
plain  between  the  riyer  Orba  and  Scrivia,  when  the  ar- 
rival was  expected  of  the  army  which  had  besieged 
Mantua,  under  General  Kray ;  and  the  capture  of  the 
citadel  of  Tortona  was  to  be  the  signal  for  future  opera* 
fions. 

Joubert  having  received  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  in  place  of  M oreau,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
ordered  to  descend  the  Appenines,  to  bfing  Suwarrow  to 
engage  himj  which  movement  was  to  be  favoured  by 
some  corps  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  AIps^  now  com- 
manded by  Championnet,  who  had  baffled  all  the  calum- 
nies of  the  old  Directory.  Massena,  in  Switzerland,  was 
to  come  to  a  general  engagement  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  Austrian  army,  to  force  it  to  abandon  the  small  can- 
tons, and  St.  Gothardy  which  was  considerably  weakened 
by  being  extended ;  he  was  also  directed  to  act  on  the 
right  side  of  the  lower  Rhine,  to  force  the  Archduke 
either  to  come  to  the  aid  of  General  Stzarray,  or  prevent 
bim  from  receiving  reinforcements  by  the  way  of  Swabia. 
This  constituted  the  plan  of  attack  from  Schaffbausen  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

It  was  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland  tjhat  the  French 
Republic  had  most  to  apprehend,  which  induded  the  Go* 
vemment  to  send  powerful  reinforcements  to  the  army 
in  that  quarter,  which  arrived  in  constant  succession,  by 
di^erent  routes,  to  unite  with  the  centre  and  wings  of 
Massena's  army,  while  his  antagonist,  the  Archduke,  could 
not  receive  divisions  of  Russian  troops  by  any  other  way 
than  that  of  Schaffbausen,  and  whose  periods  of  arrival 
could  be  calculated  with  pre9ision.  The  reinforcements 
of  Massena  were  excellent  troops,  chiefly  consisting  of 
infantry;  but,  as  they  were  unacquainted  with  fighting 
among  mountains,  the  Austrians  had  greatly  the  advantage 
of  them,  united  with  mountaineers^  Swias^  aa4  Tyroleans^ 
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who'  had  re-captured  St.  Gothard,  and  the  Grisons^  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  small  cantons*  * 

In  the  meantime,  General  Joabert  made  judicioas  ar<i-^ 
rangements  of  the  reinforcements  which  he  received  from 
the .  Republican  government.  The  mutilated  army  of 
Macdonald,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Allies, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Genoa/  but  the  long  attemped 
junction  was  still  prevented;  the  General  repaired  to  , 
France  to  enjoy  a  short  season  of  repose,  at  a  distance 
from  the  excessive  fatigues  and  horrors  of  war — a  tran- 
quillity to  which  he  was  entitled  from  his  having  accom- 
pliabed  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  honourable  retreats 
recorded  in  history.  Jouhert*s  right  wing  was  command- 
ed by=  St.  Cyr,  and  the  left  by  Perignon,  which  latter 
took  the  strong  position  of  Millesiiiio>  and,  likewise^ 
Murialto  an^Callizano  in  the  vicinity  of  Ceva. 

The  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  French  army  were 
covered  by  the  Bochetta,  as  they  marched  from  Mon- 
tenotte  to  Campofreddo,  and  pushed  their  advanced 
posts  into  the  valley  at  Erro,  and  of  the  Orba.  An 
advanced,  guard  under  General  Dombrousky,  took  pos- 
session of  the  posts  of  Gavi,  while  that  of  Serravalla  was 
forced  to  capitulate.  General  Joubert  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Campo  Marino,  and  reconnoitred  his  posi- 
tions, in  company  with  Moreau,  being  resolved  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Tortona,  and  to  force  his  way  into  the 
plains  of  Liguria.  He  desired  General  Moreau  to  assist 
him  with  his  advice  and  instructions  before  his  depar- 
ture, with  which  that  extraordinary  officer  generously 
complied,  and  accepted  of  a  command  under  the  orders 
of  Joubert.  Having  taken  strong  advanced  guards  from 
the  centre  and  right  wing  of  his  ermy  on  the  13th  of 
August,  and  posted  himself  in  the  vallies  of  the  Orba  and 
the  Bormida,  Joubert  formed  three  columns  of  attack ; 
the  first  took  the  route  of  me  Bormida,  marching  upon 
Acqui  by  the  way  of  Dego ;  the  second  descended  the 
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Yalley  of  Erro,  through  which  the  river  of  that  name 
fiowsy  and  marched  towards  Castelferro^  while  the  third 
marched  from  Campofreddo,  and  was  to  make  its  en- 
trance into  the. plain  Givi. 

Afourth  column,  superior  to  the  rest  in  strength^  march* 
ed  by  th^  defiles  of  the  Bochetta,  under  General  St.  Cyr, 
to  whom  Moreau  had  united  himself  as  a  guide,  although 
the  real  object  of  its  destination  was  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Tortona.  The  Republicans,  on  the  same  day,  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  troops  under 'General  BellegardCi 
•who  were  in  possession  of  Trezzo  and  fiestanga  before 
Acquis  General  Joubert,  who  pushed  the  left  wing  at 
jBasaluzzo,  where  he  could  cover  the  movements  of  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scrivia,  was 
determined  to  follow  the  course  of  the  mountains  on  the 
right  side  of  this  river,  and  march  directly  against 
Tortona.  This  was  a  manoeuvre  which  Suwarrow  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  prevent/unless  he  could  drive  the 
Republican  army  from  their  position,  which  he  determin- 
ed to  attempt  without  loss  of  time,  and  accordingly  com- 
menced his  attack  on  the  l6th  of  August.  The  right 
wing  of  the  Combined  Army,  under  General  Kray,  began 
the  bloody  action,  who  directed  his  whole  force  against 
the  left  wing  of  the  French,  where  General  Joubert  had 
assumed  the  personal  command. 

Scarcely  bad  the  battle  commenced,  when  this  gallant 
officer  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  ball,  which  pierced 
him  to  the  heart,  while  heading  and  animating  the  infan- 
try by  his  personal  presence,  who  were  enthusiastically 
exclaiming,  "  Forward  !  forward  !"  and  General  Jou- 
bert, to  whose  military  talents  and  character  every  poli- 
tical party  in  France  did  equal  justice,  exclaimed  with 
his  expiring  breath,  "  Forward !  forward !"  Novi,  situ- 
ated nine  miles  South-south-west  of  Tortona,  was  at- 
tempted to  be  turned  by  Gieneral  Kray,  and  at  the  same 
time  attacked  in  front  by  the  Russian  commander,  Ba« 
gration ;  but  their  united  assaults  were  ineffectual,  when 
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DerfeldeH  and  Melas,  with  th6  centre  and  left  wing,  wcr« 
commanded  to  attack,  the'  one  by  the  road  of  Novi^  and 
the  other  by  the  left  or  West  ftide  of  the  Scrivia ;  an  at- 
tempt which  proved  equally  as  abortive  as  the  one  already 
mentioned,  since  the  Russian  commander,  Derfelden, 
found  it  impraeticable  to  gain  <  the  heights  to  the  left 
ofNovi. 

All  the  hostile  lines  were  now  closely  engaged  ;  and, 
as  was  to  be*  expected,  the  slaughter  was  prodigious. 
The  troops  under  General  Kray  were  driven  back  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  with  great  loss ;  a  circumstance 
which  determined  Suw^rrow  to  make  another  attack  upoa 
the  heights  of  Novi  with  the  joint  forces  under  Derfelden, 
Bagration,  and  Milloradowitch  ;  but  so  determined  wafe 
the  opposition  of  the  Republicans,  that  they  could  not 
be  compelled  to  abandon  tlieir  position.  During  this  con«> 
test  the  centre  of  the  Combined  Army  was  nearly  annihi- 
lated,by  the  charges  of  the  French^i  which  were  sustained 
by  Svwarrow'  with  that  ferocious  kind  of  courage  for 
which  he  was  remarkable  through  life.  As  he  could  not 
force  the  centre  of  the  etiemy,  he  did  every  thing  in  hia 
power  to  prevent  its  progress.  Moreau  assumed  the 'chief 
'^command  after  the  death  of  Joubert,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his-  personal  bravtsry. 

General  Melas,  with'  the  left  wing,  composed  of  18 
battalions  of  grenadiers,  and  six  of  Austrian  infantry, 
reached  the  first  heights  of  Novi,  on  the  side  of  Bettola, 
sending  the  corps  of  Nobili  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scrivia,  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  the  Republican  army. 
With  the  division  of  Frolich  he  engaged  the  right  flank 
of  the  French,  when  General  Lusignan  received  some 
desperate  wounds,  and  was  made  prisoner.  The  Prince 
of  Lichtenstein  was  ordered  to  pass  the  line  of  the  French 
army  to  the  rear  of' their  right  wing,  and  take  possession 
at  the  same  time  of  whatever  intermediate  points  he 
might  deem  of  advantage.  Melas  fortified  this  move- 
ment by  strong  batteries  in  the  direction  of  the  troops^ 
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^hich  tiiroed  the  tide  of  victory  in  favour  of  the  Allies. 
Melas  made  an  attack  upou  the  post  of  ^!ovi  at  five  iu 
the eveoing-^^^  post  which  had  ah-eudy  caused  the  eifusion 
of  so  much  bloody  aud  -which  Moreau  had  stroogly  rein^ 
forced,  to  cover  his  retreat,  which  he  now  perceived 
ivas  become  inevitable ;  but  which  he  did  not  accomplish 
till  he  was  nearly  surrounded.  The  communication  with 
Gavi  was  entirely  cut  off  by  the  Priuce  of  Lichtenstein^ 
on  which  account  the  French  army  could  only  retreat  by 
Ovada,  (20  miles  South-east  of  Novi. 

At  its  commencement,  the  retreat  was  conducted  with 
oonsiderable  order ;  but  the  road  beiog  blocked  up  by 
the  artillery  in  passing  through  Pasturano,  the  rear-guard 
was  obliged  to  halt,  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
closely  pursued  by  General  Karackzy.  Violent  efforts 
were  made  by  Grouchy,  Perignon,  and  Parthenau,  to 
rally  the  rear-guard,  but  without  efl'ect,  when  all  these 
generals  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners,  and  night 
alone  terminated  the  conflict.  The  French  had  numbers 
to  contend  with  .vastly  superior  to  their  own,  as  well  as 
equally  courageous  ;  but  they  fought  with  that  fury  which 
is  the  offspring  of  despondency. 

The  bloody  battle  of  Novi  left  £5,000  men  dead  upon 
the  field,  including  both  sides,  and  the  victory  was  not 
determined  till  Melas  had  succeeded  in  turning  the  right 
wing  of  the  French  arniy.  It  is  probable  that  Joubert 
might  have  been  yet  alive  bad  he  waited  with  patience 
to  ascertain  the  plan  of  Suwarrow  from  his  first  move- 
ments, and  resolved  to  strike  decisive  blows  only  when 
existing  circumstances  evinced  their  necessity;  but  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  mijjtary  fame  conducted  him  to  his 
ruin.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  his  place  was  mpst 
ably  supplied  by  General  Moreau ;  but  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  the  loss  of  a  commander  in  the  heat  of  an 
action  is  never  sufficiently  supplied,  although  his  suc« 
cessor  should  possess  superior  abilities. 

The  French  army '  retreating  towards  the  Appenines 
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during  the  night,  was  pursued,  by  General  "ELaiackzy,  who 
had  made  hioiftelf  oifister  of  a  part  of  the  field  artillery 
left  at  Pasturano^  Morean  took  possession  of  the  Red 
Mountain )  in  ordec  to  'favour  his  retreat^  where  St.  Cyr 
was  posted  to  defend  the  approaches  to  the  Bochetta ; 
and  the  Republican  army  rallied  by  degrees  and  resumed 
its  former  positions.  Morciau  repaired  to  Genoa,  and 
urged  Championnet  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  army.  The  honour  of  the  victory  of  Novi  was,  no* 
conditionally,  ascribed  to  Melas,  by  General  SuwarroW  ; 
a  degree  of  candour  which  will  do  honour  to*  his  memory, 
since  it  proves  that  he  knew  how  to  give  to  military  me* 
Tit  its  just  tribute  of  applanse;  yet  the  part  he  himself 
took  in  the  battle  was  considered  so  highly  honourable, 
that  his  own  sovereign  conferred  on  him  the  surname, 
Italisky,  upon  the  occasion. 

Suwarrow  having  detached  his  right  wing,  and  given 
it  in  charge  to  Melas,  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  movements 
of  the  Republican  array,  preserving  its  advanced  posti 
on  the  Appenine  mountains^  took  the  route  to  Asti  with 
the  centre  di\"!sion  of  his  army,  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
Championnet's  army  with  that  of  the  deceased  Joubert, 
or  to  force  him  to  form  it  beyond  the  Alps,  if  he  could 
not  prevent  it,  and  compel  him  to  abandon  the  Ligurian 
Republic.  These  movements  were  intended  to  forward 
the  siege  af  Coni,  which  the  delectable  iiature  of  the  sea- 
son rendered.it  necessary  to  forward* 

In  the  mean  time  the  citadel  of  Tor  tona  submitted  to  a 
capitulation,  on  the  proviso  that  the  place  should  not  <be 
given  up  to  the  Combiifed  Powers  til)  the^expiration  of 
t.en  days  from  the  date  of  its  surrender,  unless  it  shotfld 
he  relived  during  that  period.  Every  day  now  rendered 
the  situation  of  Genoa  more  alarming;  and  Klenau,  who 
had  made  himself  master  of  Fort  St.  Maria,  and  Sistri-di- 
Li-vante,  proceeded  on  that  side,  while  Admiral  Nelson 
blockaded  the  port.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  a  real 
famine  was  experienced   by  the  inhabitants ;    but  the 
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Freuch  did  not  abandon,  this  interesting  and  unfortunate 
cit^  during  the  wars  in  Italvi  which  was  at  once  the  prey 
of  the  conquerors  and  the  ultimate  resource  of  the  con- 
quered. The  Bochetta  continued  free  from  depreda* 
tionS;  and  the  entrenched  situation  of  the  French  army 
in  the  Ligurian  Republic  remained  unbroken.  Generid 
Klenav  was  eager  to  attack  Recco,  under,  favour  of  the 
British  squadron^  but  he  vvas  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
so|>erior  prowess  of  General  Miolis,vvho  protected  Genoa 
on  the  £ast|  between  the  territory  ofBobbioaud  the  sea. 
Moreau  was  personally  present  in  this  action,  support- 
ing the  divison  of  Miolis  with  1,500  men ;  the  right  wing 
of  General  Klenau  vvas  turned  by  the  heights  of  Toriglia. 
Moreau  engaged  him  in  flank,  while  General  MioHs 
marched  against  him  in  front.  Klenau  was  compeIIe«( 
to  retreat  upon  the  mountains  beyond  Reppalo,  after  he 
had  sustained  a  considerable  loss. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  sent  as 
many  troops  as  he  could  possibly  spare  towards  the  Col 
de  Tende,  by  the  valley  of  Barcelonette  with  a  design  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Coni  and  Fencstrelles, 
which  were  blockaded  by  the  Combined  Powers ;  his 
left  wing  being  extended  on  the  greater  and  lesser  Mount 
Cents,  and  Tarantin  on  little  St,  Bernard,  and  the  valley 
pf  Aost. 

The  important  trust  comitted  to  Suwarrow  was  equally 
arduous  with  that  of  Prince  Charles  in  Switzerland,  op« 
posed  as  he  was  to  the  skill  and  courage  of  an  active, 
enterprising  enemVr  On  the  1st  of  September  the  centre 
of  the  army  was  at  Asti ;  his  left  at  Novi,  defended  Tor- 
tona,  and  its  posts  reached  within  sight  of  the  Bochetta. 
His  right  wing  extended  towards  the  Po,  near  Turin,  and 
the  other  posts  were  reinforced  which  guarded  the  en- 
trances to  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  Championqet,  in  the 
meaotime,  carried  on  a  war  of  posts  with  remarkable  acti* 
vity,  one  of  which  made  its  entrance  into  Suse,  29  miles 
West-north-west  of  Turin ;  a  second  got  possession  oi 
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the  towa  and  valley  of  Asti,  compelling  the  ImperiiiJ 
troops  to  fall  back  to  the  fort  of  Bard,  situated  on  the 
Dora  river,  30  miles  North  by  West  of  Turin.  While  it 
seemed  to  be  his  intention  to  attack  on  the  side  of  Coni, 
and  the  Col  de  Tende,  he  forced  a  number  of  important 
postsy  and  marched  as  far  as  Pignerol,  19  miles  South-west 
of  Turin,  and  24  South-east  of  Suse.  Moreau  having 
maintained  his  positiqns  on  the  side  of  the  Eastern  river, 
in  defiance  of  the  efforts  of  General  Klenau,  he  pushed 
difierent  detachments  as  far  as  Basaluzzo,  10  miles  l^outh- 
east  of  Alexandria,  and  16  North-east  of  Acqui,  and  made 
such  preparations  as  evinced  that  he  wa^  still  determined 
to  advance. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  affairs  of  Switzer- 
land obliged  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  send  reinforce- 
Hients  to  that  quarter.  The  first  column  of  the  Russians 
began  its  march  on  the  8th  of  September,  under  General 
Kosenberg,  who  took  the  route  by  Novarra,  intending  to 
pass  St.  Gothard,  by  the  way  of  Ijellinzone.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Moreau  had  previous  notWe  of  this  movement, 
for  he  left  his  position  the  next  day,  at  the  head  of  Q5fiOO 
men,  divided  into  three  columns,  the  first  of  which  was 
directed  against  Acqui,  and  the  two  others  against  Novi 
rind  Serravalla.  Kray  proceeded  to  meet  him  with  his 
left:  wing  and  part  of  the  centre  division,  when  a  desperate 
engagement  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Republicans,  and  Moreau  was  obliged  to  resume  his 
former  positions.  The  citadel  of  Tortona  surrendered  to 
Suwarrow  on  the  Uth  of  September,  who,  having  public- 
ly expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Austrian  generals,  set 
out  for  Switzerland  with  the  Russian  rear-guard.  When 
Tortona  surrendered,  Kray  marched  his  whole  army 
from  Basaluzzo,  where  he  covered  the  siege,  marched 
against  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  upon  Coni.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  under  Meias,  consisting  of  $5 
battalions  and  five '  regiments  of  cavalry,  assembled  on 
the  <>th  at  Bra,  upon  the  Stura,  because  it  was  a  position 
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extremely  centrical  between  the  Alps  and  Appeninea, 
calculated  to  stop  the  career  of  Championnet,  and  pre* 
vent  bis  junction  with  Moreau^  which  he  was  seriottily 
meditating, 

Championnet  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Pignerol^  when 
the  troops  sent  towards  Suse  marched  against  Turin,  to 
the  amount  of  7>000  men  ;  the  left  of  the  French , army 
of  the  Alps  took  the  route  from  Aost  to  Ivrea  on  the 
Dora,  where  the  Austrian  General,  Haddic,  was  stationed, 
forming  the  right  wing  of  the  Imperial  army.  By  these 
movements  he  menaced  Turin,  and  the  Austrian  right 
flank,  for  which  reason  he  marched  in  force  to  the  en- 
trance  of  the  valley  of  the  Stura,  near  Staffardi.  On  the 
14th  and  15th  various  engagements  took,  place  before 
Fossano  and  Savigliano,  when  General  Gotlensheim,  with 
his  advanced  guard  of  (S^OOO  men,  was  forced  to  abandon 
these  two  importrint  posts ;  but  Championnet  had  not 
long  retained  the  possession  of  them  when  he  was  ob- 
liged to  give  them  up. 

When  Championnet  was  no  mere  than  a  single  day's 
march  from  effecting  a  jjunctioa  .with  Moreau,  Genend 
Kray,  who  had  collected  his  whole  forces  at  Bra,  pro^ 
ceeded  to  give  battle  to  the  French  army,  which,  bad 
advanced  too  far,  and  was  almost  insulated.  Theoamp 
at  Bra  was  broken  up  on  the  18th  of  Septeimber,  wheu 
Kray,  with  his  left  wing,  marched  towards  Fossano,  and 
Melas,  with  the  second  division,  was  to  act  against  Savig* 
liano,  who  commenced  the  action,  and  It  was  retaken  by 
the  right  wing.  Fossano  was  abandoned,  during  the 
night,  by  the  French,  who  retreated  to  Maira,  with  cpn^ 
siderable  loss.  General  Bellegarde,  repulsed,  on  the  side 
of  Rivoli,  nine  miles  West  of  Turin,  was  supported  by 
Kaim  and  Vuka«sowich,  who  compelled  the  French  tQ 
retreat  to  Suse". 

Since  Moreau's  retreat  to  Savona,  72  miles  South- eastr 
by-east  of  Turin,  and  his  endeavours  to  free  Tortona, 
Vol.  m.       -I 
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DO  operation  of  importaace  bad  taken  place  on  the  side 
of.Qlenoa.     In  this  mannet  did  Kraj  defend  and  secore 
the'march  of  the  Russian  troops,  who  were  making  the 
utmost  expedition  to  gain  the'pass  of  St.  Gothard,  by  the 
route  fonnerly. mentioned.    ' 

Championnet  now  left  the  command  of  the  Army  pf 
the  Alps  to  General  Duhere>  and  proceeded  to  receive 
from  Moreau  the  chief  command  of  the  Army  of  Italyv 
which  was '  to  be  considered  as  united  to  the  Army^of 
the  Alps.  Before  Moreau  set  out  for  Paris,  to  which 
place  he  was  ordered  to  repair,  he  addressed  his  army  ia 
an  animated  speech,  and  paid  them  many  handsome  com- 
pliments for  their  heroism  apd  intrepidity  and  their  laa^ 
dable  patience  and  perseverance,  in  spite  of  eVery  trouble 
w  calamity. 

The  total:  of  Suwarrow's  army  in  Italy,  did  not  exceed 
80|(XX>>  although  it  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  about 
10,000  men  in  the  beginnitig'  of  July.  The  army  on  its 
march  was  joined  at  Mount  Cenere,  on  the  I5th  of  Sep^ 
tember,  by  Suwarrow,  who  made  every  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  an  attack  upon  St.  Gothard,  and  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Impeorial  commanders  Auffenberg  «id 
Jellachicb,  who  were  masters  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
Grisons  and  the  small  cantons,  opposite  to  the  advanced 
guards  of  General  Lecourbe. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  French  enter  Francfort  and  levy  Contributiom....Th€ 
Archduke  takes  the  Command  of  the  Army  in  Germany.,.. 
Expedition  to  Holland,  under  the  Duke  qf  York  and  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie... Various  Engagements  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  Troops,,. .Surrender  of  the  Dutch  Fleet 
to  the  English...,Great  Exertions  of  the  Dutch  to  rdirforce 
their  Army. ...The  Duke  of  York  detained  from  joining  the 
Expedition  by  contrary  Winds,,. .General  Dumonceau 
defeated  by  the  English. 

^/VHITlST  General  Suwarrow  intendins:  to  overwhelm 
the  army,  of  Massena  on  the  Southern  frontier  of  Switf 
Berlandy  the  French  u'ere  about  to  make  a  very  powerful 
4]iversion  to  relieve  him  on  the  North,  by  a  new  invasion 
of  Germany.  The  troops  destined  to  constitute  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  were  to  be  x;ommanded  by  General 
MoreaUy  but  were  under  General  Muller,  until  the  arrival 
of  that  officer.  Muiler  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Man- 
heim  on  the  2oth  of  August,  his  advanced  guard  taking 
the  route  to  Heidelberg  and  Schewetzingen.  He  issued 
a  manifesto  to  his  army,  ordering  them  to  have  a  sacred 
regard  to  property,  which,  in  that  unhappy  country,  had 
been  too  often  violated ;  and  this  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther, addressed  to  the  inhabitants,  ui'ging  them  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  houses,  and  beware  of  taking  up 
arms  against  the  Republicans,  if  they  expected  to  find 
them  friends.  He  then  proceeded  to  Schewetzingen,  and 
from  thence  to  Wisloch,  and  forced  the  hussars,  under 
Greneral  Szeckler  to  abandon  Heidelberg,  of  which  be  in- 
stantly took  possession. 

Baraguy  d'Hillers,  with  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  marched  from  Ment?;  its  first  division  pro- 
ceeded to  Frankfort,  and  the  second  to  AschafFenburg. 
The  division  b^ore  Frankfort  took  possession  of  the  gate 
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khd  ontposts,  when  the  Republican  commander  insist^cl  bfl 
ist  considerable  quantity  of  clothing  being  delivered  up  to 
hvto,  which  he  knew  was  intended  for  the  Austrian  army. 
Baraguy  d'Hilliers  imposed  upon  the  city  a  contribution 
of  5^8,000  livres  ;  after  which  he  crossed  the  Maine,  and, 
penetrating  into  the  country  of  Darmstadt,  he  arrived  at 
Heidelberg  on  the  1  st  of  September,  where  he  formed  d 
junction  with  the  troops  of  General  MuUer.  Having 
united  their  forces,  they  pushed  their  advanced  guatds  as 
far'fC!^  Heilbron ;  but  the  dragoons  under  La  Tour  coming 
in  sight,  to  co-operate  with  Szeckler's  hussars,  resisted 
the  French,  who  were  obliged  to  retreat,  after  they  had 
either  carried  off  or  destroyed  the  magazines. 

As  soon  As  the  Archduke  was  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Republicans  in  Svvabia^  he  senty  the  27th  of 
August,  eight  battalions  of  Austrian  infantry  from  Schaff- 
hausen,  part  of  whom  took  the  route  to  Viliengen,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  way  of  the  Brisgaw.  This  aid  was 
rendered  more  important  by  the  rising  of  the  peasants 
and  the  land-'Sturm^  to  which  they  had  been  strongly 
invited  by  the  manifesto  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  who 
exhorted  them  to  defend  their  own  houses  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  Baron  d'Albini  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  land^sturm ;  and  the  armed  peasants  uniting 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  defeated  a  body  of  Republicans 
in  the  vicinity  of  Seligenstadt*  Tlie  Elector  allowed 
them  the  pay  of  field  soldiers,  which  he  promised  to  con- 
tinue till  the  situation  of  the  Imperial  army  should  ren- 
der it  prudent  to  disband  them.  They  were  mixed  with 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  line,  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to 
one,  to  be  instructed  in  the  military  art. 

By  this  means  the  Austrians  received  such  auxililiry 
force  as  they  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain;  and  the 
courage  of  the  country  people  was  now  as  great  as  their 
terror  iiad  been  on  a  former  occasion,  and  produced 
about  30,000  men,  a  greater  number  than  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  employ.    Baroa  d'Albini  kutimated  to  the 
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Comiiiatidant  of  Mentz,  that  if  he  permitted  any  of  the 
Crerman  National  Guards  to  be  shot,  he  would  certainly 
retaliate  upon  all  those  whom  the  chances  of  war  might 
throw  in  his  way.  This  new  raised  army  took  its  route 
across  the  Maine  at  Francfort,  got  possession  of  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  aienaced  the  city  of  Ments. 

The  territory  of  the  Landgrave  of  Darmstadt  was  con- 
sidered as  neutral,  and  therefore  respected,  while,  in  his 
tarn,  he  was  faithful  to  his  stipulations  and  strengthened 
the  garrison  of  Darmstadt  to  preserve  that  neutrality. 
The  French  did  not  confine  their  threatenings  to  the  in- 
habitants who  had  taken  up  arms  against  them,  for  they 
poured  their  vengeance  on  different  villages,  and  laid 
Sinzheim  in  ashes.  Muller  having  mustered  his  troops 
on  the  Srd  of  September  at  Schweitzingen,  found  he  had 
18,000  men^with  whom  he  invested  Philipsburgh,  and 
commanded  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  transported  from 
Mentz,  t6  preserve  his  communications  an^  secure  his 
retreat*  On  the  7th,  he  began  to  bombard  Philipsburgh, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Rhingrave  of  Salm  and  an 
Austrian  garrison. 

The  presence  of  the  Archduke  was  now  necessary  to 
check  'these  new  inroads ;  be,  therefore,  resigned  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Switiserland  to  General  Hotze, 
and  relieved  a  body  of  troops,  entrenched  at  Zurich,  by  a 
division  of  Russians.  General  Massena  took  advantas:e 
of  the  retrogade  movements  of  the  Allies  on  the  lake  of 
Zurich  and  Wallenstadt,  by  pressing  closely  on  their  left 
wing  ;  he  again  attacked  the  Swiss  legions  at  WalHn- 
shofien,  under  M.  de  Roverea;  but  the  engagement 
between  the  advanced  post  was  productive  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  either  party.  Soult  and  Molitor  assaulted  the 
posts  of  the  enemy  at  Uznach  an4  Olaris,  and  secured  for 
themselves  more  advantageous  positions.  The  Arch- 
duke's army,  now  under  Hotze,  did  not  alter  its  position 
at  Zurich,  although  the  rear  was  thus  threatened,  but 
persevered  in  its  movements  by  the  right  •flank,  and 
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^y  passed  the  Rhine  with  a  strong  body,  a  part  of  which 

i  proceeded  forward  on  the  side  of  the  Brisgaw, 

\k'  -Prince    Charles  fi;ced  his    head- quarters  at  Donaw-' 

%  schingen  on  the  4th  of  September^  from  whence  General 

^!  Stzarray  had    proceeded    to  the   rehef  of  Phi]ipsburg» 

^This  was  designed  to  protect  Swabia^  and  check  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  French  army  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine  ^ 
but,  though  the  Allies  had  been  so  successful  during  the 
campaign^  they  were  incapable  of  rising  above  the  nar« 
row  spirit  that  had  been  fatal  to  them  during  tbe  whole 
war  ;•  instead  of  sending  new  supplies  to  meet  the  in- 
creased exertions  of  the  French^  it  was  their  make-shift 
polic}*  to  strengthen  one  frontier  by  weakening  another. 
•1  General   Kray  received   orders  to  retrograde   with   the 

I  'division   unde^    his   command — this,   with   the   Russian 

auxilliai'ies  in  Switzerland,  those  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^, 
and  the  Imperial  army  under  the  Archduke  id  Swabia^ 
altogether,  formed  a  powerful  barrier  on  the  Rhine ;  but 
it  was  obtained  by  sacrificing  the  hopes  that  had  been 
entertained  on  the  side  of  Italy,  for  the  forces  of  Melas 
were  scarcely  able,  to  make  a  stand,  much  less  to  avU 
offensively  against  the  increasing  French  army.  From 
no  part  of  this  petty  policy  could  the  wise  men  of  Dowo- 
ing-street  be  excused ;  they  had  projected  an  expedition 
to  take  Holland ;  but,  instead  of  generously  advancing 
with  the  Allies,  whilst  they  were  yet  able  to  make  good 
their  ground,  the  English  first  suffeied  their  friends  to  be 
exhausted,  and  then,  from  a  sense  of  mere  shame,  contri- 
buted  their  feeble  help  at  the  moment  when  it  was  too 
late  to  be  useful.  The  grand  expedition  was  concerted 
between  England  and  Russia;  the  chief  command  wa^ 
given  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercratnbie«  Twelve  battalions  and 
■^'.  ^ome  troops  of  cavalry  were  collected  at  Southampton  ; 

and  this  force  was  soon,  augmented  with  sack  rapidity , 
that  this  sfcret  expedition  was  known  to  be  destined  for 
the  invasion  of  Holland  long  before  the  sailing  of  the 
troops.    Jt  was  probably  impossible  to  keep  this  aifidr 
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altogether  a  secret;  but  it  was  so  well  known  to  the 
French  government  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  that 
it  was  public  with  them  while  it  was  called  secret  with  the 
English:  the  principal  points  of  attack  were,  however, 
well  concealed.  The  chief  station  of  the  transports  for 
conveying  the  troops  seemed  to  menace  Zealand,  the 
entrances  of  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt,  while  it  was  pre- 
sumed, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Russians  would  make 
an  assault  upon  West  Friesland,  and  the  province  of 
Groningen,  making  their  entrance  by  the  Weser,  and  the 
Ems.  This  was  conjectured  from  the  great  distance  of 
the  Russians,  their  tedious  navigation,  the  great  conse* 
quence  of  making  a  diversion  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  Eastern  provinces,  as  these  were  considered  to  be  best 
afiected  towards  the  re-establishment  of  the  Stadtholder, 

This  opinion  was  confirmed  irom  the  forming  of  maga- 
zines at  Bremen,  and  causing  the  officers  of  the  ci-devant 
government  of  Holland  to  meet  at  Lingen,  Every  ad- 
vantage might  have  accured  from  this  state  of  uncertainty^ 
if  those  who  took  the  management  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
forces  had  been  capable  of  improving  them  ;  for,  as  the 
power  of  the  Batavian  government  was  truly  insignificant, 
and  even  that  must  necessarily  be  divided,  the  whole 
coast  was  equally  open  to  the  invader,  and  the  most  po- 
^lous  part  of  the  country  was  evidently  that  which 
would  give  opportunity  to  the  greatest  number  of  the 
people  tQ  join  the  standard  pf  thie  Stadtholder.  Other 
considerations  took  the  lead  upon  the  occasion.  The 
remnant  of  the  Dutch  fleet  still  lay  in  the  Texel,  which 
would,  probably,  betray  its  trust,  could  the  British  force 
the  passage,  reduce  it  to  its  own  exertions,  and  detach  it 
from  the  protection  of  the  batteries.  Admiral  Mitchell, 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  set  sail  from  the  Downs  with 
about  130  transports  under  his  command,  which  had  on 
board  the  first  division  of  the  army. 

The  second  was  commanded  by  bis  Royal  Highness 
Che  Duke  of  York,  having  the  designation  of  General- 
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issimo  conferred  lipon  hiin;  but  it  was  to  remain  at 
Margate  till  news  arrived  of  General  Abercrombie's  land- 
ing at  the  destined  port.  This  army  to  be  commanded 
by  the  Duke,  of  York,  amounted  to  45,000  men/ includ- 
ing British  and  Russians.  The  naval  force  of  the  Dutch, 
at  that  period, ,  consisted  of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  under 
Rear-admiral  S|ory,  and  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Texel.  Not 
more  than  20,0(X)  forces  could  be  levied,  without  the 
greatest  difficulty,  by  the  Dutch  government ;  and  France 
had  been  obliged  to  neglect  the  defence  of  Holland  by 
the  vast  reinforcements  which  were  required  by  the  armies 
of  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland.  Brunc  was  their  Com- 
mimder-in  chief,  authorised  by  the  Batavain  government 
to  take  this  office  upon  him  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  be^ 
tween  the  two  Republics.  He  provided  at  first  for  the 
defence  of  Zealand,  as  he  expected  the  attack  on  that 
quarter.  Da^udels  and  Dumonceau  were  charged  by  him 
with  the  defence  of  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  the  Eastern 
provinces,  while  he  kept  a  body  of  troops  in  reserve  for 
the  protection  of  such  points  as  might  be  occasionally 
menaced. 

Contrary  winds  retarded  the  progress  of  Admiral 
Mitchell,  and  some  of  his  vessels  were  separated  from  the 
convoy :  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  tempest  wa3 
tUc  cause,  or  whether  they  were  intended  to  deceive  as  to 
the  real  point  of  attack,  they  only  appeared  on  the  coast 
of  Zealand,  Groningen,  and  East  Friesland;  but  the 
British  fleet,  on  the  19th  of  August,  appeared  on  th^ 
coast  of  North  Holland.  A  summons  was  next  day  sent 
to  Admiral  Story,  by  Lord  Duncan,  who  had  joined  die 
squadron  under  Admiral  Mitchell,  commanding  him  to 
snrrender,  and  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
lawful  supreme  of  that  country;  to  set  an  example  of 
submission  before  his  squadron,  which  would,  undoubted* 
ly,  be  followed  by  every  man  under  bis  command ;  to 
hoist  the  Orange  flag,  and  join  tlie  squadron  belonging 
to  Great  Britain.     He  was  assOred  that  20,000  men  had 
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landed  at  the  Helder,  but  he  refused  to  comply.    A  sum* 
rnonsy  of  a  similar  purport,  was  sent  by  General  Aber- 
crombie  to  the  officer  \v))o  commanded  at  the  Helder, . 
which  was  also  received  with  indignation. 

The  British  experinced  adverse  winds  till  the  26th  of 
Augusts  when  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel  and  Caknts-org,  consisting  of  15  sail 
of  the  lipCi  about  50  frigates,  and  130  transports.  Pro« 
tected  by  the  cannon  of  the  fleet.  General  Abercrombie 
landed  his  grenadiers  next  morning,  together  with  his 
light  infantry.  General  Daendels  having  united  his 
whole  forces  at  the  Great  Keten,  seven  tniles  and  a  half 
South-west  of  the  Helder,  marched  directly  towards  the 
Northen  Sands,  lying  on  the  South  of  Uuysduynen,  and, 
when  the  British  troops  were  on  their  march  to  this  place, 
a  severe  engagement  took  place  between  the  contending 
parties.  Colonel  Luch  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  during 
which  period  the  remainder  of  JJaendel's  division,  the 
5th  demi-brigade,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  part  of 
the  artillery  came  forward,  in  constant  succession,  and 
took  a*  decided  part  in  the  action.  The  British  van- 
guard was  successful,  from  the  constant  reinforcements  it 
received ;  and  the  Dutch  battalion  of  Herbig,  which 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  was  taken  in  flank  by  the 
British  light  infantry.  This  battle  continued  till  four  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  loss  of  the  British  was  about 
1,000  men,  killed  and  'wounded ;  however,  the  Dutch  had 
every  advantage  on  their  side,  by  fighting  on  the  sandy 
and  unequal  ground  of  the  downs,  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted. 

For  two  days  after  this,  Daendels  maintained  his  posi- 
tion, his  left  wing  being  stationed  at  Petten,  his  right  at 
Keten,  and  his  centre  at  Zand.  His  forces,  including  the 
garrison  of  the  Helder,  did  not  amount  to  8,000  men, 
and  he  fell  back,  on  the  SOth  of  August,  to  Avenhorn,  hiif 
left  wing  behind  Petten,  and  his  centre  at  Schermer- 
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-  hoorne,  by  which  means  he  could  easily  receiv*  Reinforce- 
ments from  the  French  and  Dutch"  troops,  which,  by 
forced  marches,  were  coming  from  every  quarter  towards 
North  Holland. 

Brune,  now  no  longer  apprensive  of  attack  eitker  in 
South  Holland  or  Zealand,  arrived  at  Alkmaer  on  the  2nd 
of  September^  and  stationed  himself  to  the  left  of  the 
line.     Genera]  Abercrombie  in  the  meantime  baving 
gained  the  Helder  Point,  and  completed  the  disembarka- 
tion of  his  troops,  entrenched  his  advanced  posts,  and  his 
left  wing^  occupied  the  Helder  Point,  together  wjth  the 
batteries,  lyhich  the  Dutch  had  abandoned.    The  British 
at  the  the  same  time  got  the  command  of  the  Texel,  forc- 
ing Admiral  Story  to  shift  his  anchorage  and  retire  to  the 
Vlieter,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hostile  fleet.    As  a 
considerable  part  of  the  British  convoy  and  frigates  came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  Texel  on  the  2gth  of  August,  Admiral 
Story,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  wind,  deter- 
mined to  give  them  chase,  or  totally  destroy  them ;  in 
this  situation  of  affairs,  a  spirit  of  disobedience  was  dis- 
covered on  board  the  Washington,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Admiral  to  blow  them  up. 
The  powder  room  was  in  possession  of  the,  Orangists 
during   the   night,   and,  though  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment wa6  inflicted  on  a  few  individuals,  it  was  sufficient 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

The  British  fleet  entered  the  Texel,  while  the  wind  and 
tide  favoured  the  movements  of  Admiral  Mitchell,  who 
soon  got  possession  of  the  Vlieter  anchorage,  to  which 
Admiral  Story  had  retired.    ThUs  situated,  the  Dutch 
commander  craved  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  receive  the  vltimatum  of  the  Batavian 
Government.      Admiral    Mitchell,   on    board    the   Isis 
frigate,  answered  the  Dutch  admiral  by  a  positive  com-    . 
mand  to  hoist  the  Orange  flag.     Story  gave  the  signal  ^ 
to  prepare  for  an  engagement,  when,  to  his  mortifica- 
tion; the  crew  unloaded  the  cannon,  and  threw  th^Acar. 
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tridges  and  balls  into  the  sea.  The  only  captain  was 
Van  Scadeo,  of  the  La  Batave,  who  was  able  to  affirm 
that  his  men  were  in  a  state  of  subordination,  and  that  he 
would  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity,  if  the  Admiral 
would  set  the  example.  Story  declared  himself  and  all 
his  officers  prisoners  of  war,  after  speaking  in  the  most 
indignant  terms  of  his  different  crews,  and  protesting  lii9 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  prosperity  of  the 'Republic. 

The  Orange  flag  was  hoisted  on  board  the  Dutch  fleet 
two  flays  after  it  floated  from  the  batteries  of  the  Texel 
and  the  Helder.     Independent  of  the  fleet  which  sur- 
rendered to  Admiral  Mitchell,  three  sail  of  the  line,  five 
frigates,  and  five  East  Indiamen,  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  stores  and  artillery,  were  captured  in  the  Nieuve 
Diep,  an  inlet  from  the  Texel,  on  the  East  of  the  Helder, 
running  into  the  sands,  that  are  overflowed  at  high  tide 
and  dry  at  low,  the  length  about  five  miles  and  a  half. 
The  disaffection  of  the  Batavian  fleet  was  not  unknown  to 
that  government,  from  which  General  Abercrombie  in- 
ferred that  they  would  be  disposed  to  negotiate  with  hiJn 
^  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
forces;  on  which  account  he  requested  a  passport  for 
Generri  Don,  from.  General  Daendels,  as  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Hague.    Thin  was  refused,  and  the  British  com- 
maader  was  desired  to  transmit  his  sentiments  in  writing. 
The  Batavian'  Government  sent  a  deputation  to  Bmne, 
at  Alkmaer,  declaring  their  determination  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last  extremity,  a  resolution  which  was  sup- 
ported by  fresh  assurances  from  the  French  Directory,  of 
speedy  and  ieffectual  succours. 

When  the  British  forces  were  landi^d,  General  Brune 
directed  all  the  troops  under  his  command  to  proceed  to 
Alkmaer  by  the  way  of  Haerlem,  and  active  measures 
were  adopted  for  protecting  Amsterdam  on  the  side  of 
the  ZuyderrZee.  On  the  Srd  of  September  tjhe  troops 
under  General  Dumonceau  marched  through  Amsterdam, 
while  all  the  troops  on  the  side  of  the  Hague,  on  the 
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West  coasts,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Meuse,  aldo  filed 
off  towards  Alkmaer,  by  the  way  of  Egmont.  The  inba* 
bitants  of  every  village  appeared  in  arras ;  and,  wheq  re- 
quisitions were  made  for  two,  three,  or  500  men,  the  com- 
plement generally  raised  amounted  to  1,000;  and  in  some 
places  every  individual  capable  of  bearing  arms  joined  th^ 
army  of  North  Holland;  all  this  was,  however,  nothing 
more  than  would  have  taken  place  if  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants had  been  desirous  of  joining  the  Orange  stand- 
ard. •  While  these  reinforcements  were  collecting,  the 
British  army  marched  forward  tind  posted  themselves  in 
the  Zyp,  a  very  low  and  intersected  ground,  about  nine, 
miles  in  extent  from  North-north-west  to  South-south- 
west^ protected  by  a  dyke  on  the  coast,  behind  *which 
they  entrenched  themselves. 

General  Brune,  in  order  to  concentrate  his.  forces, 
ordered  the  Batavian  and  French  divisions  to  change 
their  situation  by  their  left,  and  take  a  position^  before 
Alkmaer,  pushing  their  advanced  posts  to  Schorel  and 
.Croet,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sea  and  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  British  army.  The  troops  from  England, 
had  received  no  reinforcements,  except  about  5,000  men, 
under  General  Don,  from  the  divison  of  the  Duke  of 
York.;  for  the  Russian  troops  had  not  been  met  at  sea  by 
tho^  who  were  sent  to  direct  them  to  steer  for  the  Texel ; 
they  shaped  their  course  for  Yarmouth,  and  were  there 
detained,  fur  some  time,  by  contrary  winds ;  and  the 
greater  part  .of  the  cavalry,  together  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  were  detained,  for  a  similar  reason.  General  Aber- 
crombie  had  about  17,000  men  in  his  entrenchments  be- 
hind the  dyke  on  the  West  of  the  Zyp,  while  Brune  found 
his  army  had  increased  to  25,000;  for  this  reason,  Aber- 
crombie  was  afraid  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  till 
he  could  unite  with  the  Russian  troops.  About  this  time 
General  Vandamme  came  from  Brussels,  arid  Kellerman 
announced  that  reinforcements  were  on  their  way  from 
the  Low  Countries. 
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The  colamn  of  the  Republican  troops  proceeded  to* 
wards  Pctten  by  the  way  of  Groet  and  Camp,  where  it 
carried  the  entrenched  pots,  and  arrived  on  the  heights 
of  Dubbel*duyn.     The  British  forces  were  powerfully 
protected  by  two  brigs  and  two  frigates,  wh^e  stationed 
behind  the  bead  or  North-east  *end  of  the  Zyp  Dyke, 
where  they  had  erected  strong  redoubts.    The  dyke  was 
turned  by  the  French,  who  found  themselves  exposed, 
in  consequence  of  this  movement,  to  a  tremendous  fire. 
The  French  sustained  a  serious  loss,  but  nevertheless,  re- 
treated, and  defended  themselves  in  Petten,  which,  how- 
ever, they  abandoned  in   the  afternoon,  and  retired  to 
their  original  position.     I'he  operations  oftlie  centre 
were  accompanied  with  still  less  success;  Gemural  Du- 
monceau  took  the  route  to  Schoreldam,  boroering  on 
the  South  of  the  Zyp,  and  carried  the  entrenched  post  at 
Crabbendan),  but  found  it  impracticable  to  force  the  en- 
trenchments of  the  Zyp:   some   battalions  were  totally 
Touted,  and  he  was  forced  to  fall  back.     The  right  wing 
inarched  forward  with  intrepidity,  but  was  thrown,  into 
disorder  by  the  exclamations  of  the  Orangists  among  the 
troops,  who  cried  out  "Save  who  can,  we  are  entirely 
surrounded !'' — an  exclamation  which  induced  the  greater 
part  of  Daendel's  army  to  betake  themselves  to  flight. 
This  fraitless  endeavour  induced  the  French  and  Batavian 
army  to  resume  its  former  position.    The  army  of  the 
Dutch    received    fresh    reinforcement's;     and    General 
Brune  commanded  the  authors  of  the  route  to  be  tried 
fay  a  court  martial,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  different 
officers  to  be  strictly  examined. 


THE   END    OF   CHAP.    V. 
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CHAPTEk  VI. 

The  Duke  of  York  and  Hereditary  Prince  qfOraj^e  sail 
from  Yarmouth,... Various  Engagements  and  Manficuvtei 
of  the  hostile  Armies.. ..The  Anglo^Ruisiam  defeated,.,. 
Daendels  defeated  by  the  Brit%sh....The  Duke  of  York 
defeats  the  Republicans,  but  is  routed  at  Alkmaer..*.He 
tigns  a  Capitulation,  and  evacuates  Holland^.^Jihe  English 
take  Surinam. 

On  the  day  whereoa  the  last^mentioned  battle. was 
fougbtSiiie  Duke  of  York  set  sail  from  Yarmouth,  with 
80  sail  of  transports.  The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Oraoge 
made  a  feigned  attack  on  two  different  poiqis  of  the 
frontier  of  Overyssel,  at  a  distance  from  one  another.- 
He  gave  a  summons  to  the  small  fortress  of  CoevordeD> 
ci;i  the  frontiers  of  BentheiiPy  and  marched  forward  on 
the  side  of  Arnheim,  at  the  place  where  the  Rhine  and 
Yssel  unite  their  streams.  From  this  place  he  pushed 
forward  a  party  of  his  adherents  as  far  as  Wester- Foriey 
and  Yssel-Qort,  situated  three  miles  East  of  Arnheim ; 
but  his  endeavours  were  ineffectual,  and  the  manifesto  of 
the  Stadtholder  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  the  attach- 
ment of  a  single  individual.  ^  The  people,  from  habitj 
considered  those  the  government  who  bad  possession  of 
the  Hague;  and  they  had-  so  fully  expected  that  the 
first  landing  of  the  British  would  be  at  ScheveHng^  with- 
in a  mile  and  an  half  of  that  place,  that  they  doubted 
whether  His  Highness  and  the  invaders  had  any  other 
object  in  view  than  to  get  possession  of  the  fleet;  when 
they  saw,  that,  instead  of  going  hon^e  at  once,  where 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  oppose  them,  the  Prince  and 
his  friends  went  round  about  at  the  extremities,  where 
they  could  neither  protect  the  people,  nor  be  joined  by 
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them.  His  Highness  was  attacked  and  routed  by  the 
national  guards  of  Arnheimand  Oudenarde;  and,  having 
received  information  of  the  capture  of  the  Batavian  fleet, 
he  'set  out  for  Embden,  and  th^re  embarked,  with  his 
oflicers,  to  join  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  position  which  had  been  occupied  by  General 
Abercrombie,  and  the  experiment  he  had  made  of  his 
station  behind  the  Zyp,  in  point  of  strength,  put  it  in 
his  power  to  pass  strong  detachments,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  those  reinforcements  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 
The  fleet  of  gun- boats,  belonging  to  Britain,  which  had 
made  their  entrance  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  got  possession 
of  the  town  of  Modenblick,  which  gave  a  considerable 
degree  of  uneasiness  to  the  Government  for  the  safety  of 
Amsterdam. 

As  General  Brune  waited  for  reinforcements,  and  urged 

the  Batavian  Government  to  send  the  quota  of  national 

guards  without  loss  of  time,  he  rested  contented  with 

'  confining  General  Abercrombie  to  his  strong  position—^ 

position  in  which  he  found  it  impracticable  to  prevent  his 

receiving,  the  Russian  auxiliaries  and  the  second  divi.-ioa 

of  British  troops.    The  advanced  posts  of  the  French  and 

Batavians  pushed  within  musket-shot  of  the  entrench- 

mentSy  although  defended  by  a  number  of  small  dykes. 

Every  day  the  positions  of  the  hostile  parties  became 

more. respectable ;  and  on  the  15th  of  September  a  severe 

action  took  place  between  the  advanced  posts,  inclining 

^towards  the    centre  of  the  line  at  Warmanhuysen,  of 

which  the  British  had  taken  possession,  but  were  now 

obliged  to  abandon,  by  the  exertions  of  General  Dumon* 

ccau  with  his  grenadiers  and  infantry.     This  event  hap« 

pened  at  the  instant  when  the  Duke  of  York  arrived  at 

the  Texely  who,  having  disembarked  his  troops,  united 

himself  with  those  at  ^yp,  then  making  a  total  of  about 

S^^OOO  men.    Thirteen  thousand  Riissians  arrived  from 

Yarmouth  about  two  days  after,  tinder  General  Herman^ 

who  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  was  ordered  to  take 
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immediate  possession    of  Pelten,  on  the  right  of  the 
liue.  ' 

The  Combined  Army  at  this,  place  now  made  a  total  of 
35,000  men.  Similar  motives  to  those  which  influenced 
Brtine  to  engage  General  Abercrombie  before  the  Russi- 
ans came  up,  induced  his  Royal  Highness  to  attack  the 
French  army  prior  to  its  receiving  the  reinforcements* 
:ik'hich  were  on  their  way  from  the  Low  Countries  and 
from  the  Rhine.  He  made  his  dispositions  with  un* 
common  haste,  and  the  Russian  forces  were  divided  be- 
tween the  right  wing,  where  they  constituted  the  head  of 
the  column,  supported  by  the  British,  and  the  centref 
with  which  they  were  intermixed.  The  column  of  the 
right,  under  General  Herman,  was  to  fight  in  opposition 
to  the  French  column,  commanded  by  Vandamme ;  Du- 
monceau  headed  the  centre  of  the  Dutch,  and  their  right 
was  under  General  Daendels.  The  centre  and  left  wiog, 
of  the  combined  army  were  tinder  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  detached  about  7,000  men,  under 
General  Abercrombie,  to  seize  upon  Hoorn,  and  march 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  Dutch,  to  surround  them-  at  the 
moment  when  Brune's  left  should  be  defeated  by  the 
Russians,  and  be  cut  off  in  this  manner  from  the  shore. 
These  manoeuvres  were  intended  to  flank  both  wings  of 
Brune's  army,  and  thus  force  him  to  abandon  his  position 
at  Alkmaer.  As  General  Abercrombie  found  no  more 
than  two  companies  of  infanty  at  Hoorn,  he  met  with  no 
opposition. 

On  tlie  19th  of  September  the  battle  commenced,  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  and  extended  along  the  whole  line. 
General  Herman,  ivith  a  body  of  Russians  and  a  division 
of  British  forced  the  advanced  posts  of  the  French  at 
Camp,  and  then  pushed  forward  to  surround  General  Van- 
damme's  division,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
Russians  took  Schoreldam,  and  Bergen  in  a  short  time 
after,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau, 
being  surrounded  with  woods,  in  which  the  French  con- 
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ceatrated  themselves^  having  found  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  attack  of  General  Herman^  who^  by  this  time^  was 
distant  from  Alkmaer  about  half  a  league.  The  Russians 
were  now  beyond  the  rear  of  Brune's  centre,  while  the 
Duke  of  York,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  division  of  British 
forces,  and  a  number  of  Russians,  made  preparations  for 
attacking  him  in  front. 

During  these  transactions,  General  Brune,  feeling  his 
situation  becoming  every  moment  more  critical,  dispatch- 
ed the  rear-guard  of  Dumonceau's  division  against  Ber- 
gen, by  a  bridge  of  communication  on  the  canal  leading 
to  the  Zyp,  giving  orders  to  General  !paendels  to  draw 
nearer  the  centre,  which  this  movement  bad  cousiderably 
enfeebled.  The  Russians  having  pushed  too  far,  were 
suddenly  attacked  on  both  flanks  by  Generals  Vandamme 
aad  Dnmonceau,  without  being  able  to  communicate  with 
the  centre  of  the  British.  Having  surrounded  the  village 
of  Bergen  by  the  left  of  General  Herman,  on  the  side  of 
the  downs,  and  by  his  right  towards  Alkmaer,  Vandamme 
engaged  him  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  village 
was  recaptured,  after  a  severe  contest.  The  Russians 
fought  like  men  in  the  agonies  of  despair,  and,  when 
totally  routed,  their  remains  fought  in  the  church  and  in 
dwelling-houses,  where  the  enemy  made  dreadful  havoc 
of  them.  Herman's  retreat  was  cut  off,  himself  taken 
prisoner,  and  General  Essen,  the  second  in  command^ 
was  dangerously  wounded. 

General  Dumonceau,  although  wounded  ^t  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  maintained  his  position,  but  his 
troops  were  desperate  sufferers,  as  they  sustained  the 
shocks  of  the  British  centre,  and  stoped  it  from  contribute 
ing  to  the  aid  of  the  right  wing.  Generfd  Daendels, 
posted  at  Oude-Carspel,  met  with  as  warm  a  reception 
from  the  British  as  the  left  wing  had  done  from  the  Rus- 
sians; he  conflicted  honourably  till  past  noon-day,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  position,  with  a  considerfi- 

V01..IIL  h     .  ' 
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ble  loss  of  men  and  artillery..  His  diTision  had  been 
Mreakened  by  the  reinforcements  he  dispatched  to  the 
support  of  the  centre,  yet  he  rallied  his  forces,  and  came 
again,  into  action  before  the  close  of  the  day.  He  attacked 
and  carried  the  post  of  Brock  {four  miles  and  a  half  North- 
east of  Haerlem)  and  the  batteries,  of  which  he  had  been 
lately  deprived,  on  the  side  of  Oade-Carspel.  As  the 
right  wing  of  the  Duke  of  York  experienced  a  defeat;  he 
caused  his  left  to  fall  bdck,  being  too  much  extended,  and 
tilso  too  weak,  after  the  detachment,  under  Greoeral  Aber- 
crormbie,  had  been  sent  against  Hoom.  The  general 
Evacuated  this  place  in  the  night,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Combined  Army  resumed  its  former  position  at  the  Zyp. 
This  retreat  enabled  General  Bruiie  to  retake  the  pests 
^hich  had  been  occupied  by  him  before  the  engage^a):, 
and  ou^ht  to  be  regarded  as  the  last  rational  effort  of  the 
Anglo-Russians ;  for  the  cautious  populace,  who  feared 
to  join  the  Orange  standard  till  they  should  see  it  wave 
vpon  the  towers  of  Amsterdam,  now  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  British  commander,  and  considered  the  struggle  as 
merely  between  the  French  and  English. 

About  70  gunboats,  belonging  to  the  Freneh,  having 
arrived  from  Dunkirk,  by  the  canals  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  Holland,  preparations  were  made  for  the  defence  of 
the  Pampus,  or  entrance  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  Am- 
sterdam. The  two  hostile  armies  strongly  entrenched 
themselves  in  their  respective  positions,  and,  from  the 
obstacles  they  threw  in  the  way  of  each  other,  became 
every  day  more  formidable,  both  continually  receiving 
reinforcements-  .  The  Russian  rear -guard  landed  in  the 
Texel,  amounting  to  more  than  2,000  men,  and  a  French 
demi-brigade  marched  through  Amsterdam  on  its  way  .to 
Alkmaer,  while  strenuous  exertions  were  making  for  in- 
creasing the  battalions  of  national  guards.  Little  of  im- 
portance happened  from  the  battle  of  Bergen  during  ten 
days,  in  which  time  the  Duke  of  York  strengthened  his 
light  wing,  which  was  flanked  by  the  German  Oceaa  oa 
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the  West  aud  the  towns  of  Modenblick  and  Enckhuysen, 
on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  on  the  left.  From  thescuposts  differ- 
ent parts  of  that  sea  were  annoyed  by  the  fleet  of  gunboatsi 
and  the  British  having  got  possession  of  the  Lemmer, 
made  a  d.escent  upon  I'riesiand,  attacked  Staveren,  and 
orderect  Harderwick  to  surrender ;  but  these  childish 
efforts  were  attended  with  no  beneficial  consequences. 

When  the  left  division  of  the  Russians  arrived,  the 
Allies  adopted  ofiensive  measures;  but,  as  Brune's  army 
was  still  too  weak,  he  waited  for  a  division  from  the  Low- 
Countries,  to  be  sent  him  by  Kellerman,  who  was  hasten- 
ing its  march  towards  North  Holland ;  and  no  exertion 
was  neglected  by  the  Batavian  Government  to  complete 
its  battalions ;  from  these  exertions  the  defensive  situation 
of  the  French  and  Dutch  was  rsipidly  strengthened.  Ge* 
neral  Brune  fortified  the  entrenchments  by  which  his  left 
was  defended,  particularly  in  front  of  the  village  of  Ber- 
gen. This  part  of  his  position  was  made  extremely  un- 
portant  by  the  woods,  with  which  it  was  environed,  and 
the  downs  by  which  it  was  protected  and  commanded  to- 
wards the  North,  in  the  direction  of  Schoreldam.  The 
ground  extending  from  the  downs  to  the  sea  was  favour- 
able for  the  adoption  of  offensive  measures,  while  it  waa 
almost  impossible  to  penetrate  his  centre  and  right  wing. 

The  Puke  of  York  made  a  general  attack  on  the  ene- 
my^  with  hii^hole  forces,  on  the  2nd  of  October.  As  he 
found  it  impracticable  to  perform  any  military  movement 
by  his  left  wing,  or  to  risk  an  engagement  in  the  passes, 
he  again  made  a  vigorous  effort  against  the  left  wing  of 
General  Brune ;  the  advanced  posts  of  it,  and  of  the 
centre  of  the  French  and  Dutch  army,  were  driven  at 
first  from  Groet,  Kamp,  Schorel,  and  Schoreldam,  places 
all  bordering  on  the  South-west  of  the  Zyp.  The  attack 
of  the  Duke  of  York  was  in  four  columns ;  the  right, 
which  was  composed  of  three  brigades  of  infantry,  nine 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  was 
commanded  by  General  Abercrombie,  and  took  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  sea-shore.  Two  colamnsy  nearly  of  an 
equal  force,  and  composed  of  Russians  and  British,  took 
their  route  against  Bergen,  and  having  taken  the  road  at 
the  foot  of  the  downs  of  Camp,  extended  themselves  to* 
wards  the  heights ;  arid  the  fourth  column  was  employed 
in  retarding  the  progress  of  General  Daendels.  When 
the  posts  of  Schoreldam  were  carried  the  battle  raged  with 
fury  before  Bergen,  where  General  Gouvioa  command* 
ed,  who  sustained  the  attack  of  General  Dundas,  and  re^ 
isolutely  maintained  his  ground  till  General  Abercrombie 
drove  back  as  far  as  Egmont  every  thing  that  opposed  his 
inarch,  after.passing  Bergen,  and  attempting  to.  turn  the 
position  of  Alkmaer. 

Egmont  was  defended  by  Vandamme  as  well  as  BergeA 
had  been  ;  but  the  Republicans  in  the  night  were  oblig- 
ed to  abandon  both  places,  aftfer  as  sanguinary  a  conlest 
&s  had  yet  taken  place  iu  Holland.  With  equal  success 
the  Allies  attacked  the  centre  division  of  the  French  and 
Batavian  aimy  at  Langdyke  and  Koe-dyke  ;  some  gun- 
boats, stationed  along  the  canal  of  Alkmaer,  were  assisting 
in  the  reduction  of  Schoreldam  and  the  progress  of  the 
columns.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  acquired  distinguish- 
ed honour  on  this  occasion,  for  their  courage  and  activity, 
by  fighting  in  the  inundations,  and  bravely  surmounting 
every  obstacle  in  their  way  to  gain  the  flank  of  the  oppo* 
sing  enemy.  As  the  left  wing  of  iSeneral  prune's  army 
i^as  severely  handled  by  the  division  under  General  Aber- 
crombie, and  his  centre  broken,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
fall  back,  which  he  did  in  good  order,  taking  a  position 
superior  to  his  former  one,  with  his  left  wing' at  Wyk-op- 
cee,  and  his  centre  division  at  Krimman»-dyke. 

The  division  under  D<iendels  had  not  been  brought 
into  action,  yet  he  found  it  necessary  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  centre  and  left,  and  abandon  the  position  of 
Brock,  Pancras,  and  Oud  Carspel,  and  to  retreat  towards 
Purmerend  and  Monikendam.  The  advanced  posts  were 
ut  Linunen,  Baccupi,  Akersloot,  and  the  Jiead- quarter  sat 
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Beverwicky  seven  miles  and  a  half  North  of  Uaerleoi,  and 
1 1  and  a  half  South-south-west  of  Alkmaen  This  station 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  troops  on  the  ensuing 
day,  who  pushed  forward  their  advanced  posts  on  a 
straight  line  with  those  of  the  French  and  Batavian  army^ 
while  Brune  found  means  to  secure  himself  in  the  position 
he  had  occupied. 

;When  the  British  forces  accomplished  the  defeat  of 
the  French  and  Dutch  troops  they  threatened  the  capture ' 
of  Amsterdam,  from  which  they  were  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, with  the  left  wing  of  their  army.    Two  days  after- 
wards 'the  contending  armies  rested,  but  on  the  ensuing 
day  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line  was  attacked  by  the 
X)ukeof  York.     If  he  viewed  it  possible  to  carry  the  con- 
centrated position  of  Brune,  it  was  extremely  proper  to 
prevent  him' from  taking  footing,  and  the  stronger  the 
right  wing  of  the  Dutch  became  by  virtue  of  the  inunda- 
tions, the  more  interesting  it  was  to  push  back  the  body 
of  troops  entrenched  at  Beverwick,  1 1   miles  and  a  half 
South-south-west  of  Alkmaer.     Some  advantages  were 
,  acquired  by  the  British  and  Russian  troops  in  this  second 
attack,  for  they  succeeded  in  carrying  Akerslo^t,  five 
miles  South  of  Alkmaer,  and  proceeded  as  farasCastricum  • 
but  in  this  action,  the  fortune  of  war.  was  suddenly  change 
ed,  Brune  seized  a  favourable  moment  to  charge  the  ene- 
'iny  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  when  he  broke  the  line  of 
the  British  and  Russians,  who  could  neither  grant  any 
'mutual  assistance,  nor  maintain  the  ground  they  had  aU 
ready  acquired.    With  very  considerable  loss  they  were 
driven  beyond  Baccnm;  and  this  charge  made  by  Brune, 
who  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  contributed  in  a 
high  degree  to  the  success  of  the  day.     The  battle  raged 
till  the  evening,  and  the  united  army  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  resumed  its  position  at  Beverwick.    The  Duke  of 
'York  then  called  a  council  of  war,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  the  army  should  fall  back  upon  the  Zyp,  and  there 
wait  the  ultimatum  of  his  Britannic  IVJajesty,  which,  all 
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circumstances  considered*  was  expected  to  be  the  eTdcua- 
tion  of  North  Holland.  The  advanced  state  of  the  sea* 
son  prevented  a  change  of  operations,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  roads  of  the  Texel  was  become  so  dangerous  as  bo 
longer  to  admit  the  sailing  of  transports ;  and  the  vast  ex- 
penses, with  which  thrs  expedition  was  attended,  was  not 
likely  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  equivalent  advaa<« 
tage. 

Enekhuysen  and  Modenblick,  were  abandoned  by  tbe 
Anglo-Russian  ariny,  where  they  destroyed  the  dock*  ' 
yards,  the  marine  establishments,  the  East  India  com* 
pany's  vessels,  and  whatever  public  property  came  in  their 
way.  The  ships  of  war  and  their  crews,  that  had  sur* 
rendered,  were  all  sent  to  England.  The  troops  retreat- 
^ed  in  tolerable  order,  but,  for  want  of  carriages^  were 
obliged  to  /leave  behind  them  a  part  of  their  wounded- 
While  they  were  entrenched  at  the  Zyp,  the  division  of 
Daendels  closed  upon  their  left  wing,  aanoyed  their  rear- 
guard, and  took  possession  of  the  posts  wliich  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon.  General  Dumonceau  kept  up  a 
communication  with  Daendels,  whose  troops  proceeded 
as  far  as  Suydwinkel,  and  gained  possession  of  the  Zee- 
dyke,  in  which  the  British  had  made  an  opening  of  ig 
feet — a  means  of  defence  thej'  were  obliged  to  take  on 
this  desperate  occasion.  The  French  and  Batavian  army 
occupied  a  position  near  the  Zyp*  the  left  wing  being 
stationed  before  Petten,  the  centre  at  Warmanhuyseh^ 
and  the  right  before  Suyid-WinkeL 

in  this  relative  situation  of  the  contending  armies,  the 
Duke  of  York  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Brune,  and 
proposed  to  capitulate  on  the  footing  9f  an  armistice,  or 
the  free  retreat  and  re-embarkation  of  his  troopB.  Gene- 
rals Knox  and  Rostollan  were  empowered  to  negotiate, 
and  drew  up  the  articles  of  capitulation. 

Such  was  now  the  situation  of  the  British  army  in  the 
Baiiivian  Republic,  that  it  was  even  doubted  whether  the 
troops  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  would  be  granted  a 
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free  embaricadon,  til]  the  official  dispatches  of  the  Duke 
pf  york  dissipated  the  gloom  which  hung  over  the  public 
mind.  On  the  20th  of  October  his  Royal  Highness  wrote 
from  Schagen-  Bnig,  ^hat  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  that 
articles  of  capitulation  had  been  mutually  agreed  to  by 
the  contending  powers,  by  virtue  of  which,  the  troops  of 
Russia  and  Britain  were  lo  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
respective  countries  without  any  molestation.  Those 
terms  were  procured  by  the  foresight  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  taken  care  to  keep  possession  of  the  dykes,  which 
would  hav€!  enabled  them  to  have  indundated  the  country 
in  case  of  extremities. 

It  was  granted  by  this  treaty,  that  the  mounted  bat- 
teries, ^hich  had  been  captured  by  the  Combined  Fortes, 
included  in  the  line  they  occupied  at  the  time  of  signing 
the  capitulation,  should  be  restored,  in  their  original  or 
improved  state,  and  the  Batavian  artillery  preserved 
entire  which  they  might  be  found  to  contain.  The  British 
and  Russian  troops  agreed  to  evacuate  the  whole  territo- 
ries of  the  Batavian  Republic  by  the  30th  of  November, 
1799>  without  being  guilty  of  any  acts  of  devastation, ' 
cruelty,  or  plunder.  Eight  thousand  prisoners,  French 
and  Dutch,  taken  prior  to  the  present  campaign,  and 
particularly  comprehendiug  Admiral  de  Winter,  were  to 
be,  unconditionally,  returned  to  their  respective  countries ; 
the  selection  of  the  prisoners  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  two 
Republics.  The  loss  of  the.  British  and  Russians  was 
estimated  at  15,000  killed  and  wounded. 

Thus  ended  a!i expedition,  not  less  contemptible  on  ac- 
count  of  its  inadequacy  for  its  object  than  for  the  season 
in  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  conducted.  Instead  of  landing  whilst  the  French 
cabniet  was  distracted,  it  was  delayed  till  the  new  Direc- 
tory had  collected  its  strength,  ian^  then,  instead  of  carr}'- 
ing  a  force  sufficient  to  encourage  the  people  it  proposed 
,  to  md,  the  troops  landed  by  driblets,  just  time  enough  to 
meet  the  French  reinforcements  ^  they  arrived  to  receive 
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them;  and^  to  complete  the  folly,  instead  of  their  going 
to  Schevelingy  or  the  Meuse,  where  they  might  have  sei^ 
ed  the  GovernmeDt  and  been  joined  by  the  people,  they 
got  into  a  corner,  where  it  was  impossible  for  any  person 
to  follow  them  without  declaring  himself  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor  to  the  existing  rulers. 

To  counterbalance  this  disgraceful  affair,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  last  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  of  any 
value  in  South  America, — Surinam,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englrsh,  on  the  igth  of  August,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  surrender  of  their  fleet  in  the  Texel,  without  the 
shadow  of  opposition.  This  war  in  Holland  had  so  pier* 
plexed  the  Directory  of  France,  that  it  could  not  send 
such'  assistance  to  the  Rhine  as  was  necessary  to  carry  oa 
offensive  measures. 


THE   END    OF  CHAP.  VI, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

f^ariou8  Successes  of  the  AustrianSy  under  the  Archduke 
Charles, ...Russia  declares  War  against  Spain,.,.Suxcarrow 
enters  Switzerland....Death  of  General  Hotze.„.Farious 
Sttccesses  of  the  French  in  Switzerland, ...They  take  Zurich 
Sword  in  Handy  and  advance  rapidlj/.„.The  Allies  defeat'- 
ed,  near  Altorf  ztith  great  Slaughter,  and  repeatedb/  beaters 
afterwards,... The  Allies  retreat. 

J^ULLER  having  retreated  from  Heilbron,  was  rein- 
forced by  detac]iments  from  the  diiferent  garrisons  in  the 
neighbourhood :  however^  he  could  not  raise  above  20,000 
men ;  a  force  insufficient  to  maintain  its  ground  before 
the  superior  army  of  the  Archduke,  who  was  on  his  march 
against  him.  The  retreat  of  Prince  Charles  from  Swit- 
zerland, with  the  principal  part  of  the  Austrian  army, 
had  not  been  productive  of  the  designed  effects,  and 
Massena  found  it  impracticable  to  derive  the  advantages 
he  expected  from  the  successes  of  Chabran  and  Lecourbe 
against  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the  Combined  Army, 
As  the  Archdulce  seemed  to  meditate  the  turning  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Republican  army  between  Brisach  and 
Basil,  jy^Tassena  was  {sept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  which 
prevented  him  from  either  attacking  the  advanced  posts 
of  General  Hotze,  or  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austro* 
Russian  army,  without  running  the  hazard  of  being  him- 
self cut  off  from  the  right  wing  of  his  army. 

The  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army  which  was,  on 
the  11th  bf  September,  encamped  between  Echterdingen 
and  Waldensbruch,  persevered  in  its  forced  jnarches.  The 
advanced  guard  of  Nauendorf,  and  the  division  under 
General  Stzarray,  had  already  sent  their  light  troops 
against  thie  advanced  posts  of  the  Bepublicans,  who  had 
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abandoned  Bruohsal^  and  raised  the  siege  of  Philipsbarg. 
For  two  days  prior  to  this  period,  they  had  endeavoured 
to  scale  the  entrenchments  of  Rhinesheiin  and  Wieseutha], 
but  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss  by  the  Rhiue- 
/  gnive  of  Salm,  and  the  town  was  relieved  which  he  had  so 
gallantly,  defended.  The  bombardment  of  Philipsburg 
lasted  five  days  and  five  nights/during  which  time,  itn^at 
ledHced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  houses.  It  is  supposed  that  no  bombardment  had  • 
ever  beeo  so  dreadful  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

Muller  evacuated  Heidelberg  on  the  15th  of  September, 
apd  .encamped. before  Manheim,  on  the  North  side  of  the 
N^ck^  river,  after  he  had  sent  his  artillery  and  baggage, 
beyond  the  Rhine.  The  troops  divided  when  they  reach-, 
ed  the  left  9ide  of  the  river  Rhine;  6,000  mea  goin^ 
North,  by  the  way  of  Mentz,  while  another  division  took 
the  route  Southward  to  Spires  and  Germersheim,  five 
miles  West  by  South  of  Philipsburgh.  A  rear-guard  of 
6,000  men,  under  General  Laroche,  continued  entrenched 
at  Manheim,  and  in  such  works  as  had  either  been  repair- 
ed or  imperfectly  erected.  With  uncommon  diligence 
the  Archduke  collected  about  25,000  men  in  the  plains  of 
the  Neckar  on  the  l6th  of  September,  marching,  in  per* 
ton,  to  Seckinheim,  and  began  an  attack  on  the  enemy 
with  th^  forces  commanded  by  Stzarry  and  Kospeth* 
These  were  driven  back  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action;  but:a  second  assault  with  the  battalions  of  grena^ 
diers  decided  the  contest,  and  a  redoubt  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Neckar  was  ciirried,  and  aU  the  remaining  en- 
trenchments at  that,  place. 

As  the  artillery  of  the  Austrians  had  taken  advantageous 
positions  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  had  the  command  of  the  bridge 
of  boats,-  the  Republicans  found  it  impossible  to  make 
good  their  retreat;  thcvgutes  of  the  town  of  Seckenheim 
v.ere  forced  open,  and  more  than  one  half  of  Laroche's 
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divisipii  were  maile  prisouecs  of  war,  after  Uaving  Ipst 
nearly  the  \rhole  of  the  remainder.    Surccf^^V^  ^^  ^^}^^^ 
place,  the  .Archtluk^  iproceeit^^  4^  Schwe^iiXigeo,.  ^han 
wb^ich  DO  ji^cje  fkjKa^  .^.ycr  iujCmt^, frequently  liiiLkf|{),ac\si  re* 
taken  by  thecunteacling  ppvs'ejfar durhig  the  iv,IhiIp!c^uj«9 
ciCl^tlie  war.  I  J^qtb  sides  of.  the,  Main  beloMr;r)7:aocfprt 
>^j^9,now  in  lUfS,  pussessioa  of  the  Archduke.     ihe*Uf9|dT 
gjiu^ters  of  the  ian^sturiUy  oi'  ;the  militia,  vyliich  were 
^l^wbed  by  the  ,£lec*torare  qf  Men tz,  was  atj^pohst; 
l^pd'lf^e  utiao^t  lexertions  were  employed  to  has.tQp.jthe 
aoivalofpou toons,  and  great  ipreparations  were  nudtiLag;, 
wUb  A  view  t9.~<;roas  .the  Rhine,  the  Arohduke  being  em« 
pl0j]red  in  coflecxing   the  Austrian  army  and  lihat  of*  the 
^inpire,  computed  to  amount  to  about  GOjOOQ  pu^. . 
I  .  Tbe  Repu^blicans  on  the  lower  Rhine,  with  equ^.CK^tiyi* 
ly  and  zeal,  caused  tlie  detachments  to  fall  back  upon 
JSbrenbreitstei.i;)  in  that  quarter,  which  had  fit^rmerly  fKlr 
Tanced  as  £ar  as  Weilburg  and  Wetzlaer.     As  it  appear- 
ed nncertaui  -^  what  place  his  Royal  Highness  woutd 
Attempt  to  forpe  the. passage,  of  the  Rhine;  and  as  Muller 
could  not  comprehjend  his  deaign$j  he  circumscribed  his 
-Apfsrations  by  tbe  proteQi^.Q»'.a[f  Mentz,  fi^^eci^his  head- 
quarters at  Uorkbeim,  18  a\il^Sj%>uth-ea&t  etf  Mentis  and 
declined  all  communication  wi.th  the  posUi.Oa.  %^^  right 
;side.o£  the  river. 

The  confidence:  of  the  Allies 'seemed  td  derive  new 
vigour  from  the  zealous  siij^poFf  .^hsatr  the.flpalitioa  receivs- 
ed  from  tiie  Emperor  of  -Russia.  During  the^^.. transac- 
tlonSf  he  published  a  decjaratipa  of  war  against  Spain,  as 
an  ally  of  Fraace.  It  was  no  doubt  his  object  to  restore 
the  old  monarchy,  by  the  assistance,  he  rep^lered  to  the 
coalition,  and  the  hostilities  be  carried  oq  ags^ln^  every 
government  friendly  to  France.  The  ,a^istanep  given,  by 
Spain,  was  the  ostensible  reason  for  his  <ieclaration  of 
hostilites  against  the  court  of  Madrid»  in  which  he  main* 
'  tained  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  Allies,  he  would  not 
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cease  io-act  against  the* Fretaf^h  Republic  till  he  had  ef- 
fected it*  overthrow.    1  ''«f'  ■    ' 

Deniuai'k/filso,  about  ll)fiperiod/bad  likewise  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor ;  f6r  Mrltich  reason,  every 
vessel  bcllonging  to  his  Duint^h  Majesty V^ubj^cts  was  or- 
dered'toijuit  the  porti  of 'Russia.  •  Detinijurk^go  far  yield- 
ed to  thie*  wishes  of  the  Emperor  as  tbi  circumscribe  tt/^ 
liberty  of  the  pt-ess;  ahtj  all- those* Vrete' to'  be  banishied 
who  should  write  against  a  nionarchidaf  Igovernmehti 
Sweden  weAt  farther  stilly  kind,  on  the  rei|uisition  of  the 
Emperor,  joined  the  coniliination  against  Vrnnce^  at  least 
in  appearaiice.  -  But  the  King  of  Spain  waii  not  so  near  a 
neighbour:  he  answered  Paul's  nianifestb-ivith^ess  pliancy^ 
—he  wOtild  always  endeavour  to  maintain  the  alliaince  he 
had  formed  with  the  French  Republic^and  considered 
the  dbject  of  the  coalition  to  be  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
domiiiidn,  and  a  desire  to  tyrannise  over  every  nation  that 
would  not  accede  to  its  ambitious  views:  He  declared, 
that  Russia  had  always  been  most  forward  in  Vhe  exercise 
of  this  horrid  opinion^  whose  emperors' had  frequently 
assumed  titles  to  which  they  hod  no  rational  claim ;  and, 
finally^  that  the  court  of'  Spain  would  riot  degrade  itslHf 
so  much  as  to  notice  the  incoherent  and  iu&olent  language 
of  the  {(uftsian  manifest^.  ■* 

Whilst  the  Allies  were  struggling  with  such  utle^ual 
success  in  Holland  and  Germany^  events  of  not  less  mag- 
nitude took  place  in  Switzerland.  Suwarrow  gained  the 
post  of  Airoloy  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Gothard,  on  the  17th 
of  September,  having  passed  th^  difficult  valley  of  the 
Levantine^  and  the  next  day  got  possession  of  the  pass 
of  St.  'Gothard.  AufFenberg  descended  by  the  Made- 
ranerthaf,  o**  valfey-  of  Maderaner,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command/  Northward  into  the  valley  of  the  Russ^  in 
order  to  join  SAwarrow  at  Steig.  The  entrance  of  this 
old  warrior  into  Switzerland  was  admirably  executed,  and 
his  success  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  his  officers  and 
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men  had  lately  been  in  Italy ,  and  were  not  much  acqtiaiftt* 
ed  with  fighting  among  mountains. 

Hotze  had  the  command  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  Swit« 

serlandy  consisting  of  C9  battalions,  and  four  regiments 

of  cavalry.     Having  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Giaris  and 

Nessels,  or  NafTels,  by  superior  nunibetSy  he  took  an  ad* 

-vantageous  position  behind  the  Lintli,  between  Vesen  and 

Utzna«jh/ having  his  head-quarters  ut  Kaltbrun,  while  his 

left  wing  covered  the  entrance  into  the  Gtisons.    The 

Russians  extended   in  a  North-west  direction  as  far  as 

Baden,  from  Utznach  along  the  lake  of  Zurich/  and  the 

Limitaat,  a  distance  of  about  Sd  miles.     General  Turreau^ 

with  a  division  of  Massena^s  army,  was  posted  on  the  right 

of  Vbllais;  Lecourbe  was  stationed  at  St.  Gothurd,  before 

the  arrival  of  Suwarrow;  Soult  was  at  Giaris  with  his 

jdivisiob,  reaching  ns  far  as  Adlitwill;  General  Martin's 

divisloH  from  that  place  to  Dietikon,  and  that  of  General 

Lorges  from  thence  to  Baden.    The  Republican  army 

from  St.  Gothard  to  Baden  amounted  to  64,000  men,  ex* 

elusive  of  8,000  in  the  Vailais,  and  6,000  in  Basil  on  the 

Khine,  both  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action.  After 

the  arrival  of  Suwarrow  the  Combined  Army  amounted 

to  about  80,000  men. 

In  the  meantime  Lecourbe  had  gained  considerable 
advantages  over  the  enemy,  and  Massena  pressed  with 
vigour  upon  their  left  wing,  that  he-  might  the  more 
effectually  attack  their  centre.  Lecourbe  advanced  to 
turn  every  position  by  the  valley  of  the  Grisons  which 
<lefeaded  the  line  of  General  Hotze.  In  this  manner  the 
Republican  chief  gradually  prepared  for  a  general  action; 
and  the  news'of  Suwarrow's  progress  made  him  accelerate 
his  plans,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  executing  the  same 
designs  on  his  right  wing  in  the  North-west  of  Switzer^ 
land,  wliich  he  was  meditating  against  the  left  of  the 
Combined  Army  in  the  Sonth-east.  The  position  of  Hotze 
.  was  higbly  advantageous,  and  therefore  Massena  deter- 
mined^  if  possible,  to  force  him  to  abandon  it  at  the  com- 
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tnCBcement  of  tb«  battle^  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  his 
communication  with  General  Jellachicb,  and  of  pr^y/^qt- 
ing  his  junction  with  Suwarrow^  by  the  caatoiiS.of 
Schweitz  and  Claris.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of  these, 
objects,  Massena  feigned  a  variety  of  movements  ia  ll^e 
Friclftha]  and  on  the  Aar;  and,  after  he  had  eojga^^^ 
the  attention  of  the  Allies  by  a  pretended  attack  ^Ainst 
Brucky  on  the  Aar,  General  Lorges  ,was  coixLmaDjJQdito 
pass  th^  Limmat  ^bpve  Baden,  and  engage-  the  Ru^sifipii 
on -the  oppofite  bank,  .     ..L.     ; 

The  division  conimanded  by  NJortier,  and.  the  reserve; 
iinder  KJein,  marched  on  to  the  heights  of  liegeipar^ 
Westward  of  Zurich,, and  made  their  attack  in  fcppt>  -  At 
the  instant  the  action,  wa^  to  commence,  Soult  wgs:Q|rclerr 
ed  to  cross  ihe  Limmat,  and  come  to  an  engagfioient.  with 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  Imperialists.  The  itiipetMOsity 
of  tlirs  attack  threw  Hotze  into  consternati4>D :  when, 
having  learned  that  the  French  had  passed  the  linimat, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  with  a  few  officers  in  his  train, 
proceeded  towards  the  advanced  posts,  in  order  to  recpu* 
noitre  between  Schennisand  Kakbrun,  where  his  temerity 
proved  fatal  to  him,  for  his  party  was;  surrounded,  and  he 
himself  remained  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  was  it 
serious  Uss  to  the  Combined  Powefs  in  their  present  situ- 
ation, as  his  skill  was  equal  to  his  courage,  and  his  death 
gave  as  much  pain  to  the  Allies  as  the  fall  of  Joub^rt  had 
formerly  done  to  the  Republicans.  Born  at  Zurich,  be 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  that  difficult  country, 
and  might  be  said  to  have  perished  almost  at  his  own 
home. 

The  advantages  at  first  acquired  by  the  Republicans 
were  ardently  followed  up,  and  with  their  usual  perseve- 
rance. They  gained  possession  of  the  bridge  of  Grinaw^ 
at  the  fort  of  the  Brunberg,  and  entrance  of  the  Linth 
into  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  This  post  was  retaken  by  the 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  but  he  was  unable-to  maintain  it 
against  the  assaults  of  the  French,  after  the  loss  of  Gene- 
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mlHotze.  The  Prince's  division  was  defeated  by  Soult, 
who  forced  it  to  retreat  by  the  Goldiner  Tlial,  into  tlie 
Toggcnbwrg.  The  left  wing,  under  P^crascli,  after  the 
fall  of  Hotze,  was  thus  separated  from  the  centre,  and  the 
]eft  fiuak  and  rear  were  unprotected.  (Equally  successful 
were  the  attacks  of  the  French  against  Zurich,  for  every 
post '  was  carried  by  General  Lorges,  the  camp  of  the 
Russians  was  forced,  and  themselves  driven  back  to  the 
waUs  of  Zurich.  Mortier  and  Klein  carried  the  Western 
heights  with  uncommon  bravery;  and  the  Russians  do- 
fended  them  with  such  obstinate  fury,  that  the  number 
of  slain  .was  prodigious.  The  Republicans  were  victori- 
ous, and  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
baggage  and  artillery.  The  rear  p;uard,  blockaded  ia 
Zurich,  refused  to  surrender,  which  place  was  carried  by 
the  French,  sword  in  hand.  After  this,  Prince  Korsa- 
icow  retreated  towards  EgKsau  and  ShafThausen,  by  the 
way  of  Bulach  and  VVintherthur.' 

The  Republicans  being  now  masters  of  Zurich,  both 
^ides  of  the  lake,  and  the  course  of  the  Glatt,  continued 
their  pursuit  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  on  the  East  of 
Sti  Gall,  on  the  North  by  SchafFhausen ;  nor  were  the 
Allies  capable  of  rallying,  or  of  taking  any  positions  on 
llib  Tliur,  but  were  forced  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  place 
the  Lake  of  Constance  between  them  and  the  victorious 
Republicans.  Thc^  Frencii  advanced  guard  took  posses- 
sion of  the  towns  of  Constance  and  Peterhauscn.  Suwar- 
row,  in  the  mean  time,  forced  back  the  troops  of  Gaudiii 
a&far  an  Altorf,  but  his  career  was  stopped  by  the  troops; 
under  Loison  and  others,  who  had  been  detached  for  that 
pifr(K)8e,  by  Lecourbe.  He  intended  to  {)enetrate  the 
right'  wing  of  the  French  army,  to  march  into  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  by  the  valley  of  the  Liiith,  and,  having  com- 
pelled thc^ieft  wingof  Massena  to  fall  back,  to  collect  be- 
fore him  the  two  corps  which  had  previously  been  de- 
feated. This  project  was  deemed  interesting  by  Suwar- 
yow,  as.  appears^from  a  letter  he  sent  to  the  cominand<*r 
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of  the  Russian  troops^  who  had  been  obliged  to  abailddn 
Zurich.  **  You  shall  answer  with  your  head  if  you  make 
another  retrograde  step :  I  am  coming  to  repair  your 
errors." 

As  it  appeared  manifest  to  Massena,  that  the  wing  of 
Lecourbe  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  Suwarrow^i 
army,  combined 'with  the  troops  of  Jellacbich  and  Auffen- 
berg, he  set  out  to  assist  him  with  15,000  men.  Mortier 
was  ordered  against  Schwitz,  Souli  was  to  attack  Vejien^ 
and  he  himself  marched  in  person  to  attack  Altorf.  Mar« 
shal  Linken  obtained  some  advantages  to  the  left  of  the- 
lake  of  Wallenst&dt,  took  two  Republican  battalions^  add' 
attempted  to  favour  the  mavements  of  Suwarrow  by.  th^ 
centre  ;  but,  finding  it  impracticable  to  carry  on  a  com- 
munication either  with  his  right  or  left  wing,  he  ^as 
forced  to  withdraw  into  the  Grisons.  Suwarrow  pene-- 
trared  no  farther  than  Birunnen,  two  miles  South-west  oif 
Schwit'z,  when  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  had  ventured 
too  far,  and  was  determined  not  to  hazard  a  general 
action.  The  lower  valley  of  Claris,  the  passage  between, 
the  lakes  of.  Zurich  and  Wallenstadt,  were  entirely  shut 
against  him ;  and  had  he  pushed  forward  to  Einsidlin, 
he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  snare 
which  was  laid  for  him  by  Massena,  who,  by  surrounding 
his  left  flank,  could  have  cut  off  his  retreat  from  the 
country  of  the  Grisons. 

The  Allies  did  not  accomplish  this  retreat  without  great 
loss,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  passes  across  the 
mountains,  and  the  rapid  movements  of  their  pursuers. 
Their  rear-guard  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  by  the  troops 
which  Massena  marched  against  Altorf ;  and  their  wound* 
ed,  the  number  of  which  was  immense,  could  not  be  trans- 
ported. Almost  the  whole  of  their  artillery  and  baggage 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  and  the  Russian 
general  narrowly  escaped  being  made  a  prisoner.  It  nvas 
reasonable  to  infer  that  this  final  attempt  of  Suwarrow  to 
effect  a  junction  of  the  two  armies,  would  have  been 
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favoured  by  a  movement  of  Prince  Korsakow  against 
the  left  wing  of  the  French  army^  since  the  Allies  had  re* 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  marched  upon  Winthej(thur,  while 
Massena,  with  so  much  judgment  defended  his  right  wing 
by  a  part  of  his  centre.  The  greater  part  of  Korsakow's 
column  had  crossed  the  bridge  of  Diedenhoffen,  while 
Cond£'d  troops,  and  those  of  Bavaria,  entered  into  the 
Thurgau  by  the  bridge  of  Constance. 

When  Massena  was  made  acquainted  with  this  man- 
cenvre^  he  gave  orders  to  Soult  to  march  at  first  against 
Rheineck,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  with  a 
view  to  secure  his  right  flank,  and  stop  the  career  of  the 
Austrian  forces  under  General  Petrasch,  which  had  al* 
•  r^ady  crossed  the  Rheinthal,  and  retreated  to  Feldkirch 
and  Bregentz.  He  passed,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
right  tb  the  left  of  the  army,  headed,  in  person,  the  di- 
visioQft  before  Zurich,  and  met  the  Allies  on  the  7th  of 
October,  between  the  Thur  and  the  Rhine,  which  last 
river  they  were  obliged  to  recross,  after  their  advanced 
posts  were  defeated.  The  bridge  of  DiedenhofFen  was 
destroyed,  while  the  Republicans  took  possession  of  that 
of  Constance,  and  pursued  the  rear-guard  of  Conde's^ 
and  the  Bavarian  troops,  as  far  as  Petershausen.  Con- 
stance was  captured  and  recaptured  no  less  than  three 
times  in  the  course  of  one  day,  and,  at  last,  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  French.  One  half  of  Switzerland, 
all  the  Eastern  part  included  between  the  Russ  and  the 
Rhine,  from  St.  Gothard  as  far  as  Constance,  formed  the 
great  theatre  of  action ;  and  in  the  space  of  90  miles 
filled  up  with  difficult  positions,  there  was  not  one  pass 
which  Oould  be  called  practicable,  that  was  not  clisputed 
by  pitched  battles,  and  traversed  by  troops  having  one 
and  the  same  object  in  view. 

When  the  Archduke  received  intelligipnce  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Zurich,  at  his  head-quarters  on  the  middle  Rhine, 
be  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  Muller,  and  marched  with 
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the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  leaving  a  sufficient  force 
with   Prince  Schwartzeaiberg  to  cover  that  place  and 
Philipsburg.    The  Prince  held  a  council  of  war  &t  Do- 
naueschingen  on   the  4t:h  of  October,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  the  forces  of  Austria  made  their  Qntrance  into 
Upper  Swabia  and  the    frontiers .  of  Switzerland*    The 
Archduke  gave  orders  to  General  Nauendorf  to  take  a 
nearer  position  in  Upper  Swabia,  and  to  Qbserve'  the  sid^ 
of  the.  Brisgaw.     A  part  of  Korsakow's  army  filed  off 
towards  his  left,  by  the  lake  of  Constance ;  and  Sai^jar* 
row,  after  receiving  a  considerable  part  of  the-  artillery 
which  he  had  left  behind  hini  in  Italy,  took  the  rpnte 
down  the  liheinthal  to  Feldkircb,  and  met  the  Russian 
generals  at  Lindau,  four  miles  North-west  of  Bregentz^ 
St.  Gothard,  in  the  mean  time,  was  retaken  by  the  French 
who  threatened  to  re-enter  the  Grisons,  and  capture  jhW 
bead-quarters  at  Coire.    Thus  were  all  the  brilliant  tri- 
unaphs  of  the  Allies  on  the  wane,  and  all  tHe  honours  of 
the  ancient  courts  were,  once  more,  sacrificed  to  their 
narrow  pplicy. 


THE    END    OF   CHAP.    VII. 

■   ■■  ■  ■»^»— ■»————  H  «  „  I  .. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Bu^naparti^s  Chagrin  at  tlus  Reverses  of  the  French  Jrrny 
in  Egypt»„.l£e  receives  iuttUigence  from  Europe  of  the 
Distractions  in  France.„.He  resolves  to  abandon  the  Army* 
•^^He  secretly  leaves  Egypt. ...T/ie  Address  he  left  behind 
him  to  the  Army....The  Letter  he  Itft  to  be  delivered  tQ 
General  Kieber.,.,The  indignant  Dispatch  of  General 
Kleber  to  the  Directory,  announcing  Buonaparti*s  aban- 
doument  of  the  Army  of  Egi/pt...£stimate,  by  General  Klc'- 
ber,  of  the  Debts  owing  by  Buonaparte  on  Account  of  the 
\drimf  wlien  he  quitted  Egypt. 

SEVEM  long  years  had  Europe  now  been  spilling  her 
best  blood,  without  having  advanced  a  single  step  towards 
her  object,  and  without  being  able  lo  devise  any  means 
by  which  peace  could  possibly  be  obtained.  The  Allies 
had  coalesced,  but  were  by  no  means  united,  and  the 
French  were  ultimaitely  tranquil,  though  very  far  from 
settled.  Peace  was  equally  desirable  to  both  sicles,  but 
the  different  cabinets  seemed  to  be  cursed  by  such  a. 
spirit  of  blindness  that  neither  of  them  could  discern  its 
true  interest.  Such  was  the  perverse  state  of  things 
whilst  our  Hero  was  shut  up  in  the  gloom  of  disappoint- 
ment at  Alexandria;  and,  though  he  could  not  foresee  ex- 
actly, whether  peace  or  war  would  be  most  conducive  to 
his  interest,  it  was  certain  that  neither  bis  interests  nor 
views  would  be  promoted  by  the  defeat  of  the  French. 

So  perfectly  agreed  were  all  his  friends  upon  this  point, 
that  no  doubt  was  entertained  at  Paris,  tiiat,  if  he  could 
but  be  made  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  things,  he 
would  hazard  much  to  return  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  would,  in  so  doing,  be  able  to  recover  the  glory  of 
France  and  add  much  to  his  own.     The  turn  that  the  af- 
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fairs  of  Egypt  fiad  taken  deprived  him  of  all  further  at- 
tachment to  that  crusade,  and  he  was  brooding  over  the 
disgrace  and  mortification  that  would  follow  his  failure, 
^hen  means  were  found  of  m^kiq^  known  to  him  the 
events  that  had  occurred,  and  the  wishes  of  his  friends* 
A  petsdn  of  nice  9ensihility  would  have  been  greatly  em^ 
barra^ed  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  the  idea  of  deserting 
his  companions  and  followers,  just  at  the  moment  wlien 
accumulating  dangers  rendered  his  assistance  more  thaa 
oyer-  necessary,  would  have. been  regarded,  by  some^per- 
s^ons,  as  an  instance  of  baseness  and  cowardice  too  shock- 
ing to  be  practised.  Not  so,  Buonaparte — he  wanted  aa 
excuse  to  abandon  his  project,  and  he  had  found- one;  he 
collected  a  few  of  his  most  obsequious  followers,  ^nd, 
clandestinely,  quitted  Egypt  in  their  company,,  without 
giving  the  shortest  notice  of  his.design. 
.  jfts  soon  as  he  had  resolved  to  return  to  France,.  Buohii-, 
p^t^  ordered  Admiral  Ganteaume  to  get  ready  for  sea 
the  tvffo  frigates  that  lay  at  AIex9.ndria ;  General  Menoa 
ipras  entvusted  \vith  the  secret  just  time  enough  to  apprise 
the  persons  who  were  to  be  of  thQ  parly  to  hold  them-* 
selves  in  readiness  to  attend  th^  General,  and>  on  the  2Srd 
of  August,  at  one  o'clock,  says  Denou,  "  we  were  told 
tha,t  Buonaparte  waited  in  the  road ;  an  hour  after  we 
were  at  sea."  At  this  departure  th^.  General  left  the  fol- 
lowing Address  to  the  army : 

BvoNATArrEi  Commitnder  wi  Chief,  to  the  Army. 

**  Head  Quarters,  Alexandria,  August  22ndi,  1799. 

"In  consequence  of  the  news  frojn  Europe,  I  h^ve  ^terpined  to 
return  immediately  to  France.  I  leave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  General  Kleber;  they  shall  bear  from  me  speedily:  this  is  all  I 
can  say  to  them  at  present.  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  part  from 
the  brave  men  to  >^hom  I  am  so  tenderly  attached ;  but  it  will  be 
only  for  an  instant ;  atrd  the  general  I  leave  at  their  head  is  in  full 
possession  of  the  confidence  of  the  Government  and  of  mine. 

(Signed)  "  Bvonapaetjl,'' 
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**  By  order  of  the  Commaiuler  ia  ChieC,  and  of  the  General  pi 
Divi^Bj  Chief  of  thQ  StalT. 

(Signed)  '^  Alex.  Berthier. 

«'  A  true  copy.         (Signed)  Sonnet,  Adjutant-General, 

^  **  A  true  copy.         (Signed)  Le  ^o yv" 

This  Address  was  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  General  Kleber, 
to  be  read  to  the  army  after  he  was  gone;  and  as  the  view* 
of  Baoo^partS  were  more  fully  explained  to  his  successor, 
we  insert  the  Letter  itself. 

fiDONAPARTE,  Commander  in  Chitf,  to  General  Klkber* 

*'  Alexandrine  August  f'StS,  1799. 
'*  AKksxcd  to  this,  Citizen  General,  you  will  find  an  order  for 
you  to  take  the  command  of  the  army.     My  constant  apprehensions 
lest  the  English  fleet  should  again  appear  on  the  coast,  compel  me  to 
hasten  my  voyage  by  two  or  three  days. 

**  1  take  with  me  Generals  Berthier,  Lanaes,  Murat,  Andreossi,  and 
Marmont;  Citizen  Monge,  and  Citizen  Bertholet. 

''  Inclosed  you  will  find  the  English  and  Francfort  papers  up  to 
the  10th  of  June.  You  will  see  by  them,  that  we  have  lost  Italy: 
that  Mantua,  Turin,  and  Tortona,  are  in  a  state  of  blockade.  I  have 
some  grounds  to  flatter  myself,  that  the  first  of  these  places  will  hold 
out  to  the  end  of  November ;  and,  I  trust,  if  fortune  sniiles  upon  me, 
to  be  in  Europe  before  the  beginning  of  October. 

"  You  will  also  find,  enclosed,  a  cypher,  for  your  correspondence 
with  the  Government,  and  another,  for  your  communications  with 
Bie.  •       ' 

**  I  entreat  you  to  dispak;h  Gimo  some  time  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, together  with  the  baggage  which  I  have  feft  at  Cairo,  and  my 
domestics.  -  I  should,  however,  have  no  particular  objection  to  your 
taking  as  many  of  them  as  may  suit  you  into  your  own  service. 

"  It  is  the  present  intention  of  Government  that  General  Desaix , 
should  set  out  for  Europe  in  November  next,  unless  something  of 
.consequence  should  arise  here  to  detain  him. 

*'  The  Commission  of  the  Arts  shall  return  to  France  on  board  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  you  will  demand  for  this  purpose,  conformably 
to  the  late  cartel,  some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  immediately 
after  they  have  completed  the  object  of  their  mission.  They  are,  at 
present,  engaged  in  putting  a  finishing  hand  to  it,  by  an  examination 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  if  you  think  that  any  of  them  will 
be  of  service  to  you,  you  may  put  them  in  requisition  without 
..  scruplei 
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.  **  The  Effendi,  who  was  made  prisoner  it  Aboukir,  is  set  ouf  fdr 
t)amietta.  I  have  already  written  to  you  to  send  him  to  Cyprus: 
he  takes  with  him  a  letter  for  the  Grand  Vizier,  of  which  I  enclose 
you  a  copy^ 

"^  The  arrival  of  the  Brest  fleet  at  Toulon,  and  of  the  Cadiz  fl«et 
at  Cart hagen a,  leaves  no  kind  of  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting to  li^gypt  the  muskets,  sabres,  pistols,  balls.  Sec,  of  which  you 
stand  in  need,  and  of  which  I  am  ptovided  with  a  very  exact  enume- 
ration ;  together  with  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  to  supply  the 
losses  of  our  two  campaigns.  Government  itself^  I  ^resome^  w\U, 
by  that  conveyance,  acquaint  you  with  its  intentions :  as  for  myself, 
both  in  my  public  and  my  private  capacity,  I  promise  to  take  every 
nteasure  for  enabling  you  to  hear  frequently  from  France* 

'/  If,  by  a  series  of  the  most  extraordinary  events,  none  of  the^ 
attempts  should  succeed^  and  you  should  neither  receive  reinforce- 
ments nor  intelligence  from  France  by  May  next  *,  and  if>  this  year, 
in  spite  of  all  your  precautions,  the  plague  should  break  out  in  Egypt,, 
and  carry  qS!  more  than  1,500  of  the  troops — a  considerable  loss  lo 
addition  to  that  which  the  events  of  the  war  will  daily  occasion— —I 
think;  that  yoti  ought  nut  then  to  venture  upon  another  campaign, 
and  that  you  are  sufliciently  justified  in  concluding  a  peace  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte.;  even  though  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  should  be  the 
leading  article.  It  will  merely  be  necessary  for  you  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  it  (if  such  a  tiling  be  possible)  till  tiie  period  of  a  geue« 
ral  peace. 

.  "  No  one,  Citizen  General,  has  better  means  of  judging  of  the  im- 
portance of  Egypt  to  France  thi.n  yourself.  I'he  1  urkish  empire^ 
menaced  with  ruin  on  every  side,  is  crumbling  to  pieces  at  this  mo- 
nient;  and  the  evacuaticn  of  Egypt  on  our  part  would  be  so  much 
the  more  unfortunate,  as  we  should  be  sure  to  see,  ere  long,  this  iine 
province  fall  into  tjie  hands  of  some  other  European  powers. 

**  The  intelligence  of  the  good  or  ill  fortune  which  may  attend  the 
Eepublic  in  Europe,  will,  of  course,  have  its  due  iniluence  in  deter- 
mining your  future  measures. 

"  If  the  Porte  should  reply  to  the  overtures  I  have  made  for  peace, 
before  my  letters  from  France  can  reach  you,  it  will  be,  in  that  case, 
necessary  for  you  to  declare,  tliat  you  have  all  the  powers  with  which 
i  was  entrusted. 

**  Enter  then  upon  the  negotiation;  adhere  strenuously  and  con* 
stantly  to  the  assertion  which  I.  have  advanced,  that  France  never 
had  tlie  least  idea  of  taking  Egypt  from  the  Grand  Seignor. 

"  Require  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  separate  itself  from  the  Coalition, 
to  grant  us  the  free  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  set  at  liberty  all 
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the  French  in  confinement ;  and,  lastly,  to  agr^  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  for  six  months*  that  there  may  be  a  sufficient,  time  for  the 
mutual  exchange  of  ratifications. 

'*  Supposing,  however,  that  you  should  find  yourself  in  such  cir* 
cumstances  asyou  conceive  make  it  necessary  to  conclude  the  treaty 
vitb  the  Porte;  you  must  then  make  that  power  understand  that 
you  cannot  execute  your  part  of  it  before  it  be  ratified  at  home;  and 
tiiat,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  all  nations,  the.  interval  be- 
tween the  signing  and  ratifying  of  a  treaty  is  always  considered  ai»  a 
suspension  of  hostilities. 

*'  You  are  acquainted.  Citizen  General,  with  my  way  of  thinking 
respecting  the  interior  policy  of  Egypt.  A.ct  in  what  manner  you 
please,  the  Christians  will  still  be  our  fiicnds;  it  will  be  necessary, 
<  however,  to  prevent  them  from  growing  too  insolent,  lest  the  Turks 
should  conceive  the  same  fanatic  prejudice  against  us  as  against  them, 
vrhich  would  destroy  every  possibility  of  a  reconciliation:  this  fana- 
ticism must,  at  all  events,  be  laid  asleep,  until  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  extirpating  it  entirely.  By  gaining  the  good  opinion  of  the  princi- 
pal Sheiics  at  Cairo  we  shall  secure  that  of  all  Egypt;  and,  of  all  the 
chiefs  which  its  inhabitants  may  rally  under,  there  are  none  less  to  be 
apprehended  by  us  than  the  Sheiks,  who  are  all  timorous,  unacquaint- 
ed with  arms,  and,  like  all  other  priests,  know  how  to  inspire  the  peo« 
pie  with  fanaticism,  without  being  fanatic  themselves. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  fortifications,  I  consider  Alexandria  and  £1 
Arisch  as  the  two  keys  of  Egypt.  I  had  once  an  idea  of  forming, 
during  the  approaching  winter,  several  redoubts  of  palm-trees ;  two 
from  Saiehieh  to  Catich,  two  from  Caticli  to  El  Arish :  of  these  last, 
one  was  to  be  placed/m  the  spot  where  General  Menou  discovered  a 
spring,  of  tolerable  water. 

''  Brigader-general  Sanson,  commanded  of  the  corps  of  engineers, 
and  firigadicr^general  Sougis,  commander  of  the  artillery,  will  furnish 
you  with  tjte  necessary  details  of  their  respective  departments. 

"Citizen  Poussielgue  has  had  the  sole  management  of  the 
finances;  I  have  found  him  extremely  active,  and,  in  every  respect, 
a  person  of  merit ;  he  began  to  have  some  insight  into  the  chaos  of 
the  administration  of  this  country.  It  was  my  intention,  if  nothing 
occurred  to  prevent  me,  to  attempt,  this  whiter,  a  new  system  of  taxa- 
tion, which  would,  by  degrees,  relieve  us  from  our  present  dependancc 
on  the  Copts:  before  you  undertake  it,  however,  I  advise  you  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  long  and  deliberate. meditation;  it  is  safer  to 
begin  an  operation  of  tills  nature  a  little  too  late  than  a  little  tco 
soon. 

**  Our  ships  of  war  wil)  certainly  make  their  appearance  this  winter, 
either  at  Alexandria,  Brulos,  or  Damietta.     You  must  have  a  battery 
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and  a  signaMower  at  Brulos.  Endeavour  to  get  together  five  or  Six 
hundred  Mameloucs,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  the  French  fleet 
arrives,  you  may  be  able  to  lay  your  hands  upon  them  at  the  nRtnt 
instant  of  time,  eithier  at  Cairo  or  in  the  other  provinces  ^nd  sc^d 
them  ofT immediately  for  France*.  If  j-ou  cannot  procure  Mamdoucs, 
such  Arab  hostages,  Cheiks  el-Beled  as  may  then  be  in  custody^  no 
matter  on  what  account,  will  answer  the  end  as  well.  Th^se  people, 
knded  in  France,  and  detained  thei-e  for  a  year  or  two,  will  corotem- 
plate  the  grandeur  of  the  nation;  they  will  acquire,  Jn  ^me  dc^gree, 
our  manners  and  our  language,  and  when  they  return  to  Egypt,  will 
prove  to  us  so  many  partisans. 

"  I  have  already  repeatedly  written  for  a  company  of  comedians, 
I  will  take  particular  care  tiiat  they  shall  be  sent.    This  appears  to 
me  an  article  of  the  utmost  consequence,  not  only  for  the  ariny,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  something  like  a  change  in  the  moral' 
habits  of  the  country, 

"  The  important  situation  of  Commander-in-Chief,  which^  hai 
now  devolved  upon  you,  will  afford  you  ample  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing those  talents  with  which  nature  has* endowed  you.  The  in- 
tiwest  taken  in  everything  which  passes  here  is  active  and  lively ; 
and  the;  consequences  resulting  from  it  will  be  immense,  whether 
considered  with  respect  to  commerce  or  to  civilization.  This  is, 
assuredly,  the  epoch  from  whence  revolutions  of  the  most  extraordi* 
nary  nature  will  take  their  date. 

"  Accustomed  to  look  for  the  recompense  of  the  toils  and  difficul- 
ties of  life  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  I  abandon  Egypt  with  the 
deepest  regret !  The  honour  and  interests  of  my  country,  duty,,  and 
the  extraordinary  events  which  have  recently  taken  place  there ; 
these,  and  these  alone,  have  determined  me  to  hazard  a  passage  to 
Europe,  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  squadrons  :  in  heart  and 
in  spirit  I  shall  still  be  in  the  midst  of  you.  Your  victories  will  be  as 
dear  to  me  as  any  in  which  I  may  be  personally  engaged  ;  and  I  shall 
look  upon  that  day  of  my  life  as  ill  employed  in  which  I  shall  not  do 
something  for  the  army  of  which  I  leave  you  the  command  ;  and  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  magnificent  establishment,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  so  recently  laid. 

**  The  army  I  entrusted  to  your  care,  is  entirely  composed  of  my 

"  *  It  is  impossible  to  Conceive  a  scheme  of  blacker  or  more 
diabolical  perfidy  than  Buonaparte  here  plans  for  Kleber.  Five  or 
six  hundred  innocent  people,  living  without  suspicion  or  fear,  under 
the  protection  of  the  French,  are  to  be  torn  from  their  country,  their 
families,  and  friends,  and  hurried  off  to  France^  under  a  pretence 
fq'jally  absurd  and  iniquitous.*' 


ff 
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own  cbildren.  I  have  never  ceased^  even  in  the  midst  of  their  most 
trying  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  receive  proofs  of  their  attachment ; 
fsndeavour  to  preserve  them  still  in  those  sentiments  for  me.  This  is 
due  to  the  particular  esteem  and  friendship  I  entertain  for  you,  and  to 
the  unfeigned  affection  I  feel  for  them  I .  '  ^ 

(Signed)  *^  Bvonaparte.'^ 

A  true  Copy.  *  '^  Kleber." 

Whatever  reflections  arise  out  of  this  Epistle,  they 
seem  to  have  beeu  anticipated  so  sensibly  by  General 
Kleber,  tiiat  truth  absolute!}'  demands  them  to  be  givea 
in  his  own  words.  That  officer  seems  to  have  felt  the 
greatest  indignation  that  Buonaparte  should  have  attempt- 
ed to  dupe  him,  and  the  French  nation,  by  ascribing  his 
departure  to  honourable  motives.  Kleber's  Letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Directory,  and  is  at  once  a  curious  piece 
of  criticism  upon  that  of  Buonaparte,  and  an  interest* 
iQg  picture  of  the  state  of  Egypr  at  the  time  of  his  de^f 
sertioD. 

Liberty!  Equality! 

FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Kleber,  Commander-in-Chief,  to  the  Directorf. 

Head  Quartert,  Cairo,  October  7th,  1799, 
''  The  Comniander>inOhief>  Buonaparte,  quitted  this  country  for 
Fraoce,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  ult.  without  saying  a  viord  of  his 
intention  to  any  |>erson  what^er.  He  had  appointed  me  to  meet 
him  at  Rosetta  on  the  subsequent  day  :  (the  24th.)  I  found  nothing 
there  but  his  dispatches.  Unable  to  divine  whether  the  General  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  Toulon,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Letter,  by  wliich  he  transferred  to  me  the 
command  of  the  army,  as  also  of  another,  wliich  he  had  addressed  to 
the  Grand  Vizier  at  Constantinople,  although  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  this  officer  was  already  arrived  at  Damascus. 

*'  ^y  first  cares  have  been  directed  to  obtain  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  present  condition  of  the  army. 

**  You  know,  Citizen  Directors,  and  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
procure  the  requisite  statements ;  you  know,  I  say,  the  actual  strength 
of  the  army  at  its  arrival  in  Egypt :  it  is  reduced  a  full  half  1 — and  we 
occupy  all  the  capital  points  of  the  great  triangle,  from  the  Cataracts 

Vol.  III.  a 
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to  £1  Arisch,  from  El  Ar'rsch  to  Alexandria,  a^d  from  Alexandria 
-again  to  the  Cataracts  ;  meanwhile,  it  is  no  longer  a  question,  as  it 
once  was,  of  contending  with  a  few  hordes  of  dispirited  Mameloucs; 
but,  of  resisting  and  combating  the  united  efforts  of  three  great  pow- 
ers, the  Porte,   England,  and  Russia. 

*'  The  absolute  want  of  arn^s,  of  gunpowder,  of  cannon,  and 
muskel-balls,  presents  a  picture  no  less  alarming  than  the  prodigious 
and  rapid  diminution  of  our  numbers.  Our  attempts  to  establish  a 
foundry,  have  failed  of  success  ;  and  the  manufactory  of  powder, 
which  we  set  on  foot  at  llhoda,  has  not,  hitherto,  kept  pace,  in  any 
degree,  with  our  expectations  ;  in  all  probability  it  never  will.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  repairing  of  our  small  arms  proceeds  but  slowly  ; 
and  that,  to  give  the  necessary  activity  to  these  various  undertakings, 
money  and  means,  of  whrch  we  have  neither,  are  absolutely  iddist- 
pensible. 

"  The  troops  are  naked,  and  this  privation  of  clothing  is  the  more 
calamitous,  as  it  is  perfectly  ascertained,  in  this  country,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  active  causes  of  the  dysenteries  and  ophthalmies  which  con-» 
stantly  prevail  here.  The  first,  in  particular,  has  operated  with  an 
alarming  effect  this  season,  on  bodies  already  weakened  and.  exhaust- 
ed by  fatigue.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  remark,  (and 
never  failto  mention  it  in  their  reports,)  that,  although  the  army  is  so 
much  diminished,  the  number  on  the  sick  list  is  considerably  larger 
this  year  than  at  the  same  period  of  the  last. 

"  General  Buonaparte,  previous  to  his  departure,  had,  it  is  true, 
•  given  orders  for  new  clothing  the  army  :  but,  for  this,  as  well  as  for  a 
great  many  other  projects,  he  contented  himself  with  the  mere  or- 
ders : — the  poverty  of  the  finances,  which  is  a  new  obstacle  to  be 
cortibated,  reduced  him,  doubtless,  to  the  necessity  of  adjourning 
the  execution  of  this  useful  design. 

*'  Now  I  have  mentioned  the  finances,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say 
somewhat  more  on  the  subject. 

*'  General  Buonaparte  exhausted  the  extraordinary  resources 
within  a  few  months  after  our  arrival !  He  levied  at  that  time  as  ex- 
tensive a  military  contribution  as  the  countrycould  possibly  spport !  To ' 
have  recourse  a  second  (ime  to  this  expedient,  now,  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  enemies  from  without,  would  only  pave  the  way  for  an 
insurrection  the  first  favourble  moment. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Buonaparte,  at  quitting  us,  did  not 
leave  behind  him  a  single  sous  in  the  military  chest,  nor  anything 
capable  of  being  turned  into  money  !  He  left,  on  the  contrary,  a 
debt  of  near  ten  millions  ?  more  than  a  whole  year's  income  in  the 
present  state  of  things:  the  pay  of  the  army  alone,  is  in  arrear,  full 
4,000,000  I 
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'*  The  present  state  of  the  inuudatiou  makes  it  impossible  to  re- 
cover the  deficiencies  of  the  year  just  expired  ;  and  which,  if  it  were 
Bot  so,  would  scarce  answer  the  expenses  of  a  month :  we  cannot^ 
therefore,  enter  again  on  the  collection  of  the  taxes  till  the  end  of 
Koveniber ;  and,  even  then,  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  we  shall  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  attend  sufficiently  to  it,  because  we  shall  have  our 
hands  full  of  fighting.  In  a  word,  the  Nile  being  very  low  this  year, 
many  provinces)  deprived  of  the  inundation,  will  claim  the  custo- 
mary exemptions,  to  which  we  cannot,  in  common  justice,  object. 

**  Every  syllable,  Citizen  Directors,  which  I  here  advance,  I  can 
authenticate,  either  by  verbal  processes,  or  by  estimates  of  the  difler- 
ent^services,  regularly  signed. 

'*  Although  Egypt  is,  to  all  appearance,  tran(}uil,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  in  a  state  of  submission  ;  the  people  arc  restless  and  uneasy  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  to  the  contrary,  persist  in  looking  upon 
us  as  the  enemies  of  their  property  ;  their  hearts  are  incessantly  open 
to  the  hopes  of  a  favourable  change. 

"  The  Mamelukes  are  dispersed,  but  not  destroyed.  Murad  Bey 
is  sill  in  Upper  Egypt  with  a  body  of  men,  sutliciently  numerous  to 
fiiid  constant  employment  for  a  considerable  part  of  our  forces.  If  we 
should  quit  him  for  an  instant  his  little  army  would  increase  with«in« 
conceivable  rapidity  ;  and  he  would  descend  the  Nile,  and  harrass  us 
at  the  gates  of  this  capital ;  where,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tioD,  they  have  constantly  found  means,  to  this  very  hour,  to  procure 
him  supplies  of  arnks  and  money. 

''  Ibrahim  Bey  is  at  Gaza,  with  about  two  thousand  Mamelukes; 
and  I  am  informed  that  30,000  men,  part  of  the  army  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  Dgezzar  Pasha,  are  also  arrived  at  the  same  place.  The 
Grand  Vizier  left  Damascus  about  thrt;e  weeks  ago ;  be  is  at  present 
encamped  near  Acre :  finally,  the  English  are  masters  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

*'  Such,  Citizen  Directors,  is  the  situation  in  which  General  Buo- 
naparte has  left  me  to  sustain  the  enormous  burden  of  commanding 
the  army  of  the  East !  lie  saw  the  fatal  crisis  approaching ;  your 
orders  have  not  permitted  him  to  surmount  it.  That  such  a  crisis 
exists,  his  letters,  his  instructions,  his  negotiation,  lately  set  on  foot,  all 
contribute  to  evince;  it  is  of  public  notoriety,  and  our  enemies  ap- 
'pctir  to  me  no  less  perfectly  informed  of  it  than  ourselves. 

•'  *  If  this  year,'  says  General  Buonaparte,  '  in  spite  of  all  my  pre- 
cautions, the  plague  should  break  out  in  Egypt,  dnd  carry  off  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  men,  &c.  I  then  think  that  you  ought  not  to 
venture  upon  another  campaign,  and  that  you  are  sufficiently  justi- 
fied io  concluding  a  peace  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  even  though 
the  evacuation  of  Egypt  should  be  the  leading  article,'  &c. 
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"  I  have  pointed  btit  this  passage  to  you.  Citizens  I)irectdi^'»  h^ 
cause  it  is  characteristic  in  more  than  one  point  of  view ;  and^aboTCi 
all,  because  it  clearly  shows  you  the  real  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed.  Of  what  consequence  are  1,500  men,  more  or  less,  in  the  im- 
mense space  of  country  which  I  have  to  defend,  and  against  an  eler--  • 
nal  repetition  of  attacks } 

"  The  General  further  says^  *  Alexandria  and  El  Arisch,  arc  the 
two  keys  of  Egypt,'    El  Arisch  is  a  paltry  fort,  four,  days  journey  in 
the  Desart ;  the  prodigious  difficulty  of  victualing  it  will  not  aUow  of 
its  being  gsAisoned  by  more  thlan  1250  men.    Six  hundred  Mame-    ' 
Kikes  and  Arabs  might,  whenever  they  pleased,  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation with  Catiez ;  and  as,  when  Buonaparte  left  us,  this  garrison 
had  but  a  fortnight's  provision  in  advance  ;  just  that  space  of  time> ' 
and  no  more,  would  be  sufficient  to  compel  it  to  capitulate^  with- 
out iiring  a  shot !  The  Arabs  alone  were  capable  of  furnishing  i^egnlar    ' 
convoys  of  provisions  throu8:h  these  burning  desarts ;  but,  they  have 
been  so  oftien  overreached  and  defrauded,  that,  far  from  offering  nt 
Ihcir  services,  they  now  keep  aloof  and  conceal  themselves  ;  besides^ 
the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  inflames  their  fanaticism,  and 
overwhelms  them  with  presents,  will  equally  tend  toindine  them  to 
desert  «s. 

**  Alexandria  is  by  no  means  a  fortress ;  it  is  a  large  intrenched 
cam^.'  It  was,  indeed,  tolerably  well  defended  by  a  numerous  heavy 
attillery ;  but,  siiKe  we  lost  it  in  the  disastrous  invasion  of  Syria,  and 
since  General  Buonaparte  has  taken  all  the  cannon  belonging  to  the 
shipping,  to  complete  the  equipment  of  the  two  frigates  with  which  - 
he  sailed  for  France,  this  camp  can  makfe,  in  fact,  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance.- 

*'  General  Buonaparte  deceived  himself  with  regard  to  the  conse- 
i(|uences  which  h^  expected  from  his  victory  at  Aboukir^  He  cut  to 
pieces,  it  is  true,  near  nine  thousand  Turks  who  had  landed  there; 
but,  what  is  such  a  loss  as  this  to  a  great  nation,  from  whom  we  have 
violently  torn  the  fairest  portion  of  its  empire ;  and  whom  religion* 
honour,  and  interest,  equally  stimulate  to  avenge  its  injuries,  and  to 
re-conquer  what  it  has  been  thus  deprived  of?  Asa  proof  of  what 
I  say,  this  victory  has  not  retarded,  for  a  single  instant,  either  the 
preparations,  or  the  march  of  the  Grand  Vizier? 

*'  In  this  state  of  things,  what  can,  and  what  ought  I  to  do?  I 
thiiik,  Citicen  Directors,  that  I  shoald  continue  the  negotiations 
entered  upon  by  Buonaparte ;  though  the  result  should  be  merely  the 
gaining  a  little  time,  1  should  even  then  have  sufficient  reason  to  be 
itatisfied  with  it.  I  have  inclosed  you  the  Letter  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  determination;  I  wrote  to  the  Grand  Vizier;  sending 
him,  at  the  same  time,  a  duplicate  of  that  from  Buonapagrt^. 
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-  *•  If  this  minister  meets'  my  advances  I  shall  propose  to  hlto  the 
trestitution  of  Egypt,  on  the  following  conditions  : 

The  Grand^eignior  shall  appoint  a  Pasha,  as  before. 
T*he  Beys  shall  give  up  tp  him  the  Miri,  which  the  Porte  ha% 
btd  always  dejure,  and  never  de facto,  ^ 

'  *'  Commerce  shall  be  reciprocally  open  between  Egypt  and 
Syria. 

•  *  "  The  French  shall  continue  in  the  country,  occupy  the  strong 
Kolds  and  the  forts,  and  collect  all  the  duties  and  customs  till  the 
French  Government  shall  have  made  peace  with  England. 

**  If  these  sumhiaryprelimuiaries  are  accepted,  I  shall  think  I  have 
tendered  my  country  a  greater  service  than  if  [  had  obtained  the 
moit  brilliant  victory.    But  I  fear  they  will  not  be  attended  to:  if 
the  haughtiness  of  the  Turks  opposes  no  obstacle,  I  shall  still  have  to 
combat  the  influence  of  English  gold.     Happen  what  may,  I  will 
endearour  to*dirtx:t  myself  by  circumstances. 
.  **  I  knoyr  till  the  importance  of  the  possession  of  Egypt.     I  used 
to  say  in  Europe,  that  this  country  was  for  France  the  point  of  iijt* 
ture,  by  means  of  which  she  might  move,  at  will,  the  commercial 
'  system  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but,  to  do  this  effectually,  a 
powerful  lever  is  required,  and  that  lever  is  a  navy ;  ours  has  existed  I 
Since  that  period,  every  thing  has  changed ;  and  peace  with  the  ^ 
Porte  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient  that  holds  out  to  us  a 
method  of  fairly  getting  rid  of  an  enterprise  no  longer  capable  of, 
attaining  the  object  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 

"  I  shall  not  enterj  Citizen  Directors,  into  the  details  of  all  the 
diplomatic  combinations  which  the  present  state  of  Europe  might 
furnish :  this  is  not  my  province.  In  the  forlorn  situation  in  which  I 
'  stand,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  action,  I  can  scarce  give 
A  thought  to  anything  but  the-  safety  and  honour  of  the  army  which 
I  command  :  happy  if,  in  the  midst  of  my  distresses,  I  should  have 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  your  wishes;  at  a  less  distance  from  you, 
I  should  place  all  my  glory  in  obedience. 

*'  I  have  aqnexed  to  this,  art  exact  estimate  of  the  more  material 
articles  of  which  we  stand  in  need  for  4he  service  of  the  artillery ; 
and,  also  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  debt  contracted,  and  left 
unpaid  by  General  Buonaparte, 

'*  Health  and  respect, 

"  Kleber." 


«< 


P.S.  At, this  instant.  Citizen  Director?,  just  as  I  am  making  up 
tny  dispatches,  I  learn  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  Turkish  vessels  are  at 
anchor  before  Damietta,  where  they  are  waiting  for  the  fleet  of  the 
Captain  JE^ha,  now  at  Joppa,  and  having  on  board,  as  I  am  told, 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  land  forces ;  besides  these^  there  are 
stUi  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Gaza,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  is  miarching. 
from  Damascus.  A  few  days  since,  he  sent  us  back  a  soldier  of  the 
S5th  demi'brigade,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  El  Arisch;  after  having  showed  him  all  his  camp,  he  desired 
him  to  acquaint  his  comrades  with  what  he  had  seen,  and  to  tell  their 
commander  to  tremble.  This  seems  to  announce  either  the  cod£« 
dence  which  the  Grand  Vizier  has  in  his  forces,  or  a  wish  to  enter 
upon  an  accommodation.  With  respect  to  myself,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  get  together  more  than  5,000  men,  capa* 
bie  of  taking  the  field  against  him  :  notwithstanding  this,  I  will  try 
n>y  fortune,  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  gaining  time  by  my  negotiatiptis* 
Dgezzar  has  withdrawn  bis  forces  from  Gaza,  and  marched  them 
back  to  Acre." 

• 

The  schedule  of  the  military  wants  of  the  army  it 
would'  be  unnecessary  to  copy  here,  as  it  is  admitted  by 
Buonaparte  in  his  letter;  but,  the  estimate  of  the  debts 
owing  by  him  when  he  fled,  in  so  far  important,  as  it 
proves  that  he  neither  kept  faith  with  the  people  whom  he 
invaded^  nor  the  army  whom  he  led  to  invade  them. 

Army  of  the  East.  French  Republic. 

ESTIMATE 
0/  the  different  Sums  due  on  tfie  23rd  of  August  17P9,  the  Period  at 
which  General  Kleber  received  the  Command  oftlic  Army, 

livres        ss.    ds» 

Pay  of  thearmy  .  .  .• "..... 4,015,000  0  0 

Exferaordinaries 576,000  0  0 

Difference  of  pay  between  the  law  of  the  2nd  Ther- 

midor,  in  the  year  2,  and  that  of  the  23rd  Floreal, 

in  the  year  5,  due  to  part  of  the  army  ......  802,332  6  2 

Artillery..  .  .^ , 91,214  0  9 

Engineers 

Marine,  military,  and  merchant  service,  by  a  rough 

calculation   . 3,962,124  0  6 

Military  subsistence  .  .' ' .  1,198,973  10  0 

Clothing 144,381  10  10' 

Militaiy  hospitals    .  .  ." '  311,277  15  4 

Military  convoys 177,098  4  0 

Military  posts - 5,432  12  2 

Carried  forward  13,283,833  19    0 


• 
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livres  ss.  ds. 

V      Brought  over  13,283,833  19  0 

To  the  iDspector  of  the  saddle  manufactory    ....        12,601  0  0 

To  the  inspector  of  the  boot  manufactory   .....          6,000  0  0 

To  the  commissaries  at  Suez 7,014  6  0 

To  certain  French,  Turks,  and  Greeks,  who  have 

furnished  provisions  at  Alexandria,  and  elsewhere        41,980  7  0 
To  Citizen  Rosetty  for  provisions  for  the  army, 

when  on  its  march  to  Rhamanie 3,222  12^  S 


I 


Total  13.356,650  18     8 


OBSERVATIONS. 

"  Sinos  the  army  quitted  France,  the  expenditure  has  exceeded 
the  receipts  by  13,356,650  livres,  18  sous,  8  deniers — this  debt,  then 
must  inevitably  continue  increasing.  At  our  first  arrival  here  requi- 
sitions were  made  in  all  the  towns  for  the  immediate  subsistence  of 
the  troops.    These  have  never  been  paid  for. 

''"Extraordinary  contributions  were  levied  upon  the  merchant, 
tradesfnen,  &c. 

"  The  effects  of  the  Mamelukes  were  also  seized  on  our  arrival ; 
their  wives  have  been  made  to  pay  an  extraordinary  imposition. 

"  The  receipts  of  the  last  year  were  greater  than  those  of  the 
present  can  possibly  be.  The  inyndatian  has  failed,  and  m.iny  vil- 
lages have  been  deprived  of  water. 

•*  The  debt  above  stated  does  not  include  what  is  due  to  the  pro- 
vinces for  the  supplies  in  kind,  with  which  the  troops  were  furnished 
during  their  march. 

"  It  is  evident,  from  these  observations,  that,  as  long  as  the  army 
of  Egypt  is  engaged  in  hostilities,  there  can  be  no  foreign  trade;  nor 
can  the  receipts  be  possibly  made  to  answer  the  expenses.  It  is  peace 
alone  which  can  place  the  receipts  on  a  satisfactory  footing, 
"  Certified  by  me, 

*''  E.  PoussiELCUE,  Commissary-general,  &c. 
to  be  conformable  to  the  respective  lists 
delivered  to  me  at  Cairo,  Oct,  7, 1799. 
"  Examined  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

(Signed)  *' Kleber," 


mmt 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

General  Kleber  addresses  an  animating  Prodamatipn  to 
the  Jlr my,,,. Citizen  Poussielgue^s  jidministrator^generfil of 
the  Finances  of  Egypt ^  intensting  Account  of  the  State  of 
Egypt,  and  of  the  French  Army  and  Finances,,,,  A  Treaty 
signed  between  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  General  Kleber ^  for 
the  Evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  Army, 

Jr  EELINGy  as  Kleber  did  upon  this  occasion,  Ii0  wonld 
, hardly  have  been  subject  to  censure  if  he  had  openly 
declared  his  opinions  to  the  army,  and  denounced ^uo*/ 
hapart^  a  traitor  \  but  like  a  true  soldier^  he  chose  to 
consult  the  orders  he  had  received  rather  than  bis  own 
feelings,  and  left  his  statements  to  be  justified  by  events 
rather  than  forwarded  by  his  own  manoeuvres.  The  fol- 
lowing Address,  delivered  while  he  was  yet  smarting  from 
the  recent  perfidy  of  Buonaparte,  may  be  recommended, 
as  a  model  of  generosity,  manliness,  and  true  military 
honour. 

Kleber  Commanda^'in-Chiefy  to  the  Armym 

"  Head  Quarters,  Cairo,  August  31,  1799." 
'^  Soldiers! 
'•Motives,  of  the  most  fipperious  nature,  have  deUermiped  the 
C6mmander-in-Chief,  Buonaparti^,  to  return  to  France. 

*'  The  dangers  incident  to  a  voyage  undertaken  in  no  very  favour- 
able part  o£  the  year,  on  a  narrow  sea,  covered  with  the  enemy's 
lieets,  were  too  feeble  to  arrest  him.    Your  happiness  was  at  stake ! 

"Soldiers?  a  powerful  reinforcement,  or  a  glorious  peace,  is  at 
hand :  a  peace  worthy  of  you  and  of  your  achievements,  is  on  the 
point  of  i^stwring  you  to  your  country. 

"  Tn  taking  upon  myself  the  charge  with  which  Buonaparte  was 
intrusted,  I  was  neither  unaware  of  its  importance,  nor  of  the  toil  and 
danger  attending  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  considered  your 
gallantry,  so  otten  crowned  ^th  the  most  brilliant  success;  your  un- 
wearied patience  in  braving  every  calamity,  and  supporting  every 
privation ;  when  I  considered^  in  short,  all  that  might  be  done  or 
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attempted  wjth  such  soldiers,  I  lost  sight  of  everythiug*but  the  ad'? 
vantage  of  being  at  your  head,  and  the  honour  of  commanding  yop } 
and  I  felt  myself  inspired  ^ith  new  vigour. 

''  Soldiers!  rely  upon  what  I  say ;  your  urgent  wants  shall  be  the 
never-ceasing  object  of  my  most  earnest  solicitude. 

(Signed)  '^Kl-CBER. 

"  By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Ciilef,  thp  General  of  Division, 
and  Chief  of  the  Stalf. 

(Signed)  "  Dumas. 

"  A  true  copy.  (Signed)  Dumas,  Adjutant-general^ 

.*f  A  true  copy.  Lk  Roy." 

By  the  letters  of  General  Kleber,  it  appears,  that  of- 
ficer opened  a  negotiati(  n  wiili  the  Graod  Vizier,  upoi^ 
the  basis  of  Buonaparte's  Letter,  whicli  it  is  unnecessary 
to  insert  here,  as  it  was  merely  a  repetition  of  those  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  for  the  Porte,  and  of  those  attempts 
to  obtain  its  acquiescence  in  the  violation  of  Egypt, 
which  he  had  beforie  speculated  upon.  The  extensive 
preparations  that  the  Turks  were,  in  this  interim,  n^aking 
to  attack  the  army  at  all  points,  occupied  so  much  time, 
th^t  the  French  officers  had  sufficient  leisure  to  take  an 
accurate  and  extensive  survey  of  their  situation  in  Egypt, 
Not  one  of  the  officers,  whose  private  letters  have  been 
published,  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  con« 
duct  of  Buonaparte  ;  and^  in  general,  they  evince  a  strong 
suspicion  of  its  being  his  design  to  impose  at  once  upon 
the  Government  and  the  army.  Of  the  officers  alluded 
to,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  none  were  personally  the 
enemies  of  our  Hero,  and  that  they  had  all  been  attache^ 
to  him  by  personal  respect  at  the  time  of  his  quitting 
!)France  ;  the  testimony  of  any  one  of  those  officers  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  taken  as  fair  evidence  in  the  concerns  of 
£gypt,  though  it  might  not  be  favourable  to  Buonaparte ; 
but  as  the  occupation  of  that  Colony  essentially  forms  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  in  his  Life,  it  is  desirable  that 
every  particular  relative  to  it  should  be  collected  from 
the  most  authentic  source;  we  shall,  therefore,  insert  ^ 

Vou  IH.  F 
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Letter  of  Citizen  Poussielgue,  who  possessed  die  confi-* 

deuce  of  the  General  himself,  (see  page  QQ)  and  which 

Letter  conUiins  the  best  account  of  Egypt  that  has  beea 

written. 

Liberty!  Equality! 

FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

E,  Poussielgue,  Comptroller  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Jrmy,  and  Admi' 
mstrator-geuerai  of  the  Finances  of  Egypt,  to  tfie  Executive  Direc- 

TORF. 

Cairo,  September  SSj  1799. 
"  Citizens  Directors  ! 

'^  I  Have  been,  exclusively,  charged,  since  the  arrival  of  the  army  in 
Egypt,  with  the  administration  of  the  finances,  and  of  tht  other 
departments  connected  with  the  politieal  economy  of  this  country. 

"  f  conceive  I  owe  yt)u,  after  the  departure  of  General  .Buona- 
parte, and  in  the  critical  situation  in  which  he  left  m,  a  concise,  but 
faithful,  representation  of  the  observations  which  I  have  collected, 
and  the  political  opinions  which  naturally  flow  from  them.  ' 

"  Travellers,  and  even  the  agents  of  the  French  Government,  -wlib 
have  been  in  Egypt,  have  so  cordially  agreed  in  the  exaggerated 
ideas  which  they  have  disseminated  respecting  the  natural  riches  and 
the  treasures  which  this  country  contains,  that  a  residence  of  fifteen 
months,'  with  multiplied  researches,  and  experiments,  by  a  great 
number  of  enlightened  men,  have  not  yet  totally  effaced  the  false 
impressions  they  had  given. 

*'  The  ordinary  revenues, including  thecustoms,  were  estimated  from 
49  to  50,000,000;  some  have  even  carried  them  as  far  as  60,000,000. 

"  Tliey  can  only  be  reckoned,  in  time  of  peace,  at  19,000,000 ;  a 
system  of  commerce  well  managed,  and  well  protected,  might  raise 
them  to  20,000,000.  '    ■ 

*'  In  time  of  war  (such  as  that  we  havei  been  incessantly  engaged) 
the  revenues  do  not,  by  any  means,  exceed  12  or  13,000,000.  » 

*'  Abundjance  in  Egypt  depends,  first,  on  a  good  Nile,  and  second- 
ly, on  the  distribution  of  the  water:  every  year  the  canals  must  be 
cleaned  out,  the  dikes  repaired,  and  care  taken  that  none  of  them  be 
cut  sooner  or  later  than  the  common  interest  appears  to  require. 

"  The  distribution  and  the  maintenance  of  the  canals  are  very  far 
from  being  carried  here  to  that  degree  of  utility  which  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  country,  whose  fertility  entirely  depends  on  the  ob- 
servation of  these  two  circumstances. 

•*  Even  when  the  Nile  is  good  a  great  quantity  of  land  remains  un- 
cultivated, for  want  of  order  in  cutting  the  dikes:  but  when  the  Nile 
is  bad,  or  middliog,  the  loss  is  ten  times  greater  than  it  ought  to  l>e  ; 
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because^  all  the  villages  being  equally  afraid  of  wanting  water,  those 
who  border  on  the  river  hasten,  before  the  proper  timei  to  cut  the 
dikes;  which  is  never  done  without  a  contest  with  the  villages  inter- 
ested in  opposing  it:  and  by  this  inconsiderate  method  of  4)roceeding, 
a  great  part  of  the  water,  already  so  scarce,  is  lost,  without  procur- 
ing the  least  advantage. 

''  But,  however  productive  the  harvests  may  be,  they  cannot,  under 
the  present  system,  increase  the  revenues  ofthe  Government,  although 
it  be  itself  proprietor  of  two-third:*  of  the  lands  of  Egypt ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  bad  Nile  diminishes  them  considerably. 
TIjC  Egyptian  system  of  finance  is  entirely  feudal. 
The  peasant  ploughs  and  sows  for  his  own  advantage,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  fixed  rent,  which  he  pays  in  money, cr  in  kind,  to  the 
proprietor* 

'•Thia  rent  may  be  (divided  into  three  distinct  heads : 

"The  Miri:  this  is  a  kind  of  ground-rent  due  to  the  Grand 
Seignior ;  the  proprietor  receives  and  pays  it  in  to  the  Etfendi  ap- 
pointed to  collect  it. 

**  This  Mira,  imposed  on  the  lands,  amounts  to  3,000,000  litres, 
according  to  all  the  rent-rolls  which  fell  into  my  hands, 

**  The  second  kind  of  rent  is  called  Fais :  it  is  the  quit-rent,  or  net 
incoqne,  originally  appropriated  to  the  proprietor:  it  amounts,  like 
the  former,  for  all  the  lands,  those  of  Government  included,  to 
3,000,000. 

''The  third  kind  is  called  Barani,or  Moudaf;  it  is  composed,  fir^t 
«f  an  over-charge  of  income,  laid  on  by  the  proprietor  by  Way  of  sup* 
plement  to  the  Fais.  Secondly,  of  extraordinary  requisitions  of  every 
kind,  made  on  the  village,  cither  of  money  or  of  produce.  Thirdly, 
of  expenses  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  troops,  or  by  the  visits  of  the 
proprietor.  Foui  Ih!) »  of  all  the  official  charges  of  the  village  and 
the  province,  piv  us  foundations,  &c.  &c.  These  united,  produce, 
from  all  the  landed  property  of  Kgypt,  6,400,000. 

."  Besides  this,  there  is  a  sum  of  1,300^000  arising  from  the  duties 
which  the  Cacliefs  used  to  collect  for  their  own  advantage  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  governed. 

''  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  sum  total  of  the  revenues  in  specie 
which  are  raised  from  the  cultivators  of  the  lands  of  Egypt  (exclusive 
of  the  immense  peculations  of  the  Copts  who  collect  them)  anM>UAt«, 
.pretty  nearly,  to  14,000,000. 

"  From  these  must  be  deducted  3,200,000  livres,  for  the  fais  and 
the  haranU  of  the  lands  which  do  not  appertain  to  the  €r6vernment, 
^and  which  are  estimated  at  a  third  of  Egypt:  there  will  then  remain 
lo  the  Government  10,800,000. 
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"  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  more  tHan  tfiis  without  making  Air 
V&nces,  or  exactions. 

"  To  this  revenue  must  be  added  the^aw  and'^anf  which  i»  paid 
in  kind;    This  only  takes  place  in  the  provinces  in  Upper  Egypt. 

"This  is  estimated  at  1,800,00.0  quintals  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  for 
that  portion  which  belongs  to  the  Government:  taking  the  Whole  as 
equivalent  to  1,000,000  quintals  of  good  wheatj  at  3  livres  lOftolseac^h, 
it  will  amount  to  3,600,000  livries. 

'« Frotn  this  must  be  deducted  850,000  for  the  expenses  of  colliecting 
arid  carrying,  which  amount  to  seventeen  sots  for  eVery  quintal  d«H 
livered  at  Cairo:  there  remain  then  2,650,000  livres. 

"  lb  time  of  peace  the  produce  of  the  customs  and  of  thefothfer 
indirect  duties  is  usually  stated  at  about  5,000,000. 

"  The  Mint  produces  750,000. 

"  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Gevernment  in 
time  of  peace  will  be  19,200,000  livres;  but  in  t^e  state  of  war,  iu 
which  we  are,  customs  and  indirect  revenues  do  not  protltire  nior^' 
than  1,500,000. 

"  The  grain  of  Vpper  Egypt,  which  is  not  sold  on  the  spot,  and 
which  we  have  not  sufficient  means  to  bring  down  the  country,  yniOt 
riot  produce  more  than  a  million. 

*'  The  discharges  tliat  must  be  given  to  the  villages  for  the  lands 
not  Watered,  will  amount  to  more  than  1,500,000. 

"  There  must  be  deducted  a  number  of  charges  and  penrionft 
granted  to  the  country,  and  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
tinue; the  expenses  of  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  which  were  partly  sup* 
plied  by  us  last  year,  and  which  must  be  wholly  so  this;  the  expenses 
of  the  Divans  t)f  the  provinces,  and  of  the  Janissaries  of  the  country: 
all  these  will  take  off  nearly  3,000,000. 

"  It  is  not  possible,  then,  to  take  the  revenues  appropriated  to  the 
army  at  more  than  9  or  10,000,000 ;  of  this  sum  there  only  remains 
about  2,»00,000  to  be  obtained  from  this  period  to  the  20l.h  of  Decern^ 
bernext. 

"  General  Buonaparti^  levied  in  the  first  month  of  our  arrival  on 
the  different  nations,  aod  on  the  merchants,  about  4,000,000  livres  of 
extraordinary  contributions.    He  also  laid  a  duty  of  two-fifths  of  a. 
gear's  revenue  on  the  landed  property  of  individuals,  which  brought 
in  about  1,200,000. 

*'  These  expedients  are  worn  out.  No  more  extraordinary  con- 
tributions can  be  looked  for  In  a  country  where  all  trade  has  been  at 
an  end  for  nineteen  months.  The  money  of  the  ChristianB  is  ex- 
hausted ;  we  cannot  ask  the  Turks  for  any  without  occasioning  a 
revolt,  and,  besides^  we. should,  in  no  case,  obtain  it.    The  money 
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is  hid ;  and  the  Turks,  still  more  than  the  Christians,  suffer  thettl- 
delves  to  be  imprisoned,  to  be  beaten  in  the  most  cruel  manner;  nay, 
some  of  them  even  sutfered  their  heads  to  be  cut  off,  rather  thau 
discover  where  they  had  concealed  their  treasures ! 

**  The  collection  of  the  revenges  begins  in  November  for  the  rice- 
grouods;  in  January  for  the  land  appropriated  to  wheat,  and  other 
articles  which  pay  in  money  ;  and  in  June  for  those  wliich  pay  iu 
kind. 

*•  The  peMintry  are  still  more  tenacious  of  their  money  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  fhey  never  pay  but  when  they  are  abso- 
lutely forced  to  it,  and  even  then  sous  by  sous:  their  money  is  hid, 
their  product  and  their' other  property  buried  in  the  gix)und;  they 
know  they  must  pay  at  last,  and  that  by  doing  it  voluntarily,  and  at 
the  regular  periods,  they  might  save  themselves  from  those  violent 
aieasures  which  always  cost  them  double,  or  ruin  them.  l«hey  prefer 
waiting  fDr  a  column  of  trooj)s;  if  they  see  them  coming,  they  im- 
mediately flee  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  cattle;  and 
the  soldiers  find  nothing  at  their  arrival  but  a  number  of  empty 
hovels*  If  they  fancy  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist,  they  give 
battle,  iftod  c^ll  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  even  the  Arabs,  to 
their  assistance^'  They  have  always  scouts  abrojd  to  give  them 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  troops* 

'•Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  seize  the  chiefs  of  the  village:  they 
iu«  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there  till  the  village  has  discharged 
what  is  due:  this  expedient  is  ti  dious,  and  does  not  always  succeed* 
If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  carry  off  their  camels,  buffaloes,  and 
iheep>  they  sutfer  them  to  be  sold,  instead  of  attempting  to  recover 
them  by  paying  their  debt,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of 
dying  with  hunger,  leaving  their  lands  uacultivateil  for  the  succeed- 
ing year ! 

*'  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  perpetually,  in 
each  of  the  16  provinces  of  Egypt,  a  column  of  80  or  100  men  whose 
sole  employment  is  to  force  the  villagers  to  pay  their  taxes:  very  fre- 
quently, after  a  long  and  laborious  round,  the  soldiers  return  with  a 
mere  trifle. 

**  It  is  easy  to  conjecture  all  the  evils,  the  exactions,  the  havoc,  the 
^aite,  and  the  confusion,  which  commonly  attend  these  rounds,  and 
Vbich  the  severest  discipline  can  neither  prevent  nor  remedy. 

-''  An  inconvenience,  of  a  very  serious  nature,  arises,,  to  prevent  t^e 
collecting  of  the  taxes  during  the  eight  months  in  which  the  country 
is  not  inundated?  it  is  the  period  when  the  Arabs  undertake  their 
predatory  incursions,  when  landings  are  made  on  the  coasts,  and 
when  we  are  threatened  with  attacks  from  every  quarter.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  for  us  to  be  contiaually  fighting ;  and  a  column  of 
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troops  has  scarce  begun  to  move  forward  before  it  is  coBipelled  to 
fail  back^  in  order  to  punish  the  revolted  villages,  or  to  cfkpei  the' 
Mamelukes  and  the  Arabs.  .  '      - 

"^  The  collection  of  grain  is  still  more  difficult.    Like  the  tax  on 

specie,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  compel  the  villages,  at  thcpoint  qf 

the  baytmet,  to  pay  what  is  due;  it  must  then  be  taken  to  the  nuiga< 

'zines  on  the  banks  Of  the  Nile,  embarked  in  boats,  and  sent  down 

the  river  to  Cairo. 

**  When  the  two  first  difficulties  are  overcome,  the  third,  more  dif- 
ficult than  either,  still  rgiiains,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
boats  which  can  be  found  for  these  convoys,  and  the  short  time  they 
can  be  used,  which  is  only  during  the  four  montlis  in  which  the  Nile 
is  navigable.  Since  our  arrival  a  prodigious  number  of  boats  limve 
been  cut  up  and  burnt,  for  want  of  other  fuel ;  these  neither  bave» 
nor  can,  b^  any  possible  means,  be  replaced ;  a  part  of  what  is  left 
is  constantly  employed  in  following  the  nK>vements  of  the  troops  wJbo 
are  in  pursuit  of  Murad  Bey. 

"  Lastyearwe  were  obliged  to  purchase,  for  ready  money, at  Cairo,  ^ 
notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  specie,  corn  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
army,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  300,000  livres,  though  we  had  at 
that  very  time  several  millions  worth  in  Upper  Egypt 

*'  This  year  the  boats  have  been  exclusively  employed  in  bring- 
ing' down  tlie  Government  stores:  the  consequence  of 4his  has  been 
an  ibconvemence  of  another  kind ;  the  city  of  Cairo  is  in  want  of 
bread,  and  the  uneasiness  of  the  people  on  the  occasion  has  already 
produced  some  degree  of  fermentation. 

**  In  despite  of  all  these  disagreeable  circumstances,  there  was  last 
year  some  specie  in  the  country ;  some  had  been  brought  in  by  the 
commerce  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  yet,  when  Buonaparte  left  us, 
there  were  more  than  10,000,000  still  due  to  the  army,  of  which  the 
mere  pay  of  the  troops  amounted  to  4,000,000. 

*•  At  present  the  specie  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  nothing  is  now 
to  be  seen  but  medins,  (a  copper  coin  of  nearly  the  value  of  an  Eng-* 
lish  halfpenny)  which  circulate  from  hand  to  hand  with  inconceiva- 
ble rapidity. 

"  This  coin  bears  but  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  other  coins.  Before  the  war,  Spanish  dollars  were  brought 
here  in  abundance,  and  the  medins  carried  away  :  at  present  the 
dollars  are  all  taken  off  by  the  coffee  trade  with  Yemen,  where  they 
arc  sent  to  the  mint,  and  juelted  down  ;  so  that,  like  the  gold  coin, 
they  become  more  valuable  as  they  become  more  scarce  and  the 
medins  more  plentiful.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  every  article^  and  a  number  of  obstacles  in  the  circulation 
©f  cash. 
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"  The  present  superabundance  of  all  the  mercantile  prod  actions 
of  Egypt,  arising  from  the  total  cessation  of  foreign  trade,  i^  a  cir- 
cumstance still  more  disagreeabib :  it  will  complele  the  ruin  of  this 
country:  for  the  villages  being  obliged  to.  pay  us  always  the  same 
sums,  and  unable  either  to  export  or  to  hnd  a  market  fur  their  pro- 
duce at  home,  will  speedily  see  their  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  last 
stage  of  misery ;  while  the  army,  which  had  so  mucn'  difficulty  to 
procure  money,  while  there  was  yet  some  in  the  country,  will,  shortly, 
be  deprived  of  it  altogether, 

*'  The  military  chest  is  always  empty ;  and,  for  a  considerable 
period  to  come,  we  have  not  the  most  distant  prospect  of  receiving 
more  than  2  or  300,000  livres  a  month,  while  the  ordinary  expenses 
atncAint  to  more  than  1,^00,000  for  the  same  space  of  time. 

"  The  natives  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  their  freq\icnt  in- 
surrections, may  be  considered  as  a  mild  and  tractable  people ;  but 
they  oonoot  be  trusted;  they,  are  besides,  very  far  from  loving  us, 
although  they  have  been  treated  with  more  kindness  than  was  ever 
yet  shown  to  any  conquered  people^  ! 

"  The  difference  of  manners,  that  extremely  important  one  at 
language,  and.  above  all,  their  religion,  form  obstacles  of  the  most 
insuperable  nature  to  every  tiling  like  a  sincere  afl'ection. 

"  They  hate  the  government  of  the  Mamelukes ;  they  dread  the 
yoke  of  Constantinople ;  but  they  will  never  be  brought  to  endure 
ours,  but  in  the  hope  of,  ultimately,  shaking  it  off.  The  only  fa- 
vour they  might  be  disposed  to  grant,  is,  to  allow  us  the  prcfcre«ca 
of  ail  the  nations  which  they  call  Christians. 

*'  We  have  here,  on  every  side  of  us,  ten  thousand  secret  eoe*- 
mies  to  one  open  friend. 

"  We  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  good  intelligence  with  the 

Gherif  of  Mecca ;  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Buonaparte  and 

myself  had  quitted,  for  an  instant,  the  consciences  of  the  Mussulmen 

ia  this  country :  but  we  conjecture,  from  some  spies,  which  he  has 

■eat  to  Cairo  since  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Vizier  at  Damascus,  that 

be  has  changed  his  opinion,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  insinuations 

■  -^ 

*  These  tractable  Egyptians  must  surely  be  the  most  perverfe 

mules  that  ever  existed  !    To  revolt  against  th^  French,  wIm>  use4 

4heR\  more  kindly  than  any  conquered  people  was  ever  used ;  who 

oi^y  "  cut  their  heads  off,"  to  obtain  their  money,  and  '*  |>oint  their 

bayonets  at  their  breasts,"  to  make  them  give  up  everything  else, 

argues  a  degree  of  ingratitude  equal  to  th^  insensibility  they  .ail  iHiow 

in  not  loving  such  exquisite  benefactors,  and  of  which  Foussiclgue  s^ 

feelingly  complains* 


N 
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of  the  Englishy  wjio  have  a  force  in  the  Red  Sea,  gone  over  to  our 
enemies* 

"  We  had  41,000  effective  men  at  bur  arrival  in  Egypt.  There 
were  then  only  Mamelukes  and  Arabs  to  fight;  and  yet  these  con- 
stantly and  exclusively  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  the  army  to 
the  end  of  Januar\\ 

**^  4^  present  the  Mamelukes,  though  dispersed,  are  iiotwitbstaod- 
jng,  almost  all  in  existence ;  and  may,  whenever  the  attejitioD  of  the 
army  shall  be  otherwise  occupied,  reunite  with  the  utnH»t  promptt* 
tude :  they  have  only  lost  four  or  five  inferior  chiefis ;  the  principal 
ones,  who  remain,  are  slill  powerful,  and  have  a  considerable  degree 
pf  inttrrest. 

'*  I'he  Arabs  are  not  at  all  diminished  ;  they  hate  us  as  mtich  at 
they  did  at  our  arrival ;  and  their  wandering  kind  of  life  renders  us 
no  objects  of  apprehension  to  them. 

''  When  we  first  landed,  the  Egyptians  believed,  as  we  told  them^ 
that  it  was  with  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  they  submitr 
ted  with  more  docility  :  at  present  they  are  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  contrary.  Those  who  appear  to  be  in  our  interest  conceive  them* 
selves  authorized  by  our  lie,  to  betray  us  ;  they  will  certainly  do  it 
on  the  first  occasion  ;  and  their  hearts  were  bounding  w;ilh.joy  when- 
the  landing  took  place  at  Aboukir,  in  August  last* 

*^  But,  when  to  these  numerous  armies,  in  the  midst  of  whouAwe 
live,  are  added  those  from  without ;  when  the  Grand  Vizier,  with 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Ottoman  Court,  is  assembiin<;  all  the 
forces  of  the  Empire  to  attack  us,  in  different  points  at  once,  by  land 
and  sea,  assisted  too  by  England  and  Russia  ;  when  he  calls  upon  all 
the  people  of  this  country  to  raise  against  us  ;  and,  hnally,  when  the 
few  Arabs,  whom  he  had  attached  to  us,  leave  us,  to  go  over  to  him ; 
it  is  not  ditiicult  to  discover  that  our  situation  is  desperat•.^ 

"  The  enemy  looses  an  army,  he  raises  anothei  iust-.ntly.  He  was 
beaten  at  Mount  Tabor,  two  months  after  he  was  beaten  at  Aboukir ; 
the  same  period  is  elapsed,  and  he  is  again  ready  to  be  beaten  at 
Salahieh  \  But  every  victory  carries  off  some  of  our  best  troops,  and 
their  loss  cannot  be  repaired.  A  defeat  would  annihi'at*  u*«  all  to  the 
last  man ;  and,  however  brave  the  army  may  be^  it  cannot  long 
avert  that  fatal  event. 

•'  The  war  has  deprived  us  of  a  number  of  excellent  officers ;  such 
as  GencraL  ^affarelli,  General.  Dom mart m,  General  Bon,  General 
Bambault,  and  General  Dupuis;  it  has  also  deprived  us  of  almost 
the  whole  corps  of  engineers,  and  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
chiefs  of  brigade,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  .  Several  able  gene- 
rals have  left  us,  and  Buonaparte  has  taken  five  with  him. 
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^  The  arm^y  without  clothes^  and,  above  all,  without  arms,  an4 
vithout  stores  of  any  kind^  reduced  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  itf 
original  numbers,  has  now  no  more  than  1 1,000  men  capable  of  taking 
the  field,  although  about  18  or  14,000  appear  under  arms ;  this  if 
owing  to  the  appearance  of  a  great  number  of  soldiers  at  the  roll-call, 
irho  prefer,  sick  and  wounded  as  they  are,  doiug  duty  at  their  quar* 
ten  to  staying  iu  the  hospitals  or  in  the  depiU,  When  they  are 
-wanted  to  march  a  little  farther  than  usual,  or  to  fight,  the  force  they 
have  put  upon  themselves  instantly  appears.  Wounds,  ophthalmies^ 
dysenteries,  and  either  diseases,  not  less  common  here,  have  absolutw? 
-iy  disabled  the  rest  of  the  armv. 

•**  Even  tliose  who  are  in  a  condition  to  march  are  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  enfeebled  by  the  climate,  and  the  wounds  and  sicknesses 
which  they  have  endured,  and  their  courage  is  prppqrtipnably 
dintioished. 

^'  With  this  handful  of  men  we  have  to  cover  five  hundred  leagues  . 
of  country ;  overawe  three  millions  of  iuhabitants,  who  may  ht  reck* 
oned  as  to  knany  enemies ;  and  garrison  the  holds  of  and  fortresses  of 
Alexandria,  Kosetta,  Rahmanie,  Gizeh,  Benisuef,  Medine;  Miiiier, 
Stout,  Girg4,  Ken6,  Cosseir,  Cairo,  Suez,  Mitt  Riinar,  Salahieh,' 
£1  Arisch,  Bilbeis,  Catieh,  Damietta,  Mansora,  Semenoud,  and  £) 
Benouf.  Should  the  Grand  Vizier  attack  us,  we  cannot  oppose  more 
than  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  all  the  Ottoman  forces,  which  will 
be  at  his  disposal ;  and,  should  he  attack  us  in  two  places  at  once,  he 
will  penetrate  into  the  country  without  a  possibility,  on  our  side,  of 
preventing  him:  this  would  certainly  have  happened  lo  General 
Buonaparte,  if  the  Turks,  while  they  were  landing  at  Aboakir,  ha4 
made  the  Syrian  army  advance  uppn  Egypt. 

"  In  three  months  we  shall  be  obliged  to  encounter,  a  second 
time,-  that  destructive  malady  the  Plague,  which  may  make  dreadful 
havoc  amongst  us :  this  horrible  prospect  dismays  the  stoutest  hearts. 

**  To  put  the  finishing  hand  to  our  misfortunes,  the  Nile  of  this 
year  has  been  extremely  bad,  having  flowed  off  suddenly,  and  before 
the  lands  could  be  inundated  in  due  succession ;  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  draw  any  contribution  from  the  villages  which  ha\'e  not  receive4 
their  water,  and  we  are  threatened  with  the  most  frightful  misery ! 

**  There  is  not  a  spldier,  not  an  ofiicer,  not  a  genera],  who  doef 
not- most  earnestly  long  to  return  to  France;  persuaded,  zs  they  all 
are,  that  they  are  all  sacrificing  here,  without  any  advantage  to  their 
country,  their  healths  and  their  lives. 

"  However,  from  the  present  situation  of  things  in  France,  and 
considering  that  for  more  than  15  months  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
Mnd  us  any  assistattte,  it  Is  clear  that  we  -must  forego  the  hope  of 
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having  k,  in  any  time  to  do  us  service,  espcoUUy  as  the  &Toimble 
ceaEOD  has  now  been  suffered  to  pasa  by. 

**  The  army  saw  wHb  pl^^iire  Gffoeral  KJcber  at  their  head  after 
4he  depiarture  of  General  Bgonapftrti^ ;  no  one  is  more  o^wble  of  in- 
.spinng  ithem  vith  confidence  and  esteem. 

•*  But  he  is  full  of  honour  and  of  noble  pride ;  and  the  dmnc  am* 

■ishle  he  if  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  thus  left  him,  the  moie  feaiAil 

Jie  will  be  of  listening  to  sentiments  imperiously  dictated  by  drcuitt- 

sUlioes,  and  the  immediate  interest  of  the  army,  but  which  migh^ 

.sometime  b€Dce,  b^  attributed,  perhaps,  to  timidity. 

**  Not  having  the  same  responsibility  on  me,  I  am  not  afraid*  Citi- 
Hens  Directors,  to  lay  before  you  the  naked  truth ;  and  be  asniitd, 
that,  however  stix>ng  the  representation  I  have  just  made,  you'WOuW 
^d  it  but  Seth\e  and  imperfect,  if  the  limits  of  a  lettier  would  aliow 
me  to  enter  into  greater  details. 

'  *'  Cgyf!^  is  a  very  ^ne  country,  our  dreadful  situation  in  it  it  meie- 
iy  'thc/ci^  of  (jrcuwst^noes:  it  proves  only  that  we  aije  ernved  tot 
;sQon,  and  that  the  tiiiie  is  not  yet  come  for  us  to  establish  ourselvMi  ■ 
'<  There  is  ^t  a  doubt,  but,  that,  if  we  were  peaceable  mastew  of 
Slffypt,  we  might  in  a  few  years  entirely  remove  a  great  part  of  the 
evils  which  infest  and  desolate  it,  such  as  the  Plague  and  the  Ai^bs  y 
aad  give  to  agriculture  and  commerce  a  new  activity,  which  should 
vestfire  this  country  to  its  ancient  splendor.  This  wojiild  render  it 
one  of  ;t^  fifiest  colonies  in  the  world,  which  would  speedily  hnrriMT 
theicentre  of  universal  commerce* 

'*  But  Egypt  is  bounded  by  two  seas  (the  Red  Siea  and  the  Medi* 
terranean)  ap^  by  desarts^ 

"  It  is  necessary  to  l^tLve  a  powerful  marine  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
a^roaching  it  at  pleasure ;  a(^d,  above  all,  to  be  enabled  to  protect 
its  cenimerce,  and  insure  ali  the  advantages  which  it  holds  out. 

*'  The  French  Republic  is  at  present  without  a  navy :  it  will  be 
yet  a  Icsig  time  before  it  can  have  cieated  one  capable  of  contending 
with  that  of  our  enemies, 

'"  To  pretend  to  preserve  Egypt  without  having  any  meant  of 
sending  thither,  and  of  assuring  the  safety  of  our  convoys  of  pvwy 
kind,  is  merely  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  hasard  of  being  compelled 
to  abandon  it  to  Russia  or  England,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  driving 
us  from  it,  will  establish  themselves  there,  and  very  soon  take  effec- 
tual measures  to  exclude  us  from  it  for  ever. 

"  We  might,  indeed,  still  maintain  ourselves  there  if  we  had  the 
permtsuon  of  the  Porte ;  but  if  it  was  not  thought  possible  to  obtain  it 
before  our  invasion,  it  must  be  still  less  so  now,  when  the  Porte  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Russians  and  Haiglrsh:  and  even  were  she,  contrary 
to  all  appearances,  disposed,  frgm  political  considerations,  to  sufier  uk 
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tonecnp/j  Egypt,  provtsionally,  the  English  would  never  be  induced 
to  pennit  it,  • 

"  Wheo  the  expedition  to  Egypt  took  place  we  were  at  peace  on 
the  Continent ;  we  had  still  a  considerable  fragment  of  our  naval  forct 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  we  were  in  possession  of  the  wboto  of 
Italy,  Corfu/  and  Malta ;  a  hope,  too  might  have  been  indulged  that 
ibould  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Porte,  at  least  )acitly ;  and  thus 
ihould  have  gained  the  end  we  proposed  against  the  English ;  for 
it  u  my  opinion,  with  that  of  all  the  world,  (hat  our  proi^er  view  was, 
by  alarming  them  for  the  safety  of  their  Indian  posiiessions,  to  force 
them  into  a  ptace  advantageous  for  the  Republic,  by  making  the 
evacuation  ofHSlgypt  an  object  of  compensation  for  the  restitution 
wluch  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  requii*ed. 

*'  But  the  fatal  engagement  of  Aboukir  ruined  all  our  hopet :  k 
prevented  us  from  receiving  the  remainder  of  the  forces  which  were 
destined  for  us ;  it  left  the  field  free  for  the  English  to  persuade  the 
Forte  to  declare  war  against  us ;  it  rekindled  that  which  was  hardly 
ratingiiished  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  it  opened  the  Mediter* . 
ranean  to  the  Russians,  and  planted  them  on  our  frontiers ;  it  occa^ 
OBed  the  loss  of  Italy,  and  the  invaluable  possessbns  in  the  Adriatie, 
whfch  we  owed  to  the  successful  campaigns  of  Buonaparte ;  and^ 
finally,  it  at  once  trendered  abortive  all  our  projects,  since  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  us  to  dream  of  giving  the  English  any  uneasiness 
in  India:  add  to  this,  that  the  people  of  Egypt,  whom  we  wished  to 
eonsidier  as  friends  and  allies,  instantaneously  became  our  enemies ; 
mnd,  entirely  surrounded  as  we  were  by  the  Turks,  we  found  oursdvei 
cQgaged  in  a  most  difficult  defensive  war,  without  a  glimpse  of  the 
lightest  future,  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 

"  M  present,  we  can  no  longer  flatter  ourselvet  that  the  i^gliek  - 
^ill  be  prevailed  on  te  agree  to  any  equivalent  in  the  artidca  of 
peaee  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  For,  in  the  first  place,  they 
know  perfectly  well  the  degree  of  weakness  and  want  to  which  we 
are  reduced,  and  which  renders  it  impossible  to  undertake  anything 
•gainst  them :  'nd  in  the  second,  that,  even  if  we  should  receive  sue*  , 
ooiurs  (which  tbey  will  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent)  we 
should  not,  on  that  account,  be  a  jot  farther  advanced  while  we  have 
the  Turks  to  contend  with ;  and  while  they  are  assured  that  the 
Vorte  will  not  make  peace  without  their  consent,  or  without  stipu- 
lating that  the  preliminary  article  tor  terminating  the  war  shall  be  the 
evnenation  of  Egypt. 

'  **  Under  this  point  of  view  our  plan  has  totally  failed,  in  as  much 
as  it  can  no  longer  affect  the  English  |  and  thus, 'neither  as  a  con- 
quest nor  a  colony,  can  there  be  any  farther  pretence  for  keeping 
pcNBeaskMi  of  Egypt. 


^^  ibai  iitcfe  IB  yet  another  ooniidention ;  it  is,  that  if  ire  dtia^ 
Entering  into  a  treaty  (such  it  the  state  of  weakness  to  which  wcani 
already  reduced)  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  be  too  late ;  that 
the  remainder  of  the  army  will  perish,  or  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to' 
evacuate  the  country  without  any  conditions  at  all :  wbile,  on  the  con- 
irary,  we  have  it  at  present  in  our  lYower  to  make  it  the  price  of  peaps 
with  the  Octoman  Empire  and  the  Barbary  States,  the  strengtheDiof 
our  old  connexions  with  Constantinople,  and  resuming  in  the  Levant 
that  exckisive  commerce  which  we  once  enjoyed; 

''This  treaty,  to  which  the  English  must  be  admitted  as  a  paHy^ 
will  be  a  preparatory  step  to  that  peace  which  it  is,  at  lengthy  BM)fr6 
than  time  to  conclude  with  them:  it  will  infallibly  .induce  Ruiaia  to 
declare  war  against  the  Porte,  and  cause  a  diversion  of  the  most  im* 
Jpbrtant  kind  in  bur  affiiirs  in  Europe ;  we  might  even  hope  to  regain 
by  it  wh^it  we  have  lost  in  the  Mediterranean. 

**  I  have  the  greater  confidence  in  this  opinion,  because  I  am  per^ 
isuaded,  that  the  English  cannot  see  without  some  uneasiness,  and 
without  a  secret  kind  of  jealousy,  the  progress 'of  the  Russians  a 
progress  much  more  dangerous  for  them  than  our  continental  power^ 
now  that  our  navy  is  destroyed,  and  that  we  have  lost  our  maritime 
i^nquests. 

'  **  The  only  «vent  which  could  possibly  enable  us  to  preserve  Egypt 
would  be  an  immediate  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. «  All  the 
Ottoman  forces  which  are  marching- against  us,  would  instantly  fly  to 
protect  the  centre  of  the  empire.  In  such  a  case  the  Grand  Seignior 
would  grant  tis  peace  on  any  terms  wie  might  think  proper  to  ask. 

*'  But  it  is  probable,  that  without  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
French  Republic  and  Russia,  Vhich  might  be  useful  to  us  at  thia 
moment,  but  which  would  certainly  be  impolitic,  this  last  power  will 
only  wait  till  the  Porte  shall  have  made  peace  with  us  to  declare  war 
against  her :  for  by  fighting  against  the  Turks  we  diminish  his  forcea 
and  his  meatas.  This  is  toiling  for  Russia,  who,  on  her  side>  unable 
to  make  war.  against  the  Porte  without  forcing  her  to  conclude  a. 
peace  with  Us^  attaint  her  purpose,  which  is  the  diRttruction  of  that 
power,  just  as  effectually  by  making  war  on  the  Jl'  rench,  whom  she 
knows  to  be  her  sole  stay  and  support. 

"  The  Ottoman  Empire  is  generally  regarded  as  an  old  edi£ce 
tottering  to  its  fall.  The  European  powers  have  long  been  preparing 
to  divide  its  scattered  fragments,  and  many  politicians  conceive  that 
the  catastrophe  is  close  at  hand.  In  this  supposition,  they  think  it 
but  right  that  France  should  have  her  share  of  the  spoils ;  and  the 
part  alloted  to  her  is  Egypt. 

**  If  this  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (which  is  very  far  from  being 
90  certain,  when  we  consider  the  discussions  and  the  variety  of  op* 
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(kHUIods  it  iBould  produce  amongst  the  great  powers  of  l^urope,  evea 
among  those  who  might  have  combined  for  this  very  object  ;  when 
'ive  collider,  still  further,  that  it  will  be  eternally  the  interest  of . 
France,  England,  Prussia,  and  even  the  Empire,  to  oppose  it)  i  if 
this  falty  [  say,  should,  afi&r  all,  take  place,  France  will  always  be  ia 
time  to  have  Egypt.  Besides,  the  French  will  be  invited  there  by 
the  'Hirks  themselves^  whenever  the  latter  find  themselves  menaced 
by  the  Russians,  whom  they  mortally  hate. 

'*  France  is  so  fine  a  country  ;  the  French  are  so  powerful  by  theit 
numbers,  their  riches,  and  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  other 
cootioental  powers,  that  they  cannot  possibly  gain  anything  by  a 
total  oveithrow  of  the  system  of  Europe ;  while,  at  the  same  time» 
this  overthrow  may  give  birth  to  a  new  and  preponderating  power» 
which  shall  deprive  them  of  all  their  advantages  in  the  Mediterranean. 
"  Weighing  all  these  circumstances,  Citizens  Dir«.  ^tors,  I  cannot 
but  conclude,  that  we  are  too  distant,  and  that  event^^v^perate  tod 
rapidly,  to  permit  us  to  wait  for  your  orders  before  we  take  our  re* 
solution;  at  least,  we  cannot  do  so  without  compromising  the  interests 
of  the  Republic,  the  safety  and  the  honour  of  the  remains  of  the 
annj. 

"  That  we  miist  infallibly  evacuate  Egypt,  establishing,  as  the 
price  of  this  sacrifice,  a  peace,  together  with  all  our  ancient  con* 
hexions,  with  the  Ottomans,  and  the  States  of  Barbary. 

''  That  all  which  you  have  now  to  hope  for,  whatever  may  be 
your 'Views  on  Egypt,  depends  upon  the  present  intentions  of  General 
Kleber,  which  are^  to  retard  the  evacuation  as  long  as  possible,  by 
the  delays  which  he  will  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  negotiation; 
if,  after  all,  we  are  happy  enough  to  be  permitted  to  negotiate. 

**  That,  finally,  if  the  evacuation  shoqld  take  place  without  wait- 
ing for  your  orders^  it  will  only  be  because  it  was  inevitable ;  and  be* 
cause,  in  the  state  of  igDorance  in  which  we  all  ar^  respecting  the 
real  situation  of  France  and  of  Europe,  this  evacuation  was  im- 
periously called  for  by  prudence,  and  was  not  incousistent  with  our 
political  interests. 

**  Health  and  respect. 

"  E,  POUSSIELGUE." 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  Letter  without  being 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  condition  of  the  army 
vraa  wholly  hopeless,  and  that  the  artificial  courage  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  chimerical  and  delusive  promises 
of  Buonapart^y  was  now  changed  into  desperation.  Ap- 
prebensioBs  were^  in  fact,  never  better  founded  than  thoae 
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here  mrpftsssed ;  for  not  only  were  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
IlH  in  dangerof  being  blocked  ap  bj  the  Anglo-Torks,  bat 
the  Pachas  of  the  Desart  were  preparing  to  attack  Cossier, 
on  thd  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Murad  Bey  was  asaemb- 
fiag  the  Mamelukes  in  the  vicinity  of  Sifiit.  Deaaix  wii 
thus  obliged  to  be  constantly  otl  the  alert  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  and  though  in  every  skirmish  he  gained  the  ad« 
vantage,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  assisting  either  the 
posts  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Desart  or  those  of  the  Delta. 
Negociation,  under  those  circumstances,  was  evidently 
the  principal  business  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  English 
Commander  having  arrived  off  Damietta^  with  a  large 
naval  force^  General  Kleber  glitdly  accepted  an  invitation 
from  him  to  treat  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  informed  Kleber,  in  a  letter  dated  26th 
of  October,  that  Great  Britain  was  not  a  mere  auzilary, 
but  a  party  concerned  in  the  question  discussed  an  Bao« 
napart6's  Letter.  From  the  nature  of  the  alliance  be* 
tween  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Great  Britain,  Sir  Sidney 
•declared,  that,  although  the  free  evacuation  of  Egypt 
might  be  agreed  td  by  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  it 
required  the  approbation  of  the  British  Cabinet  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect ;  Kleber  desired  that  the  Grand 
Vizier  would  name  two  persons,  on  behalf  of  the  Porte, 
to  meet  Desaix  alid  theAdministrator-general  of  Finances, 
Poutsielgue,  whom  he  would  send  to  any  place  that 
might  be  appointed ;  and  that,  if  the  Commodore's  ship 
should  be  named,  he  had  no  objections.  The  conferences 
were  ^ened  on  board  the  Tigre,  and  much  ingenuity 
was  displayed  by  the  French  negociators  to  obtain  more 
advantageous  terms  than  their  situation  entitled  them  to. 
In  the  midst  of  the  discussions  the  Ottoman  army  hud 
siege  to  El  Ansh,  and  captured  it,  after  a  very  slight  re- 
sistance from  the  French  garrison ;  at  that  pjace  there* 
fore,,  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  ratified  between  Sir 
Sidney  and  General  Kleber,  on  the  !24th  of  January,  1800. 
The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were,  principally,  that  the 
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French  should  evacuate  Egypt  within  three  months,  ths^t 
they  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  France,  with  ail 
their  aijng  and  baggage,  and  that  the  Turks  should  pro- 
vide them  with  money,  to  supply  them  with  necessaries, 
both  during  their  stay  in  Egypt  and  during  their  voyage 
home. 


THE    END    OF    CHAP.    IX. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Buonapartes  Arrivalijfi  France i..Jiemarks  on  the  Power 
of  the  English  East  India  Company. •..Seizure  ofNapfpvt 
Tandy y  S^c.  at  Hamburgh,  hy  Desire  of  the  English  Mini" 
tier....  Relative  Situation  ofAmerica^  as  a  neutral  maritime 
State,  to  the  Belligerent  Powers..^. Speech  of  GetwraJ^ 
Washington  to  Congress,  on  the  American  ContrqAand 
Trade... .Treaty  of  Commerce  between  England  and 
America.. ..Discontent  of  the  French  Party  in  America.^ 
General  Washington^  Speech,  detailing  an  Insurrections*. 
Growing  Discontents  of  the  Americans  against  the  EfigHh 
and  their  own  Government. 

JL O  persons  wholly  un^^cquaiqtec)  with  maritime  afTairSy 
it  may  seem  extraordinary,  that^  at  a  time^  when  it  wat 
understood  the  British  Government  kept  all  the  pojcU  df 
Egypty  as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed,  Buonapart6  should 
have  ventured  to  defy  its  vigilance,  and  enter  u|:^on  sq 
dangerous  a  voyage.  Such  persons  will,  however,  be 
much  more  supprised  to  find,  that  in  the  midst  of  so 
diligent  a  look-out,  this  terrific  Commander  could  put  tQ 
sea  unobserved,  and  again  traverse  the  MediterraneaQ, 
without  being  met  by  one  single  vessel  belonging  to  a* 
nation  which  spent  that  year  «£l 8,647 >000,  to  purchase  the 
dominion  of  the  ocean  !  Persons  of  this  sort  were  heard 
to  charge  the  British  admiralty  with  neglience  on  account 
of  this  escape,  but,  Buonapart6  himself,  who  was  less  dis- 
pleased upon  the  occasion,  attributes  it  to  bis  **  good 
fortune." 

On  his  voyage  nothing  remarkable  happened;  and  it  is 
only  said  of  it,  that  he  sometimes  played  and  laughed  witk 
his  companions,  and  amused  himself  with  geometry  and 
chemistry  on  board  the  ship.     On  arriving  off  the  coast 
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of  Corsica,  a  storm  obliged  the  vessel  to  enter  the  port  of 
Ajaccioy  his  native  town,  where  the  reception  he  met  with 
from  his  countrymen  was  precisely  such  as  the  eclat  of  his  ' 
victories  was  calculated  to  procure.  At  Corsica  he  learned 
the  extent  of  the  calamities  that  France  had  suffered,  and 
again  set  out  for  the  Fnjnch  coast,  of  which  he  was  with* 
in  sight,  wheti  the  sailors  discovered  some  English  ships, 
amounting  to  seven  sail.  The  topmasts  were  lowered  with 
a  vieii^  to  escape  observation,  and  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
tam  to  Corsica;  but  Buonaparte  assumed  the  command, 
and  insisted  upon  making  for  the  coast  of  Provence, 
ivhere  he  arrived  safe,  in  the  midst  of  an  astonished  muiti- 
tQde,  who  refused  to  credit  the  fact  upon  the  mere  hoist- 
ing of  bis  flag  at  the  mast-head,  and  was  only  convinced 
of  the  reality,  when  they  beheld  him  in  the  bosom  of  their 
encircling  crowds.  When  the  Directory  at  Paris  were 
informed  that  Buonaparte  had  landed  at  Frejus,  from 
Egypt,  they  made  known  the  General's  arrival  to  the  Two 
Gouficils^  who  received  the  message  with  cries  of  Vive  la 
Jiepublique!  The  General  remained  at  Frejus  only  one 
hour,  while  a  carriage  was  procured  to  take  him  to  Paris, 
and  he  arrived  at  the  Capital  on  the  l6th  of  October^ 
being  hailed  on  every  side,  during  his  journey,  with  the 
cry  of  "  Peace  !  Peace !"  as  if  the  natioa  sighedl  for  that 
blessing  only,  and  expected  it  at  his  hands  alone. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  this  extraordinary 
cbalracter,  that  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  have 
always  combined  to  promote  his  interest  upon  occasions  - 
when  it  is  extremely  probable  that  his  own  intrinsic  merit 
vi^nld  have  produced  him  little  or  no  advantage.  The 
circnm^tance  of  his  departure  from  France,  with  the 
flowor  of  the  army,  at  a  moment  when  the  country  was 
most  precariously  situated,  would,  of  itself,  have  marked 
him  out  as  an  object  of  public  resentment  at  any  other 
tifne;  but  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  that  army,  and ' 
such  a  loss,  aggravated  .by  its  iibandonment  'on  a  distant 
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and  inhospitable  shore^  must  have  drawn  upon  him  the 
execrations  of  every  Frencbman,  had  not  Prance  found 
herself  humbled  to  the  very  dust  by  the  terror  and  ap- 
prehensions arising  from  her  situation,  internal^  as  well  at 
ex'ternal. 

The  £nglish  had  not  been  more  successful'  in  destroy* 
ing  the  Egyptian  Expedition  than  in  securing  the  gratfd 
object  of  the  French  .envy,  under  the  influence  of  which  it 
had  been  undertaken.  Mot  only  had  the  British  army  in 
the  East  Indies  ovcrturqed  the  throne  of  Tippoo,  and  slain 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  Capital ;  but,  the  victors  immedU 
ately  exercised  the  rights  of  conquest.  A  Proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  British  Commander,  from  Seringapatain» 
declaring  that  the  late  Sultan  liad  formed  an  offensive  and 
•  defensive  alliance  with  thie  Prench,  and  admitted  a  French 
force  into  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  war 
against  the  East  India  Company  and  its  Allies ;  and  it 
charged  him  with  other  instances  of  hostility,  and  finally, 
decreed,  that  a  great  portion  of  his  immense  territories 
should  be  subjected  to  the  authority,  and  for  ever  incor- 
porated with  the  dominions  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  its  Allies;  and  that  a  sepe rate  government  should  be 
established  in  Mysore,  under  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Kajas  of  Mysore. 

Thus,  did  the  English  East  India  Company  acquire  a 
vast  accession  of  territorial  strength,  by  the  overthrow  of 
one  of  the  most  restless  and  indefatigable  princes  with 
whom  they  had  ever  contended.  New  streams  of  wealth 
flowed  from  this  conquest  into  the  Company's  coffers,  and 
their  army,  which  had  achieved  the  exploit,  shared  *• 
liberal  portion  of  the  deceased  Prince's  treasure.  If  the 
mind  were  not  habituated  to  the  progress  of"  the  East 
India  Company's  wars,  it  would  be  curious  to  learn  the 
causes  of  that  etenial  hostilitv  between  a  commercial 
company  and  the  natives  of  the  country,  whither  iu  trade 
is  directed.  If  we  were  not  accustomed  to  hear  of  "  the 
success  of  the  Company'3  arms,"  we  should  feel  mnch 
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surprise,  that  a  band  of  London  merchants,  having  au 
'  exclusive  privilege  over  their  fellow  merchants  by  the 
mere  sufferance  of  the  Government,  and  trading,  as  a 
chartered  body  of  monopolists,  to  India,  instead  of  en-  - 
deavouring  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the  native  princes 
and  vdealiug  with  their  subjects  to  mutual  advantage* 
should  wage  a  continued  war  with  them.  Custom,  how- 
ever,  cools  our  curiosity,  and  our  surprise  at  an  event, 
insensibly  subsides,  on  observing  a  continued  succession 
of  similar  circumstances.  Hence,  we  no  longer  wonder 
that  a  combination  of  traders  should  unite  war  to  com- 
merce,  send  out  armies  as  well  as  Heets,  and  conquer  as 
well  as  colonize ;  hence  we  become  indiffeient  spectators 
of  ihe  conduct  of  a  few  merchants,  who,  from  their  ac* 
compting  house  in  Leadeiihall  Street,  decree  the  fate  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  in  climes,  they  never  saw,  anjd 
who  regulate  the  interests  of  nations  which  they  know  of 
but  .by  name ! 

In  the.  instance  alluded  to,  however,  the  East  India 
Company  stand  perfectly  justified.  The  proofs  of  Tip« 
poo's  treachery  were  numerous  and  incontestible,  and  his 
overthrow  was  sudden ;  for,  although  he  meditated  an 
attack  upon  the  English,  be  did  not  suppose  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  his  design.  Being  taken  by  sur- 
prise^  and  the  supplies  of  troops  which  he  had  secret- 
ly stipulated  for  from  the  French,  not  having  aprived, 
Seringapatam  was  carried  by  storm,  and  his  treachery 
was  dreadfully  punished,  by  the  loss  of  his  -dominions 
and  his  life. 

The  very  great  trade  which  is  secured  by  this  enor- 
mous power  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  to  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  are  sources  of  national  wealth  that 
are  properly  estimated  by  the  Government;  and,  if  the 
Company's  concerns  are  injured  in  India,  the  British 
revenue  would  be  proportionably, decreased.  Unassaila- 
ble, but  by  slow  and  tedious  operations,  in  Europe,  it  was 
natural  that  a  man  of  so  much  enterprise  and  ambitiqn  as 
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Buonaparte,  should  endeavour  to  cripple  England  by  some- 
decisive  blow  in  another  quarter.    The  motives  for  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  its  various. fortunes,  until  the 
time  when  he  sailed  for  Europe,  have  been  already  de* 
tailed.  .      .     '* 

.  It.is  .much  to.be  lamented,  that  nations,  as  wdlaa  indi* 
vidiials,  are  apt.  to  assume  a  haughty  carriage -whenever 
fortune  happens  to  prosper  their  endeavours:  a  remark* 
table  instance .  of  this  kind  took  place  in  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  >  towards  the  free,  but  petty  and  feeble^ 
city  of  Hamburg ;  whose  territory  it  most  outrageously 
violated,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  James  Cvamfotd 
.  its-minister.    It  has  been  related,  in  a  former  volume,  that 
Napper  Tandy,  accompanied  by  General  Rey,  and  some, 
troops,  attempted  to  land  on  the  North  of  Ireland,  but 
put.  to  sea  on  learning  the  issue  of  the  Rebellion*    The 
vessel  in  which  Tandy  and  his  companions  were,  was 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  where,  ap- 
.  prebending  that,  in  navigating  the  North  Sea,  they  should 
.f^  in  with  some.  English  craisers,  they  resolved  to  pro^ 
ceed  to  France  by  land.     Intelligence  of  their  route  and 
of  their  olgect  being  received  at  Hamburg,  shortly  after 
they  had  arrived  there,  Sir  James  Crawford  applied  for  a 
warrant  to  arrest  them,  as  subjects  of  England:. after 
much  demur,  it  was  granted,  and  Napper  Tandy,  with 
his  associates,  were  apprehended,,  put  in  irons,. and  con- 
fined in  seperate  guard-houses.  .  Citizen  Marragon,  the 
French  Minister,  instantly  claimed  the  prisoners  as  citi- 
zens of  the  French  Republic,  and  threatened  to  quit 
Hamburg  if  they  were    not  immediately  released;    Sir 
James  has  positively  demanded  that  they  should  be  de- 
tained.   The  Senate,  greatly  alarmed  by  the  determined 
tone  of  both  the  ministers,  deliberated  on  the  last  meant 
of  conciliating  each,  after  the  steps  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  magistrates.     At  length,  the  prisoners  were  urt- 
ironed,  and  it  was  assented  to  by  Citizen  Marragon,  that 
they  should  remain  in  custody  and  be  sent  to  England^ 
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on  condition  that  only  die  formality  of  a  trial  should  be* 
adopted ;  Sir  James^  Crawford  agreeing  to  this  arrange* 
ment,  the  prisoners  wejie  put  on  board  the  Xenophon 
frigate,  at  Hambarg,  which  immediately  sailed  for  Cux- 
haven,  and  they  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  17th  of  No*- 
vember,  1799*  The  city  of  Hamburg  bad  been  niuek 
alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  French  liesident,  and -the 
citisens  in  general,  disapproved  the  measure  as  a  violation 
of  their  neutrality,  which  would,  probably,  subject  theoa- 
to  the  displesure  of  the  French  Governments  It  is  im- 
possible to  review  this  trunsaction  without  tracing  in  it 
evident  marks  of  the  imbecility  of  the  French  Govern* 
tnent.  This  was  attacking  the  lion  in  his  very  den,  and 
it  was  an  instance  of  temerity,  that  would  hardly  have 
been  haasarded,  had  not  the  distracted  state  of  the  Di- 
rectory rendered  it  incapable  of  exerting  those  energies, 
^hicb,  a  few  months  before,  had  made  the  French  arms 
the  terror  of  Europe. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  this  war  to  subject 
the  peaceful  citizens  of  neutral  powers,  alternately,  to  tha 
evil  of  one  or  other,  and  sometimes,  both,  of  the  Belli- 
gerents, and,  during  a  very  long  period,  it  seemed  that 
t|ie  Western  world  would  have  been  plunged  into  all  the 
horrors  of  this  sanguinary  contest.  The  .enterprising 
spirit  of  the  Americans  had  early  engaged  them  in  the 
various  commercial  speculations,  which  the  •  obstacles 
thrown  in-  the  way  of  the  maritime  transactions  of  the 
Belligerent  Powers  left  open  to  competition.  This  spirit 
frequently  led  the  trans-at-lantic  merchants  beyond  the 
limits  of  fair  and  legitimate  commerce,  and  expo8e4 
them,  alternately,  to  the  censure  of  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  powers.  As  early  as  1793,  the  mnrmurs 
upon  this  head  were  so  loudly  expressed,  that  General 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States,  thought  it 
necessary  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  discussions 
to  which  the  state  of  things  might  probably  give  rise ; 
and,  in  a  Speech  delivered  by  him,  to  Congress,  on  the 
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3rd  of  December,  in  that  jear,  are  the  following  obser- 
vations :  .  •  , 

'^  As  soon  as  the  war  in  Europe  had  engaged  those 
jKiwers  with  whom  the  United  States  have  the  i^ost  ex- 
tensive relations,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  dnr 
intercourse  with  them  might  be  interrupted,  and  ourdis* 
position  for  peace  drawn  into  question,  by  the  suspicion) 
too  often  entertained  by  belligerent  nations.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  to  be  my  duty,  to  admonish  our  citizens  of  the 
consequences  of  a  contraband  trade,  and  of  hostile  acts 
to  any  of  the  parties ;  and  to  obtain,  by  a  declaration  of 
the  existing  legal  states  of  things,  an  easier  admission  of 
our  right  to  the  immunities  belonging  to  our  sitqaiioiii 
Under  these  impressions,  thfe  Proclamation,  which  will 
be  laid  before  you,  was  issued, 

*'  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  both  new  and  delicate,  I 
resolved  to  adopt  general  rules,  which  should  conform 
to  the  treaties  and  assert  the  privileges  of  the  United 
States :  these  were  reduced  into  a  svstem  whfch  will  be 
communicated  to  yon.  Although  I  have  not  thought 
myself  at  liberty  to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  prizes,  permit- 
ted by  our  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  to  be  brought 
into  our  ports;  I  have  not  refused  to  cause  them  to  be 
restored,  when  they  were  taken  within  the  protection  of 
our  territory,  or  by  Vjsssels  commissioned,  or  equiped  in 
a  warlike  form  lyithin  the  limits  of  jhe  United  States. 

'*  It  restfc  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  correct,  im- 
prove, or  enforce,  this  plan  of  procedure;  and,  it  will,  ^ 
probably,  be  found  expedient  to  extend  the  legal  code, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
to  many  cases,  which,  though  dependent  on  principles 
already  recognized,  demand  some  further  provisions. 

"*  As  several  of  the  courts  have  doubted,  under  partt*^ 
cular  circumstances,  their  power  to  liberate  the  vessels  of 
a  nation  at  peace,  and  even  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  although  seized  under  a  false  colour  of  being 
hostile  property,  and  have  denied  their  power  to  liberate  ' 
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certaili  captures  within  the  protection  of  our  territdry,  it 
would  seem  proper  to  regulate  their  jurisdiction  in  these 
points.  But  if  the  executive  is  to  be  the  resort  in  either 
of  the  two  hist  mentioned  cases,  it  is  hoped,  that  he  will 
be  authorized  by  law  to  have  facts  ascertained  by  the 
courts/  when,  for  his  own  information,  he  shall  re* 
quest  if. 

*'  A  decree  however,  of  the  National  Assembly,  si^b- 
jecting  vessels  laden  with  provisions  to  be  carried  into 
their  ports,  and  making  enemy's  goods  lawful  prize  in  the 
vessel  of  a  friend,  contrary  to  our  treaty,  though,  revoked 
at  one  time  as  to  the  United  States,  has  been  since  ex- 
tended to  their  vessels  also,  as  has  been  recently  stated  to 
us*  Representations  on  this  subject  will  be  immediately  ^ 
given  in  charge  to  our  minister  there,  and  the  result  wiU 
be  communicated  to  the  legislature. 

'^  I  have  I'espected  and  pursued  the  stipulations  of  our 
treaties,  according  to  what  I  judged  their  true  sense ;  and 
have  withheld  no  act  of  friendship  which  their  afiairs  have 
called  for  from  us,  and  which  justice  to  others  left  us  free 
to  perffirm.  I  have  gone  further: — rather  than  employ 
force  for  the  restitution  of  certain  vessels,  which,  I  deemed 
this  United  States  bound  to  restore,  I  thought  it  more 
adviseable  to  satisfy  the  parties,  by  avowipg  it  to  be  my 
opinion,  that,  if  the  restitution  were  not  mafle,  it  would 
be  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  make  compen^ 
sation.  The  papers  now  communicated  will  more  par- 
ticularly apprise  you  of  these  transactions.'' 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  belligerent 
powers  acted  upon  what  is  called  the  principle  of  the  war 
of  1736,  that  is,  they  made  it  a  rule  to  seize,  capture, 
and  confiscate,  the  property  of  the  enemy,  whereves  they 
might  find  it.  A  very  short  season  left  the  British  entire 
masters  of  the  seas  and,  therefore,  it  was  to  them  that 
the  contraband  trade,  carried  on  by  neutrals,  was  princi- 
pally injurious.  Against  the  cruisers  of  that  power,  a  cry- 
was  vefv  soon  raised  in  America ;  and  the  French  faction. 
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which  was  extremely  powerful  in  all  the  maritime  coniH 
tries^  kept  up  an  incessant  clamour  against  the  ^'  oppres- 
iion  and  tyranny^  that  subjected  neutxals  to  searcJi  and 
detention.  Free  ships,  it  was  pretended,  constituted 
free  goods,  and,  there  were  even  wise  men  who  laid 
down  the  monstrous  proposition,  that  all  the  commerce 
of  the  enemy  should  be  allowed  to  pass  freely,  provided 
he  could  find  neutrals  base  enough  to  cover  it  for  him  as 
their  own. 

The  encroaching  spirit  of  America  frequently  assumed 
snch  a  boisterous  form,  that  it  became  necessary  to  adjust- 
the  disputes  that  had  arisen  between  the  government  of 
the  United  State  and  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  dvkm 
cussions  it  was  easily  to  be  observed  that  the  American 
government  was  not  influenced  by  the  same  unreasonable - 
disposition  as  the  citizens  of  that  country  were,  and  the, 
claims  it  advanced  were  evidently  more  the  effect  of  a 
sense  of  duty  as  agents  than  of  their  principles  as'men. 
The  British  Government  wished  to  conciliate  thi^  dis- 
position,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  treaty  of  amity,  com*, 
merce,  and  navigation,  was  concluded  between  the  two 
powers  on  the  19th  of  November,  1794.  In  concluding 
tbib  treaty,  the  negociators,  on  both  sid^s,  entered  into  a 
compromise,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  the  advantage  wasi 
all  on  the  side  of  America;  for  whilst  America  consent- 
ed that  the  belligerent  power.should  retain  the  right  of 
ftearch,  Great  Britain  agreed  that  "^^  The  merchandise  of 
the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  the  countriep  at. 
war,  which  should  have  been  acquired  by  the  subjects  of 
the  neutral  power,  should  be  carried  in  neutral  vessels.'' 

This  was  substantially  granted  to  America  all  she 
wanted ;  for,  it  was  abandoning  the  rule  of  the  war  of 
1756,  and  it  was  enabling  every  American,  for.  about, 
forty  shillings-worth  of  perjury,  to  transport  a  cargo  of 
French,  Spanish,  or  Dutch  property,  from  sea  to  sea,  as 
his  own.  The  only  apology  for  this  treaty  was,  that  it* 
was  only  designed  as  a  temporary  experiment,  and  was,ta 
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expire  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
y/ar,  when  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  contending  parties 
should  "  endeavour  to  agree,  whether  in  any,  and  in  what 
cases,  neutral  vessels  should  protect  enemies  property.*' . 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  the  conc€;ssion  of  the 
British  cabinet  gave  to  the  French,  nothing  Was  more 
foreign  to  the  hearts  of  the  partisans  of  that  nation  than 
coutenftment  with  them.  In  America  the  very  temper 
and  mildness  of  the  government  was  taken  as  a  fair 
ground  to  anticipate  the  result  of  the  negociation,  and 
pains  were  taken  to  sow  discontents  upon  the  most  un- 
founded pretences.  Even  the  Minister  of  France  (Genet) 
had  the  temerity  to  distribute  inflamatory  writings, a- 
mongst  the  people,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his 
agents  after  the  American  government  had  insisted  upon 
his  r^cal* 

On  assembling  the  legislature,  in  the  session  of  1794-5, 
the  President,  Washington,  detailed  the  particulars  of  an 
insurrection,  that  had  actually  taken  place ;  which,  as  it 
serves  to  shew  the  character  of  the  government' of  the 
time,  and  will  throw  much  light  upon  some  subsequent 
transactions,  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words  \ 

'*  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
"  When  we  call  to  mind  the  gracious  indulgence  of 
heaven,  by  which  the  American  People  became  a  nation  ; 
when  we'  survey  the  general  prosperity  of  our  country, 
'  and  look  forward  to  the  riches,  power,  and  happiness  to 
which  it  seems  destined ;  with  the  deepest  regret,  do  I 
announce  to  you,  that,  during  your  recess,  some  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  been  found  capable  of 
an  insurrection.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  character  of 
our  government,  and  to  its  stability,  which  cannot  be  . 
shaken  by  the  enemies  of  order,  freely  to  unfold  the 
course  of  this  event. 

**  During  the  session  of  the  year  1790,  it  was  expedient 

Vol.  hi.  ,  • 
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to  exercise  the  legislative  pow^r  granted  by  the  constito*- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  **  to  lay  and  collect  excises.'^ 
In  a  majprity  of  the  states,  scarcely  an  objectioo  way 
heard  to  this  mode  of  taxation.    In  some,  indeed^  alarms 
were  at  first  conceived^  ^until  they  were*  banished  by 
reason  and  patriotism.    In  the  four  Western  coanties  of 
Pennsylvania^  a  prejudice,  fqsteredand  embittered  by  the 
artifice  of  men,  who  laboured  for  an  ascendancy  over  the 
will  of  others,  by  the  guidance  of  "their  passions,  pro* 
dpced  symptoms  of  riot  and  violence.    It  is  well  jcQOwn, 
that  Congress  did  not  hesitate  to  examine  the  complaints 
which  were  presented ;  and  to  relieve  them,  as  far  at 
justice  dictated,  or  general  convenience  would  permit. 
But  the  impression  which  this  moderation  made  oa  the 
discontented  did  pot  correspond  with  what  it  dfeserved--r ' 
The  arts  of  delusion   were  no  longer  confined  to  the 
efforts  of  designing  individuals.    The  very  forbearance 
to  press  prosecutions,  was  misinterpreted  into  a  fear  oi 
urging  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  associations  of  men 
began  to  denounce  threats  against  the  officers  employed* 
From  a  belief,  that,  by  a  mere  formal  concert,  their 
operation  might  be  defeated,  certain  self-created  societies 
assumed  the  tone  of  condemnation.     Hen^e,  while  the 
greater  part  of  Pennsylvania  itself  were  conforming  them- 
selves to  the  acts  of  excise,  a  few  counties  were  resolved 
to  frustrate  them^     It  was  now  perceived  that  every  ex- 
pectation from  the  tenderness  which  had  been  hitherto 
pursued,  was  unavailing;  and  that  farther  delay  could 
only  create  an  opinion  of  impotency  or  irresolution  in  the 
government.     Legal  process  was  therefore  delivered  to 
the  Marshal,  against  the  rioters  and  delinquent  distillers. 
"  No  sooner  was  be  understood  to  be  engaged  in  this 
duty,  than  the  vengeance  of  armed  men  was  aimed  at  his 
.   person,  and  the  person  and  property  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  Revenue  :  They  fired  upon  the  Marshal,  arrested  him, 
and  detained  him  for  some  time  as  a  prisoner      He  was 
obliged  by  the  jeopardy  of  his  life,  to  renounce  the  ser- 
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vice  of  other  processes  on  the  West  side  of  the  Alleghany 
Moantains ;  and  a  deputation  was  afterwards  sent  to  him, 
to  demand  a  surrender  of  that  which  he  had  served.  A 
numerous  body  repeatedly  attacked  the  house  of  the  In- 
spector, seized  his  papers  of  office,  and  finally,  destroyed 
by  fire,  his  buildings,  and  whatsoever  they  contained 
Both  of  these  officers,  from  a  just  regard  to  their  safety, 
fled  to  the  seat  of  government,  it  being  avowed,  that  the 
motives  of  such  outrages  were  to  compel  the  resignation 
of  the  Inspector;  to  withstand,  by  force  of  arms>  the  au-^ 
thority  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby,  to  extort  a-^ 
repeal  of  the  laws  of  excise,  and  an  alteration  in  the  con* 
duct  of  government. 

**  Upon  the  testimony  of  tliese  facts,  an  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  notified  to^ 
me,  '  That  in  the  counties  of  Washington  imd  Alleghany 
ill  Pennsylvania,  the  laws  of  the  U'kiited  States  were  op- 
posed, and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  by  combi- 
nations, too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
coajhie  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Marshal  of  that  district.'  On  this  call,  momentous 
in. the  extreme,  I  sought  and  weighed  what  might  best 
subdae  the  crisis.  On  the  one  hand,  the  judiciary  was 
pronounced  to  be  stripped  of  its  capacity  to  enforce  the 
laws ;  crimes,  which  reached'  the  very  existence  of  social 
order,  were  perpetratec}  without  controul ;  the  friends  of 
government  were  insulted,  pibpsed,  and  over-awed  into 
silence,  or  an  apparent  acquiescence ;'  and  to  yield  to  the 
treasonablefury  of  so  sm^ll  a-portion  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  to  violate  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  con- 
stitution, which  enjoins  thatth'e  will  of  the  majority  shall 
prevail.  On  the  oth<?r,  to  array  citizen  against  citizen  ; 
to  publish  the  dishc^n'Mr  of  such  excesses,  to  encounter 
the  expence,  and  other  embarrassments,  of  so  distant  an 
expedition — were  steps  too  delicate— ^too  closely  inter- 
woven with  many  affecting  considerations,  to  be  lightly 
adopted.    I  postponed,  Therefore,  the  summoning  of  the 
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militia  immediately  into  the  field ;  but  I  required  them 
to  be  held  in  readiness,  that,  if  my  anxious  endeavoars  to 
reclaim  the  46luded,  and  to  convince  the  malignant  of 
their  danger^  should  be  fruitless,  military  force  might 
be  prepared  to  act,  before  the  season  should  be  too  far 
advanced. 

''  My  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  August  last,  was  ao« 
cordingly  issued,  and  accompanied  by  (he  appointment  of  . 
commissioners,  who  were  charged  to  repair  to  the.  ^cene 
of  insurrection.     They  were  authorised  to  confer  with  any, 
bodies  of  men  or  individuals.    They  were  instructed  to  be- 
candid  and  explicit  in  stating  the  sensations  which  had 
been  excited  in  the  executive,  and  his  earnest  wish  tQ 
iavoid  a  resort  to  coercion  :  to  represent,  however,  that, 
without  submission,  coercion  must  be  the  resort;  but  to 
invite  them,  at  the  sanie  time,  to  return  to  tiie  demeaaoiu 
of  faithful  citizens,  by  such  accomodations  as  lay  withia  . 
the  sphere  of  executive  power.  Pardon,  too,  was  tendere4 
to  them  b^  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  .that 
of  Pennsylvania,  upon  no  other  condition,  than  a  8ati»* 
factory  assurance  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

'^  Although  the  report  of  the  commissioners  marks  their 
iirmnes^  and  abilities,  and  must  unite  ^11  virtuous  men,  by 
showing  that  the  means  of  conciliation  have  been  exhaust^ 
ed ;  all  of  those  who  had  committed  or  abetted  the  tumults, 
did  not  sub|.cribe  to  the  mild  form  which  was  proposed  as 
the  atonement;  and  the  indications  of  a  peaceable 
temper  were  neither  sufficiently  general  nor  conclusive 
to  recommend  or  warrant  the  farther  suspension  or  marcli^ 
of  the  milica. 

*^Thu8  the  painful  alternative  could  not  be  discarded* 
I  ordered  the  militia  to  march,  after  once  more  admon- 
ishing the  Insurgents,  in  my  proclojnation  of  che  20th  of 
September  last. 

<<  It  was  a  task  too  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision, 
the  lowest  degree  of  force  competent  to  the  quelling  of 
the  insurrection,    from  a  respect^^  indeed,  to  economy. 
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and  the  care  of  my  fellow-citizens  belonging  to  the  mi^ 
litia,  it  would  have  gratified  me  to  accomplish  an  estimate. 
•^My  great  reluctance  to  ascribe  too  much  importance  to 
the  oppoMtion^  had  its  extent  been  accurately  seen,  would 
have  been  a  decided  inducement  to  the  smallest  efficient 
numbers.  In  this  uncertainty,  therefore,  I  put  into  mo- 
tion 15,000  men,  as  being  an  army  which,  according  to 
all  human  calculation,  would  be  prompt  and  adec^uate,  in 
every  view^  and  might,  perhaps,  by  rendering  resistance 
desperate,  prevent  the  eifusion  of  blood.  Quotas  had 
been  assigned  to  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia;  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
having  declared,  on  this  occasion,  an  opinion  which  jus- 
tified a  requisition  to  the  other  states. 

*'  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  milita,  when  called 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  I  have  visited 
the  places  of  general  rendezvous,  to  obtain  more  exact  in- 
formation, and  to  direct  a  plan  for  ulterior  movements, 
Ha4  there  been  room  for  a  persuasion,  that  the  laws  were 
secure  from  obstruction  ;  that  the  civil  magistrate  was  able 
to  bring  to  justice  such  of  the  most  culpable  as  have  not 
embraced  the  proffered  terms  of  amnesty,  and  may  be 
deemed  fit  objects  of  example ;  that  the  friends  to  peace 
and  good  government  were  not  iu'  need  of  that  aid  and 
countenance  which  they  ought^  always  to  .receive,  and  I 
trust,  ever  will,  receive,  against  the  vicious  and  turbulent ; 
I  should  have  caught  with  avidity  that  opportunity  of  re- 
storing the  militia  to  their  families  and  homes.  But  suc- 
ceeding intelligence  has  tended  to  Manifest  the  necessity 
of  what  has  been  done :  it  being  now  confessed,  by  those 
who  were  not  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  ill  conduct  of 
the  Insurgents,  that  their  malevolence  was  not  pointed  to 
a  particular  law,  but  that  a  spirit,  inimical  to  all  order, 
has  actuated  many  of  the  offenders.  If  the  state  of  things 
had  afibrded  reason  of  the  continuance  of. my  presence 
with  the  army,  It  would  not  have  been  withholden.  But 
every  appearance  assuring  such  an  issue  as  will  rebound 
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to  the  reputation  andstrength  of  the  United  States,  I  have  : 
judged  it  most  proper  to  resume  my  duties  at  the  seat  of 
government^  leaving  the  chief  command  with  thegoverkior»- 
of  Virginia.    '  - 

**  Stilly  however,  as  it  is  probable  that,  iu  a  commotioa 
like  the  present,  whatsoever  may  be*  the  pretence,  the 
purposes  of  mischief  and  revenge  may  not  be  laid  aside; 
the  stationing  of  a  small  force,  for  a  certain  period,  in  the 
fpur'Western  counties  of  ^Pennsylvania,  will  be  indispe€i<^ 
sable,  whether  we  contemplate  the  bituation  of  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  of  others^ 
who  may  have  exposed  themselves  by  an  honourable  at- 
tachment to  them* 

''  Thirty  days,  from  the  commencertient  of  this  session 
being  the  legal  limitation  of  the  employment  of  the  militia. 
Congress  cannot  be  too  early  occupied  with  this  subject. 

''  Among  the  discussions  whicti  may  arise  from  this 
aspect  of  our  affairs,  and  from  the  documents  which  will  * 
be  submitted,  to  Congress,  it  will  not  escape  their  obser* 
vatibn,  that  not  only  the  Inspector  of  theKevenue,  but 
other  officers  in, the  United  States  in  Penhsylvania,  hftve^ 
from  their  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions, 
sustained  material  injuries  to  their  property. — The  obliga* 
tions  and  policy  of  indemnifying  them  are  strong  and 
obvious.  It  may  also  merit  attention,  whether  poUcy 
Will  not  enlarge  this  provision  to  the  retribution  of  other 
citizens,  who,  though  not  under  the  ties  of  office,  may 
have  suffi»red  damage  by  their  generous  exertions  for  up- 
holding the  constitution  and  the  laws.  The  amount,  eveii 
if  all  the  injured  were  included,  would  not  be  great ;  and, 
on  future  emergencies,  the  government  would  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  influence  of  an  example,  that  he  who  incurs 
a  loss  in  its  defence  shall  6ad  a  recompense  in  its  lib^. 
rality.  -      ^ 

''  While  there  is  a  cause  to  lament,  that  occurrence  s  oi 
this  nature  should  have  disgraced  the  name,  or  interrupted 
the  tranquillity,  of  any  part  of  our  community,  or  should 
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havis  diverted  toja  new  application  any  portion  of  the  public 
resources,  there  are  not  wanting  real  and  substantial  con* 
solations  for  the  misfortunate.     It  has  been  demonstrated^ 
that  our  prosperity  rests  on  solid  foundations,  by  furnish- 
ing an  additional  proof  that  my  fellow  citizens  understand 
the  true  principles  of  government  and  liberty;  that  they 
feel  their  inseparable  union ;  that;  notwithstanding  all  the  . 
devices  which  have  been  used  to  sway  them  from  their 
interest  and  duty^  they  are  now  as  ready  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  laws  against  licentious  invasions  as  they 
were  to  defend  their  rights  against  usurpation.     It  has 
been  a  spectacle,  displaying  to  the  highest  advantage  the 
value  of  republican  governments,  to  behold  the  most  and 
the  least  wealthy  of  our  citizens  standing  in  the  same 
ranks,  as  private  soldiers,  pre-eminently  distinguished  by 
being  the  army  of  the  constitution,  undeterred  by  a  march 
of  three  hundred  miles,  over  rugged  mountains,  by  the 
approach  of  an  inclement  season,  or  by  any  other  dis- 
couragement.   Nor  ought  I  to  omit  to  acknowledge  the 
efficacious  and  patriotic  co-operation  which  I  have  eac^ 
perienced  from  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  states  tb  wbic^ 
my  requisitions  have  been  addressed. 

-.'<  To  every  descrijjlton,  indeed,  of  citizens  let  praise  be 
given.  But  let  them  persevere  in  their  aJBTectionate  vigi* 
lance  over  that  precious  repository  of  American  happiness, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Let  them  cherish 
it  too,  for  the  sake  of  those,  who,  from  every  clime,  ar^ 
daily  seeking  a  dwelling  in  our  land.  And,  when,  iH  the 
cslm  moments  of  reflection,  they  shall  have  retraced  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  insurrection ;  let  thfem  deter- 
mitie,  whether  it  has  not  been  fomented  by  combinations 
of  men,  who,  careless  of  consequences,  and  disregarding 
the  unerring  truth,  that  those  who  rou^e,  cannot  always 
appease  a  civil  convulsion,  have  disseminated,  from  an 
ignorance,  or  perversion  of  facts,  suspicions,  jealousies, 
and  accusations  of  the  whole  government/' 

Of  this,  insufr^ction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that,  ic 
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was  quelled  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  troops,  but, 
the  spirit  in  which  it  originated  remained  unbroken, 
and  when  news  of  the  treaty  of  amitjs  commerce,  8co 
arrived  in  the  United  States,  the  partisans  of  France 
were  determined  to  make  that  treaty  the  instrument  of 
overthrowing  the  government.  The  President  did  Bot 
announce  the'  result  of  the  negotiation  till  above  a  year 
after  the  treaty  had  been  signed^and  the  French  Govern* 
menty  in  the  interim,  did  all  that  was  possible  to  annoy 
the  American  commerce.  Every  argument  was  used  to 
persuade  the  Americans,  that  their  government  had  be^ 
trayed  its  trust,  and,  beside  the  complaints  circulated 
upon  the  ground  of  captures,  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
mistakes,  that  the  British  officers  sometimes  committed, 
in  pressing  American  seamen  for  Englishmen. 

The  violent  party  gained  strength  considerably  by  de- 
claiming upon  the  ill  consequences  which  their  liVelj 
,  imaginations  predicted  would  result  from  the  treaty,  and' 
it  was  resolved  to  make  a  motion  in  the  Housfe  of  Repre* 
sentatives,  which  should  lead  to  a  vote  of  -censure  upon 
the  government  for  having  sanctioned  it,  In  pursuance 
of  this  determination,  a  resolution  passed  the  house,  May, 
24th,  1796,  to  demand  from  the  President' a  copy  of  the 
instructions  that  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Jay,  the  Minister 
who  had  negociated  the  treaty,  to  which  General  Wash- 
ington made  the  following  reply : 

"  Gtniltmen  of  the  House  of  Itrpresentatives, 
t€  With  the  utmost  attention  I  have  considered  your 
resolution  of  the  24th  inst.  requesting  me  to  lay  before 
your  house  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  correspondence 
and  other  documents  relative  to  that  treaty ;  excepting 
such  of  the  said  papers  as  any  existing  negotiation  may 
render  improper  to  be  disclosed. 

'*  la  deliberating  on  this  subject  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  lose  sight  of  the  principle  which  some  have  avowed 
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in  its  diftcassion,  or  to  avoid  extending  my  views  to  the 
consequences  which  must  flow  from  the  adoiissioa  of  that 
principle. 

''  I  trust  that  no  part  of  my  conduct  has  ever  indicated 
a  disposition  to  withhold  any  information  which  the  con-« 
stitution  has  enjoined  upon  the  President  as  a  duty  to 
'  give,  or  which  could  be  required  of  him,  by  either  house 
of  Congress  as  a  right ;  and  with  truth  I  affirm,  that  it 
has  been,  as  it  will  continue  to  be,  while  I  have  the  hon-* 
our  to  pr,eside  in  the  government,  my  constant  endeav- 
our to  harmonize  with  the  other  branches  thereof,  so  far 
as  the  trust  delegated  to  me  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  my  sense  of  the  obligation  it  imposes  to  ^^  pre* 
serYe,  protj^t,  and  defend  the  constitution,"  will  permit. 

''  The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires  caution, 
and  their  success  must  often  depend  on  secrecy ;  and, 
even  when  brought  to  a  coitclusion,  a  fuU  disclosure  of 
all  themeasures,  demands,  or  eventual  concessions,  which 
may  have  been  proposed  or  contemplated,  would  be  Ex- 
tremely impolitic ;  for  this  might  have  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  future  negotiations,  or  produce  immediate 
inconveniencies,  perhaps,  danger  and  mischief,  in  re« 
lation  to  other  powers.  The  necessity  of  such  caution 
and  secitey  was  one  cogent  reason  for  vesting  the  power 
of  piaking  treaties  in  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  the  principle  upon  which  that  body 
was  formed  confining  it  to  a  small  number  of  members. 
To  admit,  then,  a  right  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  demand,  and  to  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the 
papers  respecting  a  negotiation  with  a  foreign  power^ 
would  be^to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent. 

'*  It  does  not  occur  that  the  inspection  of  the  papers 
asked  for  can  be  relative  to  any  purpose  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  except  that 
of  an  impeachment,  which  the  resolution  has  not  ex- 
pressed.   I  repeat,  that  I  have  no  disposition  to  lyithhold 
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any  information  which  the  dutyof  my  itatibu- will  penhit,  • 
or  the   public  good   shall  require  to  b«  disclosed ;  and» 
in  fact,  all  the  f>apers  aifecting  the  negotiation  with  Great 
Britain  were  laid  before  the  Senate  whentlie  treaty  itself 
was  communicated  for  their  consideration  and  advice. 

**  The  course  which  the  debate  has  taken  on  the  reso- 
lution of  the  house  leads  to  some  observation  on  the 
mode  of  making  treaties  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Having  been  a  member  of  the  general  convention, 
and  knowing  the  principles  on  which  the  constitution  was ' 
formed,  I  have  never  entertained  but  one  opinion  oA  this 
subject ;  and,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment to  this  moment,  my  conduct  has  exemplified  that 
opinion,  that  the  power  of  making  treaties  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate^  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  con- 
cur;  and  that  every  treaty  so  made  and  promulgated 
thenceforward  became  the'  law  of  the  lancT.     It  is  that 
that  the  treaty-making  power  has  been  tinderstood  by 
foreign  nations ;  and  in  all  treaties  made  with  them,  we 
have  declared,  and  they  have  believed,  that,  when  ratified 
l)y  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  they  become  obligatory;     In  this  construction  of 
the  constitution,  every  house  of  representatives  has,  here- 
tofore, acquiesced  ;  and,  until   the  present  time,  not  a 
doubt  or  suspicion  has  appeared,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
this  construction  was  not  the  true  one.     Nay,  they  have 
more  than  acquiesced ;  for,  until  now,  without  contro- 
verting the  obligation  of  such  treaties,  they  have  made 
all  the  requisite  provisions  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

^*  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  this  construction 
agrees  with  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  state  coiiven* 
lions,  when  they  were  deliberating  on  the  constitution, 
especially  by  those  who  objected  to  it,  because  there  was 
r.ot  required,  in  commercial  treaties,  the  consent  of  two- 
•  i.iitis,  of  the  whole  Senate,  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the 
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senators,  present ;  and  because,  in  treaties  respecting  ter- 
ritorial and  certain  other  rights  and  claims,  the  concur- 
rence of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  respectively  was  not  made  necessary. 

*^  It  is  IBL  fact  declared  by  the  general  convention,  and 
universdiy  understoodp  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  the.  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and.  mutual  con- 
cession ;  audit  iis  well  kuown,  that,  under  this  influence, 
the  soialler  states  were  admitted  to  an  equal  representation 
in  the  Senate  with  the  larger  states,  and  that  this  briBinch  of 
the  government  was  invcit^d  with  great  powers;  for,  on 
^he  mXial  participation  of  those  powers  the  sovereignty 
And  political  aal^ety.  jof  the  sisallcr  states,  was  deemed  esseo^ 
tially  to  depend.  x  / 

"  If  other  proofs  tlian  these,  and  the  plain  letter  of  the 
constitutioTi  itself,  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  point  un- 
der consideration,  they  may  be  found  in  the  journals  of 
the  general  convention,  which  I  have  deposited- in  the  o(^ 
ficeofthedepartment'of  state:  in  thosejofrrnals  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  a  proposition  was  made,  ^*  that  nd. 'treaty  should 
be  binding  on  the  United  States  which  was  not  ratifictd  by 
M  litw/'  and  that  the  proposition  was  explicitly  rejected. 

''.  As,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  u^OMteitttanit 
iflg,  tbat  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Kepresenttfti^llft'  i«i  not 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty  ;'as  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  exhibits  in  itself  all  the  objects  requiring  legislative 
provision,  and  on  which  these  papers  called  for  can  throw 
so  light;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due  administration 
^f  the  government,  that  the  boupdaries* fixed  by  the  con- 
stitution, between  the  different  departments,  should  be 
preserved — a  Just  |:egard  to  the  constitution  and  to  the 
duty  of  my  odice,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
cue,  forbid  a  compliance  with  your  request. 

"  George  Washington". 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Discontffttt  i/i  Jmerica...,Thc  Struggles  between  the 
French  and  the  Engluh  Partiei.„.The  Ascendency  of  tht 
^nercdmtile  Interest  and  Ratification  of  the  English  Treatijf, 
.»,.Thi^' Mesignation  of  thf  Presidency  of  the  United^Statjes, 
by  General  'lV4isliington...Jlis  important  Declaratio/fi  on 
going  into  Retirement, ...Intrigues  previous  to  the  Choice  of 
the  new  ;Fresid^nt^i...Decree  of  the  French  Directonfj  deli* 
xered .  by  Citizen  Add  to  Mr.  Pickering....Citixen  Adtfs 
Note  and.  Mr.  Pickering's  Ansicer.^..Mr.  Adams  chosen 
President*  I 

Although  ihe  firm  aDd  dignified  conduct  of  tlie 
President  &e^ve(J  to  encourage  ^nd  consqlidate  the  (rieods 
4>f  governments  it  by  no  means  weakened  the  oppositioa ; 
theCp^gi^s,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  both  re- 
fused to  ratjijfy  the  treaty  or  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to 
carry  it  iqto  effect.  The  whole  country  was  now  re- 
duced tx^  a  state  of  alarm ;  trade  became  at  a  stand,  as  it 
was  tbA^^bt  that  the  opposition  would  not  be  satisfied  till 
they  bad  plunged  their  country  into  a  war  with  England '; 
mercantile  people,  and  all  persons  of  property,  dreaded  the 
consequences,  and  it  was  impossible  to  insure,  the  ships 
that  were  wanted  to  be  sent  to  se£^.  These  troubles  were 
greatly  fomented  by  vast  numbers  of  strangers,  who,  hav- 
ing been  imbued  with  French  principles,  and  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  countries  in  consequence^  had 
sought  refuge  in  America,  where  they  soon  found  as  much 
to  find  fault  with  as  they  had  seen  at  home,  and  were 
desirous  of  creating  that  land  anew,  because  they  could 
find  no  new  one  to  g9  to.  All  these  put  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  the  "French  emissaries,  and  strove  to 
bring  about  a  rupture  with  England.  At  length,  the 
mercantile  interest  prevailed,  and  the  partisans  of  peace, 


after  remonstratmg%ith  the  legislative  bodyi  had  the  sa<^ 
tisfaction  of.  getting  the  ratification  consummated,  though 
by  a  very  small  majority.  . 

The  fttudy  of  American  politics  has  not  yet  becpme  in* 
teresting  to  Europe;  but,  the  events  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  will  be  dwelt  upon  with  considerable  attentiou 
by  posterity,  as  having  led  to  the  most  sublime  display  of 
moral  greatness  that  the  annals  of  mankind  have  yet  re*- 
corded.  The  resignation  of  General  Washington,  after 
having  bten  twice  chosen  President  of  the  Imperial  Re- 
pujblic,  and  after  having  exercised  the  supreme  power  in 
a'WjH^  that  proved  him  superior  to  every  rival  opposition, 
evinced  an  instance  of  pure  loyalty  and  virtue  that  war^ 
ran^a  fair  hope  in  the  improvement  of  mankind.  What- 
ever may  be  the  analogies  that  posterity  will  have  to  trace 
in  the  biography  of  Washington  and  Buonaparte,  time 
only  can  develope;  for  the.  present,  we  can  see  nothing 
xnore,  than  that  they  both  lived  in  the  same  age  an'd 
both  conquered  the  enemies  of  their  country:  this,  how* 
every  will  always  be  motive  enough  for  considering  their 
characters  together;  and,  in  studying  the  life  of  Buona- 
parte,  it  will  always  'b^  profitable  to  consider  the  resigna- 
tion ^f  Washington.  This  event,  like  every  other  that 
regards  that  great  Man,  is  )so  much  better  accounted  for 
in  his  own  words  than  in  any  other  person's  narration^ 
that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  relate  it  in  any  other 
form  than  that  of  his  own  Declaration  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

To  THE  People  of  the  United  States. 
*'  Friends  and  fellow  Citizens, 
''  The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  admi* 
nister  th^  eicecutive  government  of  the  United  States, 
being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually  arrived  when 
your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  person 
who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust;  it  appears 
to  me  proper^  especially  at  it  may  conduce  to  a  moVe  dis- 
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tinct  expression  of  the  public  voic^i  diat  I  should  oow  ap* 
prise  you  of  the  resolution  I  have  forEned,  to  deciroe  beiug 
considered  among  tlie  number  of.  those  out  of  whom  a 
choice  is  to  be  made. 

^^  I  beg  yoiiy  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to 
be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken  wltji* 
oat  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertaining 
to  tiie  relation  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  coun- 
try'; and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service,  whi^h' 
sileiYce  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  an)  inflaenced  by 
no  diminution  of  zeal  for  y^)ur  future  interest,  no  defici- 
.eacy  of  giateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness;,  h^f,  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatiUl^ 
-with  both.  .  i 

^'  The  acceptance  of,  and. continuance,  hitherto,  in  tb^ 
^office,  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  hav^ 
:been  an  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of 
duty  and  to  a,deference  for  -what  appeared  to  be  yo.ar  6(^ 
sire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  bf^eniniH^^ 
earlierin  my  power,  consistently  with  motives  wbicb  l.Wfi4 
•not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retiiemen^ 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  Thje  cttrength 
of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  eleccigp, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  Address  to  declare 
it  to  you ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  perplexed 
and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  codt 
fidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea.  » 

*^  J  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty  or  propriety: 
and  am  perbuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
for  my  services,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
country,  you  will  not  disapprove  of  my  determination  to 
retire, 

"  The  impressions'with  which  I  first  undertook  the  ar- 
duous truiit  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion  :  ia 
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the  discharge  of  this^rust  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have  with 
good  intentions,  contributed  toward  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  govern mem^  the  best  exertions  of 
which  a  very  falhble  judgment  was  capable.  Mot  uncon- 
sciouSy  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualiiicationsy 
eii)>erience  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps,  still  more  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diilidence  of 
myself;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years 
admonishes  me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  nie  as  it  will  be  welcome :  satisfiedi 
that y  if  any  circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value  to 
my  tenrices,  they  were  temporary,  1  have  the  consolation 
to  believe,  that,  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

''  In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended 
to  terminate  the  career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do 
not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of 
that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country, 
for  the  many  honours  it  luus  conferred  uppn  me;  still  more 
for  the  stedfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  supported 
zne;  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of 
^manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services  faith- 
ful and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my 
zeal.     If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these 
Bervices,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise;  and 
as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that,  under  cir- 
<:um8tances  in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every  direc* 
tion,  were  liable  to  mislead,  amid  appearances  sometimes 
dubious — vicissitudes   of   fortune   often   discouraging — 
in  situations,  in  which,  not  unfrequently,  wautof  success 
has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism — the  constancy 
of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plans   by  which  they  were  effected. 
Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with 
me  to  my  gr^ve,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing 
vows,  that  heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens 
of  its  beneficence— that  your  uiiion  and  brotherly  afTcc- 
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tion  may  be  perpetual— *that  the  fremponstitution,  which 
IS  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained—* 
that  its  administration  in  every  department  may  be#tiunp« 
ed  with  wisdom  and  virtue — that>  in  fine,  the  happinqsi 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservatibn  aild 
•so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affec- 
tion,  and  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
to  it.  •  - 

**  Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude  for 
youi^  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the 
apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge 
me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  year 
solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  fre- 
quent review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the  result  of 
much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  observation,  and 
which  appear  to  me  all  important  to  tl>e  permanency  «f 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you 
with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the 
disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  pos- 
sibly have  no  personal  motives  to  bias  his  counsel-  Nor 
can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent 
reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former,  and  not  dissimilar; 
occasion. 

*'  Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  liga- 
ment of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  nece&« 
sary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

"  The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you  one 
people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  Ft  is  justly  so  :  for  it  is 
a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence,  the 
support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad ; 
of  your  safety ;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very  liberty 
which  yo\i  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee, 
that  from  different  causes,  and  from  different  quarters, 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  niany  artifices  employed,  to 
W(Uikcn  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this 
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18  the  point  ia  your  political  fortress  against  which  the 
batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  con- 
stantly and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously) 
directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment^  that  yon  should  proper- 
ly estimstte  the  immense  value  of  your  national  union  to 
your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should 
•cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attachment 
to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as 
the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion 
that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned^  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  ibvery  attempt  to 
alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  linlAogether  its  various 
parts. 

■  *'  For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy 
and  interesL  Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  af- 
fections. The  name  of  America,  which  belongs  to  you  in 
your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism  more  than  any  appellation  derived  from 
local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  difierence, 
you  have  the  same  religious  manners,  habits,  and  political 
principles.  You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and 
triumphed  together;  the  independence  and  liberty  you 
possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils,  and  joint  efforts  of 
common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes. 

*'  But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they 
address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  ^ore  immediately  to  your 
interest.  Here  every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
fiiost  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

*^  The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
South,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common  govern* 
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xnetit,  finds^  in  the  prodaction  of  the  latter^  great  addi- 
tional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The 
Soutby  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  agency 
of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  commerce 
expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen 
of  the  North;  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigoral- 
ed ;  and,  while  it  contributes,  in  difierent  ways,  to  nourish 
and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  man  time  strength, 
to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The  East,  in  a  like 
intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds,  and,  in  the  pro* 
gressive  improvement  of  inferior  communications  by-knid 
and  water,  will,  more  and  more,  find,  a  valuable  vent  for  the 
commodities  which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufac^ 
tures  at  home. 

*^  The  West  derives  from  the  East  supplies  requisite 
to  its  growth  and  comfort ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  of  still 
greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  indispensible  outlets  for  its  own  productions, 
to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime  strength 
of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indis- 
soluble community  of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any  other 
tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advan- 
tage, whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connexion  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 

"  While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an 
immediate  and  particular  interest  in  union,  all  the  parts 
combined  cannot  fail  to  find,  in  the  united  mass  of  means 
and  efibrts,  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent 
interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what 
is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive  from  union  an 
exemption  of  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighbouring  countries,  not 
tied  together  by  the  same  government;  which  their  own 
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rival  ships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but  which 
opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachmentSi  and  intrigues, 
would  stimulate  and  imbitter.  Hence,  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  establish* 
meats,  which,  under  any  form  of  government,  are  inaus- 
picious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  parti- 
cularly hostile  to  republican  liberty :  in  this  sense  it  i^ 
that  3H>ur  union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear 
4o  jou  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

''  These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to 
«very  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  patriotic 
desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common  government 
"Can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere  ?  let  experience  solve  it ;  to 
listen  to  mere  speculations  in  such  a  case  were  criminal. 
We  are  authorised  to  hope,  that  a  proper  organization  of 
the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for 
the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to 
the  experiment ;  it  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experi- 
ment. With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
afiecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall 
Bot  have  demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will  al- 
ways be  reason  to  disturb  the  patriotism  of  those,  who,  in 
«ny  quarter,  may  endeavour  to  weaken  its  bands. 

**  la  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our 
union,  it  occurs,  as  matter  of  very  serious  concern,  that 
any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for  characterizing 
parties  by  geographical  discriminations-*-Nortliern  and 
Southern — ^Atlantic  and  Western ;  whence  designing  men 
may  endeavoui  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ference of  local  intereste  and  views.  One  of  the  expedients 
of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  particular  districts,  is, 
to  misrepresent'  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
Yon  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the  jea* 
lou«es  and  heartburnings  which  spring  from  these  misre- 
.  presentations ;  they  will  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other 
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those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affiec* 
tion.  The  inhabitants  of  our  Western  country  have, 
lately,  had  an  useful  lesson  on  this  head ;  they  have  seeuy 
in  the  negotiation  by  the  Executive,  and  in  the  uDani^> 
mous  ratification  by  the  Senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at  the  event  throughout 
the  United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  w^ere 
the  suspicions  propagated  among  them,  of  a  policy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic  States,  unfriendly 
to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi:  they  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that  with 
Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them 
everything  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign 
relations,  toward  confirming  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not 
*  be  their  wisdom  to  rely,  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad* 
vantages^  on  the  union,  by  which  they  were  procured? 
will  they  not,  henceforth,  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if 
sudi  there  are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their  brethren, 
^and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  union  a  govern^ 
ment  for  the  whole  is  indispensible.     No  alliance,  how- 
ever strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  sub* 
stitutc;  they  must,  inevitably',  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruption^,  which  all  alliances,  in  all  times,  have 
experienced.      Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,   you 
have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  of  gbvernment,  better  calculated  than  your 
former  fpr  an  intimate  union,  and  for  the  efficacious  ma- 
nagement of  your  common  concerns.    This  government, 
the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature  deliberation, 
completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its 
powers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing  with- 
in itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  Just 
claim  to  your  confidence  and  your  support.     Respect  for 
its  authority,  compliance  with  its  lawa,  acquiescence  in  its 
measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims 
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of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  p*blitica1  system  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constttutious 
of  government;  but  the  constitution  which  at  any  time 
exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  6f  the  people  to  establish 
government,  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 
obey  the  established  government. 

*^  All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all 
combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible 
character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  controul,  coun- 
teractj  or  awe,  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the 
consxitqted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  funda- 
mental principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency ;  they  serve  to 
(OFganize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary 
force — "to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small,  but  artful  and 
enterprising,  minority  of  the  community;  and,  accord* 
ing  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make 
the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted 
and  iqcongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by 
common  councils  and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

**  However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above 
fde^cription  may,  iK>w-and-then^  answer  popular  ends, 
they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  be- 
come potent  lengines,  by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and 
unprincipled  men,  wil|  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power 
pf  tbie  people  and  to  u$urp  to  themselves  the  reins  of 
government,  destroying  afterward  the  very  engines  which 
havelifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

'^  Toward  the  preservation  of  your  government«  and 
the  permanency  of  youi*  present  happpy  state,  it  is  re- 
quisite, not  only  that  you  steadily  discountenance  irre- 
gular oppo9itions  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also, 
that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit'of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pt^texts.    One  method 
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of  assault  may  be^  to  effect  in  the  forms  of  the  conttitn^ 
tioa  alterations,  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  tys^ 
tern,  and  thus  to  undermiqe  what  cannot  be  directly  over 
thrown.  In  all '  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in* 
yited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  true  character  of  governments  sm  of  other 
human  institutions — that  experience  is  the  surest  stand- 
ard by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  con* 
siitution  of  a  country — that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the 
credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion,  form  the  endless 
variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion  ;  and,  remember,  espe* 
cially,  that,  for,  the  efficient  managment  of  your  common 
interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  governmeot 
of  as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  tectf* 
rity  of  liberty  is  indispensibJe.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in 
such  a  government,  with  powers  properly  distributed 
and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian :  it  is,  indeed,  little  eke 
than  a  name,  were  the  government  is  too  feeble  to  with** 
stand  the  enterprises  or  factions,  to  confine  each  member 
of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  lawi^ 
and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

'^  I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  partiet 
in  the  state,  with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of 
them  on  geographical  discriminations.  Let  me  novir  take 
a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you,  in  the  qkmI 
solemn  manner,  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of 
party  generally. 

'^  This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  oor 
nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the 
human  mind:  it  exists,  under  different  shapes,  in  all 
governments-,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  repress- 
ed; but  in  .those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  iU 
greatest  rankness,  and  is  troJy  their  worst  enemy. 

'^  The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  ano-^ 
ther,  sharpened  by  tbe.^irit  of  revenge,  naiural to.  party 
dissension,   whicbj  in^jdiffereni  ages. and couoEtries,  has 
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'  perpetrated '  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  most 
horrid  despotism ;  but  this  leads,  at  length,  to  a  more 
formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and 
miseries  which  result  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men 
to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  au 
iadividual ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  pre- 
vailing faction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  tbaii  his 
competitors,  turns  his  diposition  to  the  purposes,  of  his 
own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

"  Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this 
kind^  (which,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out 
of  sight)  the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  tlie 
spirit  of  party  are  suiBcient  to  make  it  the  interest  and 
duty  of  a. wise  people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

*^  It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils  and  ed* 
feeble  the  public  administration  ;  it  agitates  the  commu- 
nity with  ill-founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms,  kindlea 
the  animosity  of  one  part  against  another,  foments,  oc-» 
cosionally,  riot' and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitate 
ed  access  to  the  government  itself,  through  the  channels 
of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  will  of  one.coun- 
try  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

'^  There  is  an  opinion,  that  parties,  in  free  countries, 
are  useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  th^  govem-t 
ment,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This^ 
within  certain  limits,  is  probably  true ;  and  in  govern- 
ments of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favour,  upon  the  spirit  of  party. 
But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  iu  governments 
pa lely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  be  encouraged.  From 
their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be 
enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And 
there  being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effects  ought 
to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,' to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.     A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  an  uniform 
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Tigiiance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  io^' 
stead  of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

^^  It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking 
in  a  free  country,  should  inspire  caution  in  those  entrost* 
ed  with  its  administration^  to  confine  themselves  withitf" 
their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  encroch 
upon  another. •  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to 
consolidate  the  powers  of  all  departments  in  one,  and 
thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  m  real 
despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and 
proneness  to  abuse  it,  which  predofninates  in  the  hamaa 
beart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion. The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise 
of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into 
different  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  gnardiao 
of  the  public  weal  against  invasions  by  the  others,  )uit 
been  evinced  by  experiments,  ancient  and  mqdern  ;  some 
of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  -To 
preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them* 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modi-* 
ficationr  of  the  constitutional  power  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment,  in  the  way 
which  the  constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpatioil ;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance^ 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  wea^- 
pon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed.  The  pre- 
cedent must  always  greatly  overbalance,  in  permanent 
evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at 
any  time  yield. 

*^  Of  ail  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  po- 
litical prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensible 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  m{ 
patriotism  who  should  labour  to  subvert  these,  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  men  and 
citizens.    The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  piouii 
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man, ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume 
could  not  trace  all  their  connexion  with  private  and  pub- 
lic felicity.  Let  it  be  simply  asked|  Where  is  the  security 
for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  reli- 
gious obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice  ?  And  let  us 
with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  con- 
ireded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education,  on  minds  of, 
peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  , 
to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion 
of  i^ligious  principle. 

"  It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a 
necessary  spring  of  popular  government :  the  rule,  in- 
deed, extends  with  more  or  less  force,  to  every  species  of 
free  governments.  Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can 
lool^with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fabric  ? 

*•  Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  government  gives  force  to 
public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should 
be  enlightened. 

''  As  a  very  important  sourqe  of  8trengt|i  and  security 
cherish  public  credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is, 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible ;  avoiding  occasions  of 
expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering  also  that 
timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding, 
likewise,  the  accumulation  of  debt ;  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  the 
*time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable 
wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to 
bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your 
representatives,  but  it  is  necessary  that  public,  opinioa. 
Vol.  III.  X 
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should 'co-operate.  To  facilitate  then  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  toward  the  payment  of  debts  there 
must  be  a  revenue  ;  that  to  have  a  revenue,  there  must 
be  taxes ;  that  no  taxes  can  be.  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less,  inconvenient  and  unpleasant ;  that  the  in- 
trinsic embarrassment  inseparable  from  the  selection  of 
their  proper  objects  (whidh  is  always  a  choice  of  dif- 
ficulties) ought  to  be  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid 
construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  mak- 
ing it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for 
obtaining  a  revenue  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at 
any  time  dictate. 

^'  Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations, 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all ;  religion  and  moral- 
ity enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy 
does'^not  equally  enjoin  it  i  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  en- 
lightened, and,  at  no  great  distant  period,  a  great  nation, 
to  give  to  mankind  a  magnanimous,  and  too  novel  an  ex- 
ample, of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence.    Who  can  doubt,  that,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits 'of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay 
any  temporary  advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it  ?     Can  it  be,  that  Providence  bas  not  con- 
nected the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  ^ith  its  virtue? 
the  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  senti- 
ment which  ennobles  human  nature.    Alas!  is  it  render- * 
ed  impossible  by  its  vices  ! 

■'^  In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  nothing  is  more  es* 
sential,  than  that  permanent  inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations,  and  passiona^te  attachments  for  others, 
should  be  excluded,  and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and 
amicable  feelings  toward  all  should  be  cultivated.  The 
nation  which  indulges  toward  another  an  habitual  hatred 
or  an  habitual  fondness,  is,  in  some  degree,  a  slave ;  it  is  * 
a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 
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Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another,  disposes  each 
more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injuryi  to  lay  hold  of  slight 
causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  hstughty  and  intractable 
when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur: 
hence  frequentcollisions,  obstinate,  envenomedy  and  bloody 
contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  resent* 
meat,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government  contrary 
to  the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts, 
through  passion,  what  reason  would  reject ;  at  other  times 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  pro. 
J«ctt  of« hostility,  instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other 
sinister  and  pernicious  motives ;  the  peace  often,  some* 
tiraes,  perhaps,  the  liberty,  of  natio«s,  has  been  the  victim, 

**  So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation 
for  another  produces  a  variety  of  evils.     Sympathy  for  the 
fayoorite  nation  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary 
common  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and,  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  be* 
trays   the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and 
wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  justifi- 
cation. Itleadsalso  to  concessions  to  thefavourite  nation  of 
privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure 
the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by  unnecessarily  part^ 
ing  with  what  oeght  to  hare  been  retained,  and,  by  excit- 
ing  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the 
parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld :  and  it 
gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who 
devote  themselves  to  the  favourite  nation)  facility  to  be- 
tray, or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  with- 
out odium,  sometimes  even  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearance  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  commend- 
able deference  for  public  opieion,  or  a  laudable  2eal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition, 
corruption,  or  infatuation.  » 

^'  As  the  avenues  to  foreign  influence,  in  innumerable 
ways,  such  attachments,  are  particularly  alarming  to  the 
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truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How  many 
opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic 
factions,  to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public 
opinion,,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils  I  Such 
an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  toward  a  great  and 
powerftil  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of 
the  latter. 

''  Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I 
conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens !)  the  jealousy 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake;  since 
history  and  experience  prove  the  foreign  influence  is  one 
of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  a  republican  government. 
But  that  jealousy  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial;  else  it 
becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoid* 
ed,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it.  Excessive  partiality 
for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another, 
cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  dang'er  only  on  OQ^ 
side,  and  serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arts  of  in* 
fluence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots>  who  may  resist  the 
intrigues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected 
and  odious ;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause 
and  confidence  of  the  people  to  surrender  their  interests. 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connexion  as  possible.  So  far 
as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 

"  £urope  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us 
have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must 
be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which 
are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  ar- 
tificial ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or 
the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships 
or  her  enmities. 

*'  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables 
vs  to  pursue  a  difierent  course*    If  we  remain  one  people. 
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under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off 
when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause 
the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scra^ 
puloilsly  respected ;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  th^ 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation:  when  we  may 
chuse  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall 
counself 

**  Why  forego  the  advantage  of  so  pecular  a  situation? 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  En* 
rope,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  ia  the  toils  of  Eu- 
ropean ambition^  rivai.ship,  interest,  humour,  or  caprice? 

*^  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alli- 
ances with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far  I 
mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for,  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  capable  of  patronising  infidelity  to  existing 
eagagemenfs.  }  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  to  private  aflairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the 
best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements 
be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
1%  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise,  to  extend  them. 

"  Takng  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  e«* 
tablishments,  on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. 

"  Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  re- 
comn^ended  by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  coipmercijal  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial 
hand;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favours  or 
preferences;  copsulting  the  natural  course  of  things;  dif- 
fusing and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of 
commerce,  by  forcing  nothing ;  estabhshing,  with  powers 
so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define 
the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government 
(o  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse^  the  best 
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that  present  circumstances  and  motual  opinion  wiD  penniti 
but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  aban- 
doned or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstaocea  shall 
dictate,  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one 
nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favour  from  another;  that 
it  must  pay,  with  a  proportion  of  its  independence,  for  ' 
whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character ;  that  by  snch. 
acceptance  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having 
given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  atid  yet  of  being 
teproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon 
real  favours  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  vrhich 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  dis- 
card. 

"  In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of 
an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
mikke  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish :  that 
they  will  controul  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or 
prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has 
hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations.  But,  if  I  may 
even  flatter  myself,  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefir,  some  occasional  good  ;  that  they  may,  now 
and  then,  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
ware  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard 
against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism ;  this  hope 
will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  wel- 
fare by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

"  How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records,  and  other  evidences  of  my  conduct, 
must  witness  to  you  and  the  world.  To  myself,  the  as« 
surance  of  ray  own  conscience  is,  that  I  bave>  at  least| 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

"  In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my 
Proclamation  of  the  22nd  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to 
my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approved  voice  and  by  that 
of  your  representatives  in  both  hoiises  of  Congress,  the 
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spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me ;  unin- 
fluenced by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

'^  After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
lights  I  could  obtain^  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under, all  the  circumstances  of  ,the  case,  had  a  right  to 
take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  neutral 
position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should 
depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with  moderation,  per- 
severance, and  firmness. 

*'  The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold 
this  conduct  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail* 
I  will  only  observe,  that  according  to  my  understanding 
of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by 
any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted 
by  all. 

**  The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  in- 
ferred, without  anything  more,  from  the  obligation  which 
justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every  nation  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  toward  other  nations. 

"  The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  con- 
duct will  best  be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and  ex- 
perience. With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been  to 
endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  make  progress 
without  interruption  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  con- 
sistency which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking^ 
the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

**  Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  administration, 
I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  error ;  I  am,  nevertheless, 
too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I 
may  have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may 
be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate 
the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 
xne  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and,  that,  after  forty-five  years  of 
my  life,  dedicated  to  its  service  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
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faults  of  incompetent  abilities  ^11  be  consigned  ito  obli- 
vion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

*'  Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  toward  M,  which  is  so 
natural  to  a  man,  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  him- 
self and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations;  I  antici.- 
pate  with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realise,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoy- 
ment of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the 
benign  influence  of  good  laws,  under  a  free  governmehty 
the  ever  favourite  object  of  my  heart,  and  .the  happy  re- 
ward, as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labours  and  dangers. 

'*  G.  WASftll^OTON.'' 

United  States  Sep,  17,  1795. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  French  party  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  disgusting  the  President  with  the  government, 
they  were  desirous  of  getting  a  successor  appointed  who 
should  be  of  their  own  party ;  and,  with  this  view,  they 
not  only  endeavoured  to  influence  the  electors  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Jefierson,  but  to  cast  a  degree  of  odium  upon  the 
government  by  reite/ated  complaints  and  threats  of  war. 
A  Decree  was  solemnly  passed  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory, and  was  pompously  delivered  by  the  French  Mini- 
ster, Adet,  to  Mr.  Pickering,  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1796. 

DECREE : 

**  The  Executive  Directory,  considering,  tliat,  if  it  becomes  the 
faith  of  the  French  nation  to  respect  treaties  or  conventions,  which 
secure  to  the  flags  of  some  neutral  or  friendly  powers  commercial  ad- 
vantage (if  they  should  turn  to  the  benefit  of  our  enemies,  either 
through  the  weakness  of  our  allies  or  of  neutrals,  or  through  fear, 
through  interested  views,  or  through  whatever  motive)  it  would,  ipso 
facto,  warrant  the  inexecutiou  of  the  article  in  whieh  they  were  stipu- 
lated—decrees as  follows : 

'  All  neutral  or  allied  powers  shall,  without  delay,  be  notified,  that 
the  flag  of  the  French  Republic  will  treat  neutral  vessels,  either  as  to 
confiscation,  as  to  searches,  or  capture,  in  the  samo  manner  as  they 
shall  suffer  the  English  to  treat  thenu' 
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**  The  Minliter  of  Foreign  Relations  is  charged  with  the  execution. 
of  the  present  resolve^  which  shall  be  printed, 

(A  true  copy*)  "  Carkot,  Presidcdf 

The  Decree  was  atidompanied  by  the  following  Note^ 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  Stilte  gave  the  annexed  An*^ 
swer : 

KOTE 

PRfcSII^NTfeD     TO    THE    A^ERICAK    SECRETARY    OF    StATR    BY 

Citizen  Adet. 

*'  Ti^E  undersigned  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Repub-^ 
lic>  in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  his  Government,  has  the  honour  of 
transmitting  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  a  R^solu- 
tion,  taken  by.  the  Executive  of  the  French  Republic,  on  the  11th 
Messidor,  4th  year,  relative  to  the  conduct  which  the  ships  of  war  of 
the  Republic  are  to  hold  toward  neutral  vessels :  '  The  dag  of  th^ 
Republic  will  treat  the  flag  of  neutrals  in  th^  same  manner  as  they 
shaU  suffer  it  to  be  treated  by  the  English/ 

'*  The  sentiments  which  the  American  Government  have  mani« 
fested  to  the  undersigned  Minister  Plenipotentiary  do  not  permit  him 
to  doubt,  that  they  will  see  in  its  true  light  this  measure,  as  far  as  it 
may  concern  the  United  States ;  and  that  they  will  also  feel  that  it  ii 
dictated  by  imperious  circumstances,  and  approved  by  justice. 

.«  Great  Britain,  during  the  war  she  has  carried  on  against  the 
Republic,  has  not  ceased  using  every  means  in  her  power  to  add  to 
that  scourge,  scourges  still  more  terrible.  She  has  roused  the  well* 
known  liberality  of  the  Frencli  nation  to  the  detriment  of  that  nation* 
Knowing  how  faithful  France  has  always  been  in  the  observance  of 
her  treaties — knowing  that  it  was  a  principle  of  the  Republic  to  re-^ 
spect  the  flags  of  all  nations,  the  British  Government  from  the  begin^^ 
iiing  of  the  war,  has  caused  neutral  vessels,  and,  in  particular,  Ame* 
rican  vessels,  to  be  detained,  taken  them  into  their  ports,  and  drag-» 
gcd  from  them  Frenchmen  and  French  property.  France,  bound  by 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  could  find  only  a  real  disadvantage 
in  the  articles  of  that  treaty,  which  caused  to  be  respected  as  American 
property,  English  property  found  on  board  American  vessels.  They 
bad  a  right,  under  this  consideration,  to  expect  that  America  would 
have  taken  steps  in  favour  of  her  violated  neutrality.  One  of  the 
predecessors  of  the  undersigned,  in  July  1793,  applied  on  this  sub* 
ject  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  but  he  was  not  success- 
ful.   Neverthele8s>  the  National  Convention^  who,  by  thwr  decree 

'     Vol.  III.  Y 
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0f  the  91h  of  May,  1193,  had  ordered  the  seizorc  of  eoanyi  pn^ 
perty  oo  board  neutral  vesselsy  dcdaring  at  the  same  time,  that  tbi| 
measure  shoqld  cease  when  the  English  should  respect  neutral  flags, 
had  excepted,  on  the  23sd  of  the  same  month,  the  Americans  from 
this  general  order.  But  the  Cofivention  was  Obliged  90fin  to  repeal 
the  law,  which  contained  this  exception  so  favourable  to  the  Ameri- 
cans :  the  manner  in  which  the  English  conducted  themselves,  the 
manifest  intention  they  'had  to  stop  the  exportation  of  provisions  from 
America  to  France,  rendered  it  unavoidable. 

"  The  National  Convention  by  this  had  restored  the  equilibrium 
of  neutrality  which  England  had  destroyed  ;  had  discl^rged  their 
duty  in  a  manner  justified  by  a  thousand  past  examples,  as  well  as 
by  the  necessity  of  the  then  existing  moment    They  might,  there- 
iore,  to  recall  the  orders  they  bad  given  to  seize  the  enemy's  preper- 
ty  on  board  American  Vessels,  have  waited  till  the  British  governincAC 
had  first  definitively  revoked  the  same  order,  a  suspension  cmly  ol 
which  was  produced  by  the  embargo  laid  by  Congress  the  S6th  «f 
March,  1794  ;  but  as  toon  as  they  were  informed,  that,  under  ordcn 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  Mr,  Jay  was  directed  to  re* 
monstrate  against  the  vexatious  measures  of  the  English,  they  gsve 
orders,  by  the  law  of  the  12th  Nivose,  3rd  year,  to  the  ships  of  war 
of  the  Republic  to  respect  American  vessels,  and  the  Committee  ef 
Public  Saifety,  in  their  explanatory  Resolve  of  the  14th  of  tfee  same 
month,  hastened  to  sanction  the  same  principle.    The  National  Coo- 
vention  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  every  reasod  to  be» 
Meve,  that  thi»  open  and  liberal  conduct  would  determine  the  United 
States  to  use  every  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vexations  imposed  upon 
their  commerce,  to  the  injury  of  the  French  Republic.    They  were 
deceived  in  this  hope ;  and,  though  a  treaty  of  friendship,  navigft- 
tion,  and  commerce^  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
had  been  signed  six  weeks  before  France  adopted  the  measure  I  have 
just  spokeu  of,  the  English  did  not  abandon  the  plan  they  bad  form- 
ed, and  continued  to  stop  and  carry  into  their  ports,  all  American 
vessels  bound  to  French  ports,  or  returning  from  them. 

*'  This  conduct  was  the  subject  of  a  note  which  the  undersigned 
addressed  on  the  7th  Vendemaue  (29th  September,  1793,  O.  S.)  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  remonstrances  which  it  contained  were 
founded  on  the  duties  of  neutrality,  upon  the  principles  which  Mr. 
^  Jefferson  had  laid  down  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  dated  the  I3th 
of  September,  1794.  Yet  this  Note  had  remained  without  an  an- 
swer, though  recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  a  dispatch  of  the  9th  of  Germinal,  4th  year,  (99th  of  Mgrcfa^ 
1796,  O.  S.)  and  American  vessels  bound  to  French  ports,  or  return- 
ing from  them,  have  still  been  seized  by  the  English.    Indeed,  more ; 
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they  bare  a4(]ed  a  new  vexation  to  those  they  had  already  imposed 
tipoa  Ainericam:  they  have  impressed  seamen  from  on  board  Ame- 
rican Tessek,  and  have  thus  found  the  means  of  strengthening  their 
crews  at  the  expense  of  the  Americans,  without  the  government  of 
the  United  States  having  made  known  to  the  undersigned  the  steps 
they  had  ^ken  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  this  violation  of  neutrality, 
.ao  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  France,  as  the  undersigned  hath  set  forth 
in  hit  dispatches  to  the  Secretai^  of  State  of  the  9lh  of  Grerminal, 
4th  year,  (29th  of  March,  1796,  O.  S.)  19th  Germinal,  (8th  of  April, 
1796,)  and  1st  Floreal,  (eoth  April,  1796,)  which  have  remained  with- 
out an  answei^. 

**  The  F^nch  goremment,  then,  finds  itself,  \\'ith  respect  to  Ame- 
rica, at  the  present  time,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the  year 
^795 ;  and  if  it  sees  itself  obliged  to  abandon  with  respect  to  them, 
and  neotral  powers  in  general,  the  favourable  line  of  conduct  they 
pursued,  arid  to  aTdopt  dilferent  measures,  the  blame  should  fall  upon 
the  British  Government :  it  is  their  conduct  which  tlie  French  Go- 
vernment has  been  obliged  to  follow. 

"  The  undersigned  Minister  Plenipotentiary  conceived  it  to  be  his 
^uty  to  remark  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  neutral  govern- 
ments, or  the  allies  of  the  Republic,  have  nothing  to  fear  as  to  the 
treatment  of  their  tlag  by  tlie  French,  since,  in  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  their  neutrality,  they  cause  the  right  of  that  neutrality  to 
i>e  respected  by  the  English,  the  Republic  will  respect  them.  But 
if,  through  weakness,  partiality,  or  other  inotives,  they  should  suffer 
4he  English  to  sport  with  that  neutrality,  and  turn  it  to  their  advant- 
age, could  they  then  complain  if  France,  to  restore  the  balance  of 
xieutrality  to  its  equilibrium,  shall  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Eng- 
lish ^  ^o,  certainly ;  for  the  neutrality  of  a  nation  consists  iti  grant- 
ing to  tieHjgerent  powers  the  same  advantages ;  and  that  neutrality 
#x)  longer  exists,  when,  in  the  conne  of  the  war,  that  neutral  nation 
fptmts  to  <one  of  the  belligerent  powers  advantages  not  stipulated  by 
treaties  anterior  to  the  war,  or  suffers  that  power  to  seize  tjpon  thern. 
The  neutral  government  cannot  then  complain,  if  the  other  bellige- 
t«nt  powers  will  enjoy  advantages,  which  its  enemy  enjoj^s,  or  if  it 
•ei^n  on  them ;  otherwise  that  neotral  government  would  deviate 
^ith  respect  to  it  from  the  line  of  neutrality,  and  would  become  its 
enemy. 

"  The  undersigned  Minister  Plenipotentiary  thinks  it  useless  fur- 
ther to  develope  these  principles.  He  does  not  doubt  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  feels  all  their  force ;  and  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  maintain  from  all  violation,  a  neutrality  which 
France  has  always  respected,  and  will  always  respect,  whenever  her 
•enemies  do  not  make  it  turn  to  hear  detriment* 
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^'  The  undeTBigned  Minister  Fleoipotentiaiy  enibraoet  this  oppo^ 
tunity  of  reiterating  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  assurance  of  his 
esteem ;  and  informs  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  will  cause  this 
Note  to  be  printed,  in  order  to  make  publicly  known  the  motives' 
ivbich,  at  thepreseut  juncture,  influence  the  French  Republic.'* 
f*  Done  at  Philadelphia,  6th  Brumaire,  5th  year  of  the  French 
Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  (27th  of  October,  1799, 0.  S.)" 

(Signed)  .    '^  P.  A-  Adbt.*' 

ANSWER  ' 

To  Citizen  Adet's  Note  to  the  Secretay  op  State,  . 

Sir,  department  of  State,  Noo.  1«  179^, 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Note^oC 
jthe  !27th  ult.  covering  a  Decree  of  the  Executive  Directory  of  the 
French  Republic,  concerning  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations* 

**  This  Decree  makes  no  distinction  between  neutral  powers,  who 
can  claim  only  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
others  between  whom  and  the  French  Republic  treaties  have  imposed 
special  obligations.  Where  no  treaties  exist,  the  Republic,  by  wtixr 
ing  and  confiscating  the  property  of  their  enemies,  found  on  board 
iieutral  vessels,  would  only  exercise  an  acknowledged  right  under  the 
law  of  nations.  If  toward  such  neutral  nations  the  French  Republic 
has  forborne  to  exercise  this  right,  the  forbearance  has  been  perfectly 
gratuitous.  The  United  States,  by  virtue  of  their  treaty  of  comnierce- 
with  France,  stand  on  different  ground. 

*'  In  the  year  1778,  France  voluntarily  entered  into  a  commercial 
treaty  with  us  on  principles  oi  perfect  reciprocity,  and  expressly  sti- 
pulating that  free  Mps  should  make  free  goo4s :  that  is,  if  France  should 
be  at  war  with  any  nation  with  whom  the  United  States  should  be  at 
peace,  the  goods,  (except  contraband)  and  the  persons  of  her  enen^ies 
(soldiers  in  actual  service  excepted)  found  on  board  French  vessel^ 
were  also  to  be  free  from  capture.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
United  States  should  engage  in  war  with  any  nation  while  France  re* 
mained  at  peace — then  the  goods  (except  contraband)  and  the  per- 
sons of  her  enemies  (soldiers  in  actual  service  excepted)  found  en 
board  French  vessels  were  also  to  be  free  from  capture :  this  is  plainly 
expressed  ip  the  23rd  article  of  that  treaty,  and  demonstrates,  that 
the  reciprocity  thereby  sipulated  was  to  operate  at  different  periods  ; 
that  is,  at  one  tipiie  in  favour  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  and  of 
the  other  at  another  time.  At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
being  at  peace,  they  possess,  by  the  treaty,  the  right  of  carrying  the 
goods  of  the  eneinies  of  France  without  subjecting  them  to  capture. 
})ut  what  do  the  spirit  of  the  decree  of  the  Executive  Directory  and 
fhe  current  of  your  observations  require  ?  that  the  United  States  shpuld 
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now,  grat«^itoasIy  renounce  this  right !  And  what  reason  is  assigned 
for  denying  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  ?  your  own  words  fur- 
nish the  answer :  '  France,  bmund  by  treaty  to  the  United  States,  could 
JmdoiiHyareai  dimthankige  in  the  article  of  that  treaty,  which  caused 
to  be  respected,  as  American  property,  English  propt:rty  found  oa 
board  Atnerican  vessels.  I'his  requisition,  and  the  reasons  assigned 
to  support  it,  alike  excite  surprise.  The  American  Government,  Sir, 
conscious  of  the  purity  of  its  integrity,  of  its  impartial  observance  of 
the  lavrs  of  neutrality,  and  of  its  inviolable  regard  to  treaties,  cannot, 
^r  a  moment,  admit,  that  it  has  forfeited  the  right  to  claini  a  reci- 
procal observance  of  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  French  Bepublic, 
whose  friendship,  moreover,  it  has  ever  cultivated  with  perfect  since- 
rity. This  right,  formerly  infringed  by  a  decree  of  the  National 
Convention,  was  recognised  anew  by  the  repeal  of  that  decree ;  why 
it  should  be  again  questioned  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  We  are 
ignorant  of  any  new  restraints  on  our  commerce  by  the  British  Go- 
Temment ;  on  the  contrary,  we  possess  recent  official  information, 
that  no  new  orders  have  been  issued.  The  captures  made  by  the  Bri- 
tish of  American  vessels,  having  French  property  on  board,  are  war* 
ranted  by  ihe  law  oi  nations  :  the  force  and  operation  of  this  law  vtras 
cootemplated  by  France  and  the  United  States  when  they  formed 
their  treaty  of  commerce,  and  their  stipulation  on  this  point  was 
meant  as  an  exception  to  an  universal  rule.  Neither  our  weakness 
nor  our  strength  have  any  choice  when  the  question  concerns  the 
observance  of  a  known  rule  of  the  law  of  nations. 

f*  You  are  pleased  to  remark,  that  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain, 
in  capturing  American  vessels  bound  to  and  from  the  French  ports, 
had  been -the  subject  of  a  note,  which,  on,  the  29th  of  September, 
1795,  you  addressed  to  the  Secr^ary  of  State,  but  which  remained' 
without  an  answer.  Very  sufficient  reasons  may  be  assigned  fo( 
omission-^The  subject,  in  all  its  aspects,  had  been  already  officially 
and  publicly  discussed,  apd  the  principles  and  ultimate  measures  of 
the  United  States,  founded  on  their  indisputable  rights,  were  as  pub- 
licly fixed.  But  if  the  subject  had  not,  by  the  previous  discussions; 
been  already  exhausted,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  there 
should  be  a  repugnance  to  answer  a  letter' containing  such' insinuati- 
ons as  these :  <  It  must,  then,  be  clear  to  every  man,  who  will  discard 
prejudice,  love,  hatred,  and,  in  a '  word,  all  the  passions  which  lead 
judgment  astray,  that  the  French  Republic  would  have  a  right  to 
complain,  when  the  American  Government  suifered  the  English  to 
interrupt  the  commercial  relations^  which  exist  between  her  and  the 
United  States,  if,  by  a  perfidious  tondescension,  it  permitted  the  Eng- 
lish to  violate  a  right,  which  it  ought,  ./or  its  honour  and  vUerest,  to 
f|efai4  f  ^U  under  the  cUxdc  oj  neuti'ality,  it  presented  to  England « 
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pmgnard,  to  cut  the  throat  of  its  JaUttful  ally  /  if,  4b  Une,  partaking  k 
the  tyrannical  and  homicidal  rage  qf  Great  BriUdm,  \i  concurred  \d 
pluuge  the  people  of  France  into  the  horrors  of  fsimiiie  V  For  the 
saJ^e  of  preserving  harmony^  «ilence  was  preferred  to  a  cMmmeot 
opon  these  insinuations. 

"  You  are,  also,  pleased  to  refer  to  your  letters  of  March  and 
April  last,  relative  to  impressing  of  American  seamen  by  British  shipi, 
and  complain,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  bad  not 
laade  known  to  you  the  steps  they  had  taken,  to  obtain.  tiatia£M3tioiu 
This,  sir,  was  a  matter  which'  concerned  only  that  govemmeat  as«a 
independent  nation ;  we  were  not  bound  to  render  an  acocNiut  to  any 
other,  of  the  measures  we  deemed  proper  for  the  protectioii  fif  our 
own  citizens,  so  long  as  there  was  not  the  slightest  groand  to  toipect 
that  the  government  ever  acquiesced  iu  any  aggression* 

*'  But  permit  me  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  decree  of  the  £«.* 
ecutive  Directory;  as  before  observed,  we  are  officially  infoniied« 
that  the  British  government  have  issued  no  orders  for  capturing  the 
Tessels  of  the  United  States — We  are  also  oilicially  informed;  that  oa 
the  appearance  of  the  notification  of  tiiat  decree,  the  miuifter  of  the' 
United  States,  at  Paris,  applied  for  information—-'  Whether  ordt^ 
%ere  issued  for  the  seizure  of  neutral  vessels;  and  was  in^rraeci,  that 
sio  such  order  was  issued^  and  further,  that  nonesuch  would  be  iMicd 
in  case  the  British  did  not  seize  our  vessels.'  This  communicatioB^ 
from  the  Minister  df  the  United  States  at  Paris  to  their  Mmtdteoi  ia 
London,  was  dated  the  28th  of  August^  But  the  decree  of  the  Diiec* 
lory  bears  date  the  Hth  Messidor,  ariswering  to  the  2nd  of  July.  These 
cixcunutances,  together  with  some  observations  in  your  Note*  leave 
the  American  Government  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  of  the  real  intenp 
tioDs  of  the  government  of  France.  Allow  me  to  ask,  whether  in 
the  acutal  state  of  things;  our  commerce  is  considered  as  liable  to 
lufifer  any  new  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the  French  Repul^lic? 
Whether,  the  restraints  now  exercised  by  the  British  Government  are 
-considertsd  as  of  a  nature  to  justify  a  denial  of  those  rights  which  are 
Judged  to  us  by  our  treaty  with  your  nations^  Whether  orders 
liave  been  actually  given  to  the  ships  of  war  and  privateers  of  the 
French  Republic  to  capture  the  vessels  of  the  United  States?  And 
Mrhat,  if  they  exist,  are  the  precis  terms  of  those  orders? 

*"*  These  questions,  sir,  you  will  see,  are  highly  interesting  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  with  extreme  concern  that  the  government  feela 
itself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking  an  explanition  of  this  nature; 
and  if  it  shall  be  informed,  that  a  newjine  of  conduct  is  to  be  adopted 
toward  this  country,  on  the  ground  of  the  decree  referred  to,  its  sur- 
prise will  equal  its  regret,  that  principles  should  now  be  questioned* 
vhicfa,  after  repeated  discussionsy  both  here.aud  in  France,  have  t)eei| 
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demonstrated  to  be  founded,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  obligations  of  im* 
partial  neutrality,  of  stipulations  by  treaty,  and  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
I  hope,  sir,- you  will  find  it  convenient,  by  an  early  answer,  to  remove 
the  suspense  in  which  the  government  ot  the  United  States  is  now 
held  on  the  questions  above  stated. 

**  I  shall  close  this  Letter  by  one  remark  on  the  singularity  of  your 
causing  the  publication  of  your  Note.  As  it  concerned  the  United 
States,  it  was  properly  addressed  to  its  government,  to  which  alone 
pertained  the  right  of  communicating  it  in  such  time  and  maoner,  as 
it  shall  think  fit,  to  the  citizens  ofthe  United  States. 

V  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

'*  Timothy  Pickering." 
'♦To  M,  Adet,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Republic* 
PMbMpU,  Nw.  3>  1796. 

Whilst  citizen  Adet  was  thus  endeavouriag  to  rouse  the. 
French  party  in  America,  by  his  inflammatory  appeals, 
th^  Directory  calculated  so  strongly  upon  being  able  to 
influence  the  election,  and  get  a  president  chosen  from 
among  their  friends,  that  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  ambassador,  apointed  by  the  existing  government,.to 
i^de  at  Paris.  They  were,  however,  disappointed,  and 
Mr.  John  Adams,  of  what  was  called,  in  France,  the 
Bnglish  party,  was  chosen  to  the  chief  magisti:acy« 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Moderation  of  the  new  American  Government.. •.Cap'^ 
iure  of  American  Vessels  by  the  French.*. .Messrs.  Pinckney^ 
Marshall^  and  Gerry^  sent  to  Paris,  as  Envoys  to  adjust 
existing  Differences:,..Talhyrand  refuses  to  receive  them 
officially. ...They  are  inveigled  into  a  very  strange  Intrigue 
....The  Account  they  piiblished  of  this  extraordinary  Trans^^ 
action....The  American  Envoys  quit  Paris  in  disgusts... 
Ferment  in  America  on  the  Ambassadors  making  their  Jfe- 
port... .Energetic  Language  of  the  Secretary  Pickering  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  French  Government. 

I^RINCIPLES  of  extreme  moderation  marked  the  con- 
dact  of  the  new  American  government;  and,  though  the 
corsairs  of  France  seized  upon  all  American  vessels,  and 
condemned  them  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  the 
Philadelphian  Government  did  nat  make  reprisal,  but 
hoped  to  bring  the  enemy  to  reason  ty  amicable  negoci- 
ation.  An  embassy,  consistrng  of  the  envoys  extraordi- 
nary, was  sent  to  France  in  the  summer  of  1797,  with  full 
powers  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  two  govern- 
ments; and  the  whole  spirit  of  their  instructions  were  con- 
formable to  the  ensuing  paragraph. 

'<  Conscious  integrity  authorises  the  governmMt  to 
insist,  that  no  blame  or  censure  be,  directly  or  indirectly, 
imputed  to  the  United  Stiites.  '  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
however  execptionable  in  the  view  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, and  ip  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  world  may  have 
been  the  conduct  of  France,  yet  she  may  be  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  any  aggressions,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
wound  her  feelings  or  to  excite  resentment.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  best  to  adopt  on  this  point  the  principle  of  the 
British  treaty,  and  terminate  our  differences  in  such 
manner,  as^  without  referring  to  the  merits  of  our  respec<« 
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live  complaints  and  pretensions,  may  be  the  best'calcu-* 
lated  to  produce  mutual  satisfaction  and  good  under-* 
standing.' " 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ministers,  Pinckkey,  Mar-« 
sHALL^  and  Gerry  at  Paris,  they  were  to  obtain  an  au<« 
dience  of  the  French  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  they 
cpuld  only  obtain  permission  to  pay  him  a  private  visit  to 
deliver  their  full  powers.    Tliose  powers  the  Minister 
perused,  and  put  in  his  pocket,  but  would  neither  present 
the  ambassador  to  the  Directory,  or  receive  them  officially 
himself.    After  the  envoys  had   been .  sometime  left  to 
puzale  themselves  as  to  what  line  of  conduct  the  French 
designed,  or  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  pursue,  a 
person  in  a  respectable  situation  (Mr.  W.)  called  upon 
them,  to  tell  them  that  another  respectable  person  (Mr, 
X.)  would  call  upon  them;  and  when  Mr.  X.  did  call,  he 
told  them  that  he  was  authorised  by  Mr.  Y.  who  was 
directed  by  the  minister  Talleyrand,  to  inform  them  that 
the  J)irectors  were  vdry  angry  with  America,  but  he  wish-* 
ed  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation ;  and,  as  they  all  want-* 
ed  pocket-money  very  much,  if  the  envoys  would  give 
the  Ministers  SOfiOOL  to  divide  between  him  and  the 
Directors,    and  would  give   32,000,000  of  florins   for 
16,000,000  worth  of  Dutch  rescriptious,  held  by  France; 
he  would  undertake  to  meditate  a  peace,  and  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  their  Republican  majesties.    The  Americans, 
nnbacknied  in  the  ways  of  Paris,  suffered  themselves  to 
•be  bamboozled  by  these  uuacredited  swindlers  for  aboul 
ten  day«,  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  frequently 
told,  that  the  destruction  of  England  was  inevitable ;  that, 
therefore,  the  arts  of  that  nation  would  go   over  to 
America,  if  sUe  was  wise  enough  to  secure  the  forbear^ 
ance  of  France ;  that,  if  she  should  be  weak  enough  to 
place  any  reliance  upon  the  friendship  of  f^ngland,  the 
ia%e  of  Venice  would  certainly  dvertukc  her ;  and  that 
they  might  form  fome  opinion  of  what  would  be  the  coq« 
Vol.111.  z 
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seqtienee  of  provoking  the  refentmetit  of  the  Directon, 
by  the  treatment  that  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  had 
received  a  few.  days  before.  He,  they  were  told,  had 
been  sent  aboat  his  business,  with  the  insulting  intelli- 
gence,* that  an  aony  should  follow  upon  hid  beds,  till  it 
got  possession  of  the  whole  of  his  country. 

Talleyrand  has  attempted  to  disavow  his  connexion 
with  the  instruments  of  this  intrigue;  but,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  the  art  with  which  it  was  managed  on  their  part, 
and  the  inertness  of  the  incautious  i^mericans,.  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  innocence  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  his  having  dispatched  Mr.  Z. 
just  at  the  tipie  when  the  Envoys  had  refused  to  treat 
with  W.  X.  Y. ;  and,  when  he  himself  makes  the  identi- 
cal proposal  to  fill  the  Dutch  rescriptions. 

It  was  at  the  momeilit  when  peace  was  first  condaded 
with  the  £mperor,  that  Talleyrand  saw  the  probable 
failure  of  his  scheme  with  regard  to  the  bribe  and  tbeloan, 
and  he  hoped  to  terrify  the  Envoys  into  submission,  by 
representing  to  them,  in  a  strong  light,  the  new  situatibo 
that  their  country  was  placed  in,  in  consequence  of  France 
having  her  forces  disengaged.  The  subsequent  Narrative 
of  the  ministers  will  be  sufficient  to  characterise  the  whole 
transaction: 

"'Da  thi.^7th  of  October,. about  twelve  we  received 
.another 'Visit  from  M.  Xj  <  He  immediately- mentioned 
the  grieat; lenient  announced  in  the  papers,  and  then.said^ 
that  "icxBafe  -proposals  from  us  had  been  expected  on'  the 
fttlbject  on  which  we  had  before  conversed;  that  the 
Directory  were  becoiniog  itnpatient,  and  would  take  a 
decided  course  with  regard  to  America  if  we  could  not 
soften  them.  We  answered,  that  on  that  subject  we  had 
already  spoken  explicitly,  and  had  nothing  farther  to 
add.  He  mentioned  the  change  in  the  state  of  things, 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  peace  witja  the  Empemf^ 
as  warranting  an  expectation  of  a  change  ia  our  system^ 
to  which  we  only  replied,  that  this  event  haid  Ibeen  ex- 
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pected  by  us,  and  would  not,  in  any  degre,  affect  our  con- 
duct. Mr.  X.  urged,,  that  the  Directory  bad,  since  this 
peace,  taken  a  higher  and  more  decided  tone  with  respect 
to  04  and  all  other  neutral  nations  than  had  been  before 
taken ;  that  it  had  been  determined  that  all  nations  should 
aid  them,  or  be  €onside;red  and  treated  as  their  enemies. 
We  answered,  that  such  an  effect  had  already  been  con« 
templated  by  us  as  probable,  and  had  not  been  overlook- 
ed when  we  gave  to  this  position  our  decided  answer;  and 
farther,  that  we  had  no  powers  to  negotiate  for  a  loan  of 
moneys  that  our  government  had  not  contemplated  such 
acircnmstance  in  any  degree  whatever;  that,  if  we  should 
stipulate  a  loan,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  void  thing,  and 
would  only  deceive  France  and  expose  ourselves.  Mr.  X» 
again  expatiated  on  the  power  and  violence  of  France : 
be  mrg^  the  danger  of  our  situation,  and  pressed  the 
policy  of  s6ftening  them,  and  of  thereby  obtaining  time. 
The  pvesent  men,  he  said,  would,  very  probably,  not  con- 
tincMe  long  in  power;  and  it  would  be  very  unfortunate,  if 
those  who  might  succeed,  witji  better  disposition  towards 
nsy  should  find  tlie  two  nations. in  actual  war.  We  an- 
sweredy  that  if  war  should  be  made  on  us  by  France,  it 
would  be  so  obviously  forced  on  us,  that  on  a  change  of 
men,  peace  might  be  made  with  as  much  facility  as  the 
present  differences  could  be  accomodated :  we  added,  that 
all  America  deprecated  a  war  with  France;  but  that  our 
present  situation^was  more  ruinous  to  us  than  a  declared 
war  would  be ;  that  at  present  our  commerce  was  plunder- 
ed and  uilprotected ;  but  that  if  war  was  declared,  we 
should  seek  the  meaus  of  protection.  Mr.  X.  said,  he 
hoped  we  should  not  form  a  connexion  with  Britain ;  and 
ire  answered,  that  we  hoped  so  too :  that  we  had  all  been 
engaged  in  pur  revolution  war,  and  felt  its  injuries;  that 
"it  had  made  tjlie  deepest  impression  on  us ;  but  that,  if 
Franpie  a)u)u]d  attack  us,  we  must  seek  the  best  means  of 
self-d^lS^Cje,  Mr.  X.  again  returned  to  the  subject  of 
Mkooeji  said,  he,  '<  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  speak  to  the 
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point — ^it  is  money:  it  is  expected  that  you  will  oflfei^ 
money.** — We  said  we  had  spoken  to  that  point  very  ex* 
plicitly:  wc  had  given  an  answer.  "No/*  said  he,  **yo«L 
have  not;  what  is  your  answer?"  "  We  replied,  it  is  no; 
no ;  not  a  sixpence/*  He  again  called  our  attention  to 
the  dangers  wirioh  threatened  our  country,  and  asked,  if 
it  would  not  be  proiSent,  though  we  might  not  make  a 
loan  to  the  nation,  to  interest  an  influential  friend  in  our 
favour^  He  said  we  ought  to  consider  what  men  we  had 
to  treat  with ;  that  they  disregarded  the  justice  of  our 
claims,  and  the  reasoning  with  which  we  might  support 
them  ;  that  they  disregarded  their  own  colonies ;  and  con- 
sidered themselves  as  perfectly  invulnerable  with  respect 
to  us ;  that  we  could  only  acquire  an  interest  among  thcMi 
by  a  judicious  application  of  money ;  and  it  was  for  us  to 
consider,  whether  the  situation  of  our  country  did  notre* 
quire  that  these  means  should  be  resorted  to.  We  observ* 
ed,  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  Government  was  such 
as  to  leave  us  much  reason  to  fear»  that,  should  we  give 
the  money,  it  would  efiect  no  good  purpose,  and  would 
not  produce  a  just  mode  of  thinking  with  respect  to  us. 
He  said,  that,  when  we  employed  a  lawyer,  we  gave  him 
a  fee,  without  knoviring  whether  the  cause  would  be  gain- 
ed or  no;  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  one,  and  we  paid 
for  his  services,  whether  those  services  were  successful  or 
not :  so,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  money  must  be 
advanced  for  the  good  offices  the  individuals  were  to 
render,  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  those  good  ol^ 
fices.  We  told  him,  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  cases ; 
that  a  lawyer,  not  being  togrender  the  adjudgment,  could 
not  command  success:  he  could  only  endeavour  to  obtain 
it;  and,  consequently,  we  could  only  pay  him  for  his  en- 
deavours !  but  the  Directory  could  decide  on  the  issue  of 
our  negociatiouk  It  had  only  to  order  that  no  more^ 
American  vessels  should  be  seized,  and  to  direct  those 
now  in  custody  to  be  restored,  and  there  could  be  no  op* 
position  to  the  order.    He  said,  that  all  the  members  of 
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the  Directory  were  not  disposed  to  receive  our  money: 
that  Merlin,  for  instance,  was  paid  from  another  quarter^ 
and  would  touch  no  part  of  the  douctur  which  was  to 
come  frQm  us.  We  replied,,  that  we  understood  that 
Merlin  was  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  privateers;  and  he 
nodded  an  assent  to  the  fact.  He  proceeded  to  press  this 
subject  with  vast  perse verence.  He  told  us  that  we  paid 
money  to  obtain  peace  with  the  Algerines  and  with  the 
Indians ;  and  that  it  was  doing  no  more  to  pay  France  for 
peace.  To  this  it  was  answered,  th^t  when  our  goveni'- 
ment  commenced  a  treaty  with  either  Algiers  or  the  Indian 
tribes,  it  was  understood  that  money  was  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  treaty^  and  was  its  essential  article ;  that  the  whole 
nation  knew  it,  and  was  prepared  to  expect  it  as  a  thing 
of  course;  but,  that  in  treating  with  France,  our  govern* 
ment  had  supposed  that  the  proposition,  such  as  he  spoke 
of,  would,  if  made  by  us,  give  mortal  offence. 

''  He  asked,  if  our  government  did  not  know,  that  no- 
thing was  to  be  obtained  here  without  money  ?  We  re- 
plied, that  our  government  hud  not  even  suspected  such  a 
state  of  things. — He  appeared  ^upprised  at  it,  and  said, 
there  was  not  an  American  in  Paris  who  could  not  have 
given  that  information.  We  told  him  that  the  letters  of 
our  Minister  had  indicated  a  very  contrary  temper  in  the 
government  of  France,  and  had  represented  it  as  acting 
entirely  upon  principle,  and  as  feeling  a  very  pure  and 
disinterested  affection  for  America.  He  looked  somewhat 
surprised,  and  said,  briskly,  to  General  Pinckney ;  "  Well, 
Sir,  you  have  been  a  long  time  in  France  and  in  Holland 
—what  do  you  think  of  it  f*'  General  Pinckney  answered 
that  he  considered  M.  X.  and  M.  Y.  as  men  of  truth,  and 
of  consequence,  he  could  have  but  one  opinion  on  the 
lubject,^— He  stated  that  Hamburg  agd  other  states  of 
Europe  were  obliged  to  buy  a  peace ;  and  that  it  would 
be  equally  for  our  interest  to  do  so.  Once  more  he 
ipoke  on  the  danger  of  a  breach  with  France,  and  of  her 
fower,  which  nothing  could  resist.    We  told  him,  that  it 
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U'ould  be  in  vaio  for  us  to  deny  her  power,  or  tbe  soHci- 
tude  we  felt  to  avoid  a  contest  with  it ;  that  no*  nation 
estimated  her  power  more  highly  than  America,  or  wished 
more  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  her;  but  that  one  ob* 
ject  was  still  deiter  to  us  than  tbe  friendship  of  France-^ 
which  was  opr  national  ii!^dependence :  that  America  had 
taken  a  neutral  station;  she  had  aright  to  take  it;  no 
nation  had  a  right  to  foree  us  out  of  it ;  that  to  ]end  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  belligerent  power,  abounding  in  every 
thing  requisite  for  war'  but  money,  was  to  reliquish  our 
neutrality)  abd  take  part  in^  the  war ;  to  lend  this  money 
nndejf'the  ksh  and  coercion  bf  France,  was  to  relinquish 
tbe  govemineht  of  ourselves,  and  to  submit  to  a  foreign 
government  imposed  upon  us  by  force;  that  we  would  at 
least  make  one  manly  struggle  before  we  thus  surrendered 
our  national  independence ;  that  our  case  was  different 
from  one  of  the  minor  nations  in  Europe  ;  they  were  un* 
able  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  did  not  expect 
to  do  so  :  America  was  a  great,  and,  so  far  as  concerned 
her  self-defence,  a  powerful  nation;  she  was  able  to  main- 
tain her  independence ;  and  must  deserve  to  lose  it,  if 
sire' permitted  it  to  be  wrested  from  her;  that  France  and 
Britain  had  been  at  war  for  near  fifty  years  of  the  llist 
hundred,  and  might  probably  be  at  war  for  fifty  years  of 
the  century  to  come ;  that  America  had  no  motives  which 
could  induce  he«  to  involve  herself  in  those  wars;  and 
that  if  she  now  preserved  her  neutrality  and  her  indepen- 
dence, it  was  most  probable  that  she  would  not  in  future 
be  afraid,  as  she  h^d  been  for  four  years  past ;  but  if  she 
now  surrendered  her  rights  of  self-government  to  France, 
or  permitted  them  to  be  torn  from  her,  she  could  not  ex- 
pect to  recover  them,  or  to  remain  neutral  in  any  future 
war.  He  said  that  France  had  lent  us  money  during  our 
Revolution  war,  and  only  required  that  we  should  now 
exhibit  the  same  friendship  for  her.  We  answered,  that 
the  cases  were  very  different:  that  America  solicited  a 
loan  from  France,*  and  left  her  at  liberty  to  jgrant  or  re- 
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fuse  it;  but  that  France  demaaded  it  from  America,  and 
left  U8  no  choice  on  the  subject.     We  also  told   him| 
there  was  another  diiference  in  the  cases ;  that  the  money 
was  lent  by  Fran ce^tor  great  national  and  French  objects ; 
it  was  lent  to  maim  a  rival,  and  an  enemy  whom  she 
hated  ;  that  the  money,  if  lent  by  America,  W9uld  no  be 
for  any  American  objects,  but  to  enable  France  to  extend 
siill  further  her  conquests.    The  conversation  continued 
for  nearly  two  hours ;  and  the  public  and  private  advance 
of  money  was  pressed  and  repressed  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
At  length  M.  X.  said  that  he  did  not  blame  us;  that  our 
determination  was  certainly  proper,  if  we  could  keep  it: 
hut  he  showed  decidedly  his  opinion  to  be  that  we  could 
not  keep  it.     lie  said  that  he  would  communicate,  as 
nearly  as  he  could,  our  conversation  to  the  Minister,  or 
to  M.  Y.  to  be  given  by  him  to  the  Iilinister ;  we  are  not 
certain  which.     We  then   separated.     On  the  28nd  of 
Octoberi  M.  Z.  a  French  gentleman,  of  respectable  cha- 
racter, informed  Mr.  Gerry, that  M.Talleyrand,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations,  who  professed  to  be  well  disposed 
towards  the  United  States,  had  expected  to  have  seen  the 
American  Ministers  frequently  in  their  private  capacities, 
aud  to  have  conferred  with  them  individually  on  the  ob- 
jects of  their  mission ;  and  had  authorised  M.  Z.  to  make 
this  communication  to  Mr.  Gerry.    The  latter  sent  for 
his  colleagues,  and  a  ccmference  was  held  with  M.  Z.  on 
the  subject*  in  which  General  Pinekney  and  General  Mar- 
shall expressed  their  opiriiaiMi'that^  not  being  acquainted 
with  M.  Talleyrand,  they  cooldnot. with  propriety  call  on 
bim;  but  that,  according  43o  the  iCuslorAr:of  France,  he 
might.expect  thisof  MrliGerry,  froma  previous  acquaint- 
ance in  America.    IhisMn  Gerry  reluctaotiy  complied 
with  on  the  ^rd,  and,  with  M.  Z.  calledjon  M.  Talley- 
rand, who  not  being  then  at  his  oihce,  appointed  the  28tii 
for  the  interview.    After  the  first  introduction,  M.  Talley- 
rand began  the  conference.     He  said,  thatihe  Directory 
.bad  passed  an  arrSte,  which  he  oiiered  foi:. perusal,  in 
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which  they  had  demanded  of  the  Envoys  an  explanation 
of  some  parts,  and  a  reparation  for  others,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  to  Congress  of  the  l6th  of  May  last :  he 
vras  sensible,  he  said,  that  difficulties  would  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  Envoys,  relative  to  the  demand  :  but  that  by 
their  offering  money,  he  thought  he  could  prevent  die 
effect  of  the  arrcte.  M.  Z.  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerry, 
having  stated  the  Envoys  have;  no  such  powers;  M. 
Talleyrand  replied,  they  can  in  such  case  take  a  power 
on  themselves ;  and  proposed  that  they  should  make  a 
loan,  Mr.  Gerry  then  addressed  M.  Talleyrand  distinctly, 
in  English,  which  he  said  he  understood,  and  stated,  that 
the  uneasiness  of  the  Directory,  resulting  from  the  Pre* 
sident's  speech,  was  a  subject  unconnected  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  mission  ;  that  M.  Barras,  in  his  speech  to 
Mr.  Munroe,  on  his  recal,  had  expressed  himself  in  a 
manner  displeasing  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States ;  that  the  President,  as  the  Envoys  con^ 
ceived,  had  made  such  observations  on  M.  Barras's  Speech 
as  were  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  United 
States ;  that  this  was  not  considered  by  our  government 
as  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  nations;  that, 
having  no  instructions  respecting  it,  we  could  not  make 
any  explanations,  or  reparations  relating  to  it;  and  that 
M.  Talleyrand  himself  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  these  observations. 

^^  Mr.  Gerry  further  sftated,'  that  the  powers  of  the  Eu« 
voys,  as  they  eonceivenlyiwere  adequate  to  the  discussion 
and  adjustment,  of  ^all  points  of  real  difference  between 
the  two  nations ;  that  they  could  alter  and  amend  the  « 
treaty,  or,  if  necessary,  form  a  hew  one;  that  the  United 
States  were. ahxioosly  desirous  of  removing  all  causes  of 
complaint,  between  themselves  and  Trance,  and  of  renew- 
ing their  former  friendship  and  intercourse  on  terms  wh^ch 
would  be  mutually  honourable  and  beneficial  to  the  two 
nations,  but  not  on  any  other  terms ;  that,  as  to  a  loai|. 
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we  had  no  powers  whatever  to  make  one ;  that  if  we  were 
to  attempt  it  we  should  deceive  himself  and  the  Directory 
likewise,  which,  as  men  of  honour,  we  could  hot  do ;  but 
that  we  could  tend  one  of  our  number  for  instructions  on 
this  proposition,  if  deemed  expedient,  provided  that  the 
other  objects  of  the  negotiation  could  be  discussed  and 
adjusted ;  that,  as  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  coL^er 
with  the  envoys  individually,  it  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Oer^ 
ry  that  such  a  conference  should  take  place,  and  theif 
opinions  thus  be  ascertained,  which  he  conceived  corres- 
ponded with  his  own  in  the  particulars  mentioned.  M. 
Talleyrand,  in  answer,  said,  he  should  be  glad  to  confer 
with  the  other  envoys  individually,  but  that  this  matter 
aboat  the  money  must  be  settled  directly,  without  sehd^ 
iDg  to  America;  that  he  would  not  communicate  the 
arrJIte  for  a  week;  and  that  if  we  could  adjust  the  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  speech,  an  application  would  never- 
theless go  to  the  United  States  for  a  loan.  A  courier 
arrived  at  this  moment  from  Italy,  and  M.  Talleyrand  ap- 
pearing impatient  to  read  the  letters,  Mr.  Gerry  took 
leave, of  him  immediately.  He  followed  to  the  door,  and 
desired  M.  Z.  to  repeat  to  Mr.  Gerry  what  he,  M.  Talley- 
raad,  had  said  to  him.  Mr.  Gerry  then  returned  to  his 
quarters  with  M.  Z.  took  down  the  particulars  of  this  in- 
terview, as  before  stated,  sent  for  Generals  Pinckney  and 
Marshall,  and  read  it  to  them,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Z. 
who  confirmed  it.  Generals  Pinckney  and  Marshall  then 
desired  M.  Z.  to  inform  M.  Talleyrand  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  add  to  this  conference,  and  did  not  wish  that  the 
arrdte  might  be  delayed  on  their  account." 

It  would  be  endless  to  detail  the  whole  system  of  chi- 
canery that  the  ministers  suffered  until  they  took  the  re- 
solution to  hear  no  more.  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Mar- 
^all  refused  to  continue  in  Francis  ^fter  the  insulting 
treatment  that  they  had  received  during  four  months^ 
and  in  February  1798  returned  to  America.    Mr.  Gerry 
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wailed  the  orders  of  hit  government,  and  was  recalled^^ 
after  having  exposed  himaelf  to  be  inveigled  by  Tallej-* 
rand's  profession  of  peculiar  esteeni. 

A  general  ferment  took  place  in  America  when  th^ 
Report  of  the  ambassadors  ^as  laid  before  the  l^islaiive 
bodies,  and  the  government  made  every  preparation  for 
maintaining  their  right  by  war ;  the  French  party  was, 
however,  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  considerable  obsta* 
cles  io^tbe  way,  and,  notwithstanding  ^ibe  strong  proofs 
to  the  contrary,  to  persuade  a  great  past  of  the  people 
that  the  Directory  were  desirous  of  peacel 

There,  perhaps,  never   was  a  stronger  instance  of  a 
foreign  power  directing  the  affairs  of  a  state  agunst  its 
own  government  and  interest  than  this.    The  honour 
and  independence  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  stability 
and  integrity  of  the  government,  devianded. the. punish* 
mentof  the  insults  that  h^d.been  offered  to  the  Ministers^ 
but  a  base ,  ^nd  (J^usfa^dly  attachment  to  peace  deprived 
the  people  of.  ti^if  upd^standings  and  prepared  them  to 
believe  tfaf  f^behct^dJi  circulated  by  the  emissaries  of 
£rance«    Still  the  goveniment  assumed  a  posture  of  de- 
fence :  General  Washington  was  called  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  a  naval  force  was  ordered  for  the 
proteptiop  of  the  trade.     The  result  was  well  stated  by 
the  secretary,  Pickering,  in  a  report  laid  before  Congressy 
wherein  be  observes,  that,  '<  After  America  had  borne  a 
long  series  of  insults  and  injuries  with  patient  endurance, 
the  Government  of  France  expected  its  final  submission.'' 
^^Our  resistance/Vhe  adds,  ^*  has  excited  its  surprise, 
and  has  certainly  increased  its  resentment — With  some 
soothing  expressions  is  heard  the  voice  of  wounded  pride 
— Warmly  professing  its  desire  of  reconcilation  it  gives 
no  proof  of  its  sincerity ;  but  proofs  in  abundance,  de- 
monstrate that  it  is  not  sincere.     From  standing  erect, 
and  in  that  commanding  attitude  requiring  implicit  obe- 
dience, cowering,  it  renounces  some  of  its  unfounded  de- 
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indi.  Bat  I  hope,  we  shall  remember^  ^  that  the  tiger 
ducbes  before  he  leaps  on  his  prey/ 
There  was  evidently  up  want  of  acrimony  between  the 
o  goiremnlenti,  but  their  dtstahce  prevented  them  from 
ing  brought  into  contqi^  with  each  other^  and  the 
uleft  ended  in  a  war  of  words* 
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CHAt»TER  XIU. 

Stdte  of  Jffain  in  Frandl^mder  the  Directory i..JntrU 
l^ues  of  M.  Talleyrand. ..X^onduct  of  the  returned  Em/* 
grants, J*. Hopes  of  the  exiled  Royalists... .The  Fallacy  oj 
their  Expectations^  from  their  impolitic  Conduct ....Tkeif 
forlorn  Condition.. ..Disappointments  of  the  Parties  in  tht 
War. ...Motived  and  Manoeuvres  of  the  j^mglish  Govern-' 
ment  io  effect  a  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
•...Money  Hatters. 

IRAKIS,  under  the  Directory,  became  the  centre  of  in-* 
trigues,  the  most  unprincipled  and  corrilpli  and  the  fesk* 
lures  of'Stern  Republican  justice  degenerated  into  smiles 
df  sycophancy  and  favouritism.  Monsieur  Talleyrand 
Perigord,  ex*bishop  of  Autun,  evinced  a  strong  predileo** 
lion  for  ther^establishment  of  priestly  government,  and 
soon  attached  'Id  hlin'a  priva^fensfynod  of  his  ancient 
friends,  who  demonstrated  a  grateful  willingness  to  pay 
before-hand  the  services  he  waS"  about  to  do  them,  by  a 
discreet  exposition  and  use  of  Solomon's'  Proverb—^ 
*'  Money  answereth  all  things.'^  The  emigrant  priests 
and  nobles,  who  had;  in  vain,  sued,  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, for  permission  to  returti  to  their  country,  now  found 
the  way  smoothed  by  the  cupidity  of  the  oily-tongued 
minister  and  his  speculating  masters.  The  suiferings 
which  these  unfortunate  persons  had  borne,  had  reduced 
many  of  them  to  very  humiliating  circumstances,  and 
though  great  uurobers  of  them  received  small  petisions 
from  the  governments  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  it 
was  desirable  to  return  home  upon  any  terms.  Numbers 
of  them  took  measures  for  turning  the  vices  of  the  govern-*^^ 
ment  to  their' own  'account,  and  the  proper  application  of 
money  procured  the  erasure  of  their  names  from  the  lists 
of  emigrants^ 
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The  iainily  of  the  late  King  augured  favourabjj  fof 
their  cause  by  these  events,  but  they  displayed  as  little 
judgmeut  in  this  as  in  any  other  instance.  It  was  a  love 
of  self,  and  a  very  natural  love  of  self,  that  induced  these 
emigrants  to  flee  from  the  long  suffering  they  had  endur<« 
ed^  to  «eek  for  rest  and  tranquillity  in  the  bosom  of  their 
xroantry ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any 
great  number  of  those  persons  would  again  expose  them- 
selves to  more  severe  or  even  similar  sufferings  in  a  hope- 
less adventure  x  yet  the  princes  of  that  family,  and  the 
courts  to  which  they  were  allied,  dreamed,  and  constantly 
dreamed^  of  counter  revolutions  being  effected  by  means 
of  these  emigrants.  It  was  argued  that  the  crimes  of  the 
governments  afforded  them  opportunities  of  adducing 
proofs  of  its  wickedness  to  the  people,  and  interesting 
•  them  in  its  overthrow ;  but  it  was  forgotten,  that  each 
individual  emigrant  had  an  interest  in  concealing  those 
crimes,  andf  the  moment  of  their  exposure  would  destroy 
the  validity  of  his  passport. 

There  was,  however,  another  instance  of  mistaken  po-^ 
licy,  which  was  much  more  fatal  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
rendered  their  cause  perfectly  hopeless,  which  was,  a  reso- 
lution maintained  both  by  them  and  their  adherents,  to 
disturb  alt  the  possessions  that  had  been  made  in  conse« 
qnen^e  of  the  revolution,  and  to  restore  all  the  lands  to 
their  true  owners.  A  more  impolitic  determination  could 
no(  have  been  entered  into,  as  it  united  all  ej^isting  inter- 
ests against  the  restoration,  and  still  limited  their  means 
to  simple  conquest,  which  had  so  repeatedly  failed.  Par- 
tial disturbances,  however,  still  continued  in  the  Western 
departments,  and  two  celebrated  chiefs,  Frott^  and 
Georges,  contrived  to  keep  a  powerful  army  of  Royalists 
together,  who  fought  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.  This 
prince  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  dominions  of  Ruersia  $ 
bis  brother,  the  Count  Artois,  and  some  of  the  other 
priQCies  had  taken  refuge  in  Great  Britain,  and  some  of 
the  fajmily  resided  in  Germany,  so  that  they  scarcely  t%^ 
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tained  the  seniblance  of  a  court.  The  Allies  ditregarded 
them  in  their  treaties  for  peace,  and  the'war^  which,  ia 
its  commencemeoty  was  pretended'^ to  be  undertaken  fot 
their  interest,  had  proceeded  far  enough  to  shew  that  thi 
Combined  Powers  had  used  that  family  as  a  mere  BtaU> 
ing  horse,  without  designing  to  secure  for  them  a  utiglt 
colony^a  single  ship  of  their  navy,  or  any  indemiiificatioa 
whatever.  Many  of  the  sincerest  Royalists  became  po* 
litically  attached  to  the  Republic  from  this  consideration^ 
without  suffering  themselves  to  be  htrried  further  hf 
their  self  love  than  a  prudent  attention  to  all  \ht  circam^ 
stances  warranted,  and  hopes  were  eucouraged  by  tha 
Bourbons  and  their  friends,  from  want  of  resolution  to 
abandon  them,  more  than  from  any  reasonabk  gpouadi 
whereon  they  could  rest* 

All  the  parties  who  had  originally  commenced  the  war^ 
had  now  seen  the  objects  flee  before  them  foi*  wbiek  i| 
had  bfen  undertaken.  The  Bourbons  were  all  beeoma 
subjects  in  foreign  countries,  instead  of  estab|isbiDg«a 
nnlimit^d  despotism  in  their  family  ;  the  Allies,  who- had 
Calculated  upon  the  dismemberment  of  France,  were  QO# 
content  to  act  purely  upon  the  defensive,  and  deemed 
themselves  more  than  happy  if  they  could  secure  the  in* 
tegrtty  of  their  own  dominions,  and  the  French,  instead 
of  giving  liberty  to  the  states  whose  govenlments  thejp 
liad  insulted  and  attacked,  had  increased  the  arbitrary 
power  of  those  governments,  and  even  exchanged  thtt 
spirit  of  liberty,  which  they  had  themselves  once  posstssi 
cd,  .for  a  tyranny  the  most  unblushing  and  offensiva^ 
Amidst  the  convulsion,  the  Directory  kept  up  the  ma* 
nace  of  invasion  against  England,  and  the  attention  of 
that  power  continued  to  be  occupied  in  strengthening 
itself  in  case  of  attack.  As  a  mean  of  consolidating  ilA 
power,  the  English  Oovemment  exerted  its  endeavonri 
to  unite  the  legislative  authorities  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  one  body.  The  policy  of  this  measure  was^ 
by  giving  equal  interest  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  unillfl 
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|dl  ia  its  defence^  and  it  would  be  fortunate  for  mankind 
if  Government  were  always  actuated  by  views  equally 
wise  and  equitable. 

This  object  was  effected  by  the  administratioQ  of  Mr« 
Pitt*  and  we  are  the  more  happy  in  being  able  to  acknow- 
ledge its  merit,  as  there  are  so  few  of  the  acts  of  that  ad- 
ministration which  we  think  entitled  to  praise.    It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  because  the  measure  was 
both  wise  andjust,  the  good  citizens  of  either  London  or 
Dublin  suffered  it  to  pass  without  opposition.    It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  minister ^  and  such  was  the  unhappy  spirit 
that  had  gone  abroad  in  those  times,  that  great  multitudes  - 
of  people  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  acquired  the 
titie  of  patriots,  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  they  • 
quarrelled  with  every  thing  that  the  minister'did,  whether 
it  were  right  or  wrong.    The  people  of  Ireland  were  told, 
that,  if  their  representatives  met  at  London  instead  of 
Dnbliu,  they  would  be  ruined  beyond  recovery.    They 
hod,  it  was  acknowledged,  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  dis- 
seation  and  discord,  but  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  know^ 
icig  all  these  horrors  were  their  own ;  they  would,  on  the 
oontrary,  if  the  Union  were  to  take  place,  have  to  charge 
tlheir  misfortunes  upon  a  parliament  sitt-ing  in  another 
^oontry,  and,  after  submitting  to  such  indelible  disgrace, 
tliey  might  bid  farewell  to  all  ideas  of  independence* 
Independence  was  the  catch-word,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Coxites  in  England  sent  it  abroad,  it  flew  round  Ireland, 
£rom  borough  to  borough,  like  the  alarming  intelligence 
of  a  fall   in  the  market  price  of  votes ;  and  all  the  inde- 
pendent members,  and  all  the  freemen  who  carried  on  the 
traffic  of  selling  seats  in  Parliament,  set  up  a  universal 
abont,  that  the  liberties  of  Ire/and  were  in  danger, 
.  The  Fozites  of  London  and  the  buvers  and  sellers  of 
Dublin,  imagined  that  they  were  greatly  embarrassing  the 
ministry,  by  the  obstacles  that  they  threw  in  the  way  of 
this  plan ;  but  Pitt,  who  was  in  the  secret,  only  laughed  at 
them,  for  1m  knew  that  he  could  buy  up  all  the  patriotism 
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that  annoyed  him,  and  prove  to  the  good  citizens  that 
tbey  had  only  been  acting  the  part  of  puppets  in  the 
hands  of  more  cunning  knaves  than  themselves.  Much 
credit  has  been-given  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  ap- 
pointed principle  operator  in  conducting  this  intrigue, 
for  the  adroitness  with  which  he  smoothed  down  the  dif- 
ficulties as  they  arose,  but  those  praises  have  been  very 
undeservedly  bestowed;  the  noble  Lord  required  no 
Valent  superior  to  what  is  necessary  to  a  huckster  at  a. 
fair.  The  great  parltamentaty  leaders  of  Ireland,  found 
that  they  could  bring  their  interest  to  a  better  market,  if 
they  threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  minister,  than  if 
they  fairly  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  the  measure; 
and  hence  they  clamoured  against  the  innovation  as  in- 
jurious to  their  country.  To  manage  this,  the  Lord  ol 
the  Intrigue  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  make  the  best  bar- 
gain he  could ;  and,  accordingly,  (as  was  lately  declared 
in  the  IJouse  of  Commons)  as  soon  as  he  had  distributed  a 
sufficient  quantum  of  pensions  and  reversions  amongsi 
them,  they  shed  their  tender  love  of  Ireland  as  a  lobster 
casts  its  shell,  and  they  agreed  to  vote  for  the  Union,  aa 
the  only  measure  capable  of  saving  the  Empire ! 

While  the  English  Government  was  arming  against  its 
enemy  in  this  way,  a  silent  and  irresistible  foe  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  it,  by  means  that  were  incapable  of  being 
counteracted.  The  pressure  of  the  war  and  the  demand 
for  money  had  been  so  great  in  England  for  four  or  five 
years,  that  the  capitalists  hardly  knew  how  to  be  extra-r 
vagent  enough  in  their  demands  for  the  loan  of  their 
wealth.  The  interest,  or  hire,  or,  as  it  might  properly  be 
called,  the  rent  of  money,  became  so  high,  that  the  nation 
could  at  one  time  only  get  £A1.  sterling  for  cX'lOO.  stock, 
thus  rendering  itself  liable  to  pay  upwards  of  forty 
shillings  in  the  pound  for  the  principal,  besides  upwards 
of  six  per  sent  for  its  hire!  The  mischievioqs.conse« 
quences  of  this  career  were  so  obvious,  that,  Mr.  Pitt 
took  the  resolution  of  raising  a  great  part  of  the  supplies 
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within  the  year  by  taxes,  instead  of  loans.  As  a  measure 
of  finance  this  was  an  iact  of  prudencei  but  it  brought  a 
sudden  pressure  upon  the  people  that  reduced  them  to 
great  inconvenience  and  distress.  The  sudden  levy  of 
this  extraordinary  demand  raised  the  price  of  all  commo- 
dities beyond  their  usual  price^  and  excited  a  belief  among 
the  trading  part  of  the  people,  that  the  prices  would  rise 
to  an  enofOdous  height;  this  persuasiqn  induced  numbers 
of  speculators  to  lay  out  all  the  property  that  they  could 
mnster  in  the  purchase  of  corn,  and  promoted  the  very 
high  prices,  which  would  not  have  existed  but  for  its  own 
efforts.  The  speculative  principle,  which  is  innocent 
enough,  nay  highly  useful,  in  a  commercial  country,  was, 
in-  this  insta^nce,  converted  into  a  scourge  of  the  most 
afflictiag  kind  to  the  nation,  by  the  facility  with  which 
fictitious  capitals  were  raised  and  converted  into  corn ; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  country, 
but  of  withdrawing  it  from  the  use  of  the  people,  to  store 
it  up  ^11  it  could  fetch  the  highest  possible  prices,  papi&r 
currency  was  created  to  an  enormous  amount,  by  the  con- 
fidence that  commercial  men  agreed  to  repose  in  each 
other,  and  accomodation  bills  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
with  all  the  value  attached  to  them  of  sterling  gold,  and 
the  storers  of  corn  were  enabled  to  keep  their,  stocks  from 
market  without  the  least  inconvenience.  Provisions  of 
sll  kinds,  by  these  means,  became  excessively  dear,  aqd 
the  Government  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  suppress 
the  resentment  of  the  people. 

The  French  Government  had  possessed  an  advantage 
in  financial  affairs  which  gave  it  a  decided  superiority 
over  its  antagonists,  for  it  had  contrived  to  make  the  chief 
burden  of  the  war  fall  upon  other  countries,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  enumeration. 
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ENUMERATION 

(y  the  CoNTRiBUTioir^,  Co}iFiscATio»s,  and   Requisitions,  %  the. 
French,  on  tJie  Countries  conquered  by  them. 

livres.  .f.SterlirMr* 

Tcrritorjr  of  bis  Imperial  Majesty  .  .     1,402,350,000  56,094,000 

pitto  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  .....  5,980,000  239,l?po 

Holland 873,745,000  34,949,St)0 

Various  territories,  from  Holland  to  Al-  ' 
8ac«;  particularly  the  country  be- 
tween this  Moselle,  Meuseand  Rhine  145,780,000  :5i031,^OO 

Triers 6,120,000  :?44',8()0 

Pjatinate 12,'462,CK)0  498,4i80 

Deujf  Fonts 4,455,000  ^178,200 

Suabia  .......   .  -  .' 57,758,408  2,310,337 

Dutchy  of  Bergen .  3,464,000  98,560 

The  Empire-;  second  Campaign  .  .  .  46*,06l,375.  '■  18,562,455 

Wirtemburg J.  13,031,100  .  .521,244 

Bavaria  .  .  r. 16,970,000  *  "678,800 

Baden 3,345,000  131,800 

Milan,  or  Cisajjline  Republic 284,000,000  11,360,000 

8Ardinia;-a  considerable  tract  of  ter- 
ritory 

Jdodena   .1 10,400,000  416,000 

Xucca 4 5,000,000  200,000 

Parma   ....  - 3,850,000  154,000 

Naples 150,000  *        6,000 

Genoa 4,000,000  160,000 

Tuscany 8,000,00o;         320,000 

Imperial  territory  ^ 

.Venice   . ,  .  .  .  172,045,788  6,381,832. 

Spain    . 30,000,000  1,200,000 

Portugal  .' 36,000,000  1,440,000 

Switzerland 10,300,000  412,000 

Hamburg   %, 7,000,000  280,000 

Bremen  and  Lubec .  3,000,000  120,000 

~  Total 3,582,267,671  .f .143,288,708 


THE  END  OF  CHAP.  XIII. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

lnUre$ting  Particulars  regarding  BuonapartL,..Anec' 

doU  of  ki$  Generosity  to  the  Hostages  of  ike  Emperor.,.. 

'  His  Contempt  of  the  Orders  of  the  Directory. ...His  irri^ 

'    tahility  of  Temper  during  the  Discussions  at  Leoben....An 

Instance  of  his  Desire  of  Conquest,  in  sending  Gentili  to 

take  Possession  of. the  Greek  Islands.... Mar chesi^  the  Singer, 

ordered  to  quit  Mi/an,  for  not  accepting  an  Invitation  of 

Jtadtmie   Buonaparii,... Buonaparte  procures  a  patriotic 

Italian  Nobleman  to  be  Shot. ...Various  Incidents  which 

occurred  during  the  Journey  of  Buonaparte  from  Italy  to 

Paris....Resemb lance  betueen  him  and  Alexander.... Fete 

prtpttrcd  for  him  at  Lausanne. ...Singular  Observation  of  a 

.  Swiss  Yottth  to  Buonaparte. .^.Conversation  of  Buonaparte 
ztiih  a  Smss  Landlord.  ..Anecdote  of  him  and  Count 
JFerzen....His  Respect  for  military  Authority.. ..The  inter^ 
esting  Ceremony  of  Buonapartes  Presentation  to  the  Dt" 
rectory.;,. His  Speech  to  the  Director^.... Conclusion  of  the 

'  JEntertainment....His  Election  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Institute. .^His  Conduct  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  2\st  of 
January. ...Irksomeness  of  his  Situation  whilst  he  remained 
at  Paris. 

JlN  an  elaborate  Historical  Work,  which  combines  manj 
tedious  and  desultory  details,  a  recapitulation  of  facts  is 
frequently  requisite,  that  the  memory  may  not  be  bur- 
.  thened  by  a  long  continued  succession  of  events,  and  that 
the  attention  may  be  fixed  on  the  more  imporumt  trans- 
actions that  are  Recorded  ;  but,-  it  is  unnecessary  to  adopt 
this  mode  in  the  present  imitance,  because  its  principal 
circumstances  are  strongly  characterized  by  their  con- 
nexion with  each  other;  and  because  it  has  been  endear 
voured  to  heighten  the  character  and  import  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, by  bringing  them  forward,  and  placing  them 
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in  the  most  striking  points  of  view,  and  thus^  to  present 
a  scene  in  which  the  relative  position  of  each  object  is 
essential  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  In  the  composition 
of  a  picture  the  artist  first  sketches  the  most  prominent^ 
features,  because  they  are  the  essential  constituent  pkru 
of  his  design ;  and,  if  his  outline  be  drawn  with  a  due  re* 
gard  to  the  rules  of  his  art^  a  single  glance  will  ascertain 
the  subjept,  and  (he  intended  effect  will  be  produced.  To 
improve  the  picture,  he  arranges  bis  subordinate  objects, 
so  as  to  give  the  most  accurate  idea  of  the  whole. 

In  proceeding  to  sketch  the  biography  of  Buonaparte, 
the  rapid  succession  of  important  events.have  not  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  of  offering  to  the  attention  some  facts 
which,  notwithstanding,  are  necessary  to  be  noticed  ;  they 
occurred  from  time  to  time  under  various  circumstances, 
and  in  different  situatioils;  and  they  are  now  introduced 
to  illustrate  the  character  and  condnct  of  the  Hero. 

It  is  related,  in  proof  of  the  liberality  of  Buonaparte, 
that,  when  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  were  signed,  the 
Emperor  sent  three  of  the  principalnobility  of  his  court  as 
hostages,  and  that  Buonapftrtc,  having  invited  them  to  dine 
with  him,  said  to  them  on  the  dessert  being  brought  in, 
'*  Gentlemen,  you  are  free. — ^Tell  yoi^r  Master  that  if  his 
imperial  word  requires  a  pledge,  you  cannot  s^rve  as  such ; 
and,  if  it  require  none,  that  you  ought  not." 

Buonaparte's  impatience  of  controul  was  often  manifest- 
ed during  the  period  he  held  his  appointment  of  the  Di- 
rectory.— At  the  time  when  he  commenced  the  negocia- 
tions  which  were  concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Leoben,  he 
had  det^rmmed  not  to  return  to  Paris  till  he  might  ^p^ 
pear  there  with  the  double  eclat  of  a  conqueror  and  a 
pacificator.  He  remained  at  the  castle  of  Passeriano, 
near  Udina,  and  in  Italy,  till  the  treaty  was  signed.  He 
had  frequently  been  recalled  by  the  Directory,  but  he  al- 
ways neglected  to  notice  their  orders,  and  began  to  shew 
a'  degree  of  hauteur  which  little  corresponded  with  his 
former  apparent  modesty  ;  he  refused  to  accept  any  ge- 
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inucli  he  was  flattered  by  eonqiHring,  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Nation,  those  inconsiderable  islands,  which  are  so 
celebrated  in  ancient  lore.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  his  dispatch : 

,  "  The  lT)th  Messidor,  out  troops  landed,  and  were  re- 
ceived on  shore  by  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  who  fes- 
lified  their  joy  by  shouts  ofentiiusiasm,  sucli  as  never  fails 
to  animate  those  who  recover  their  liberty.  At  the  head 
of  the  people  wasj  their  Papa^  of  first  minister  of  religion, 
a  well-informed  man,  and  seemingly  very  old  ;  he  came 
up  to  Geaeral  Gentili,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words 
— *  Frenchmen,  you  will  find  in  this  island  a  people  ex-. 
tremely  ignorant  of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  illus- 
trate other  nations ;  but  despise  them  fiot  on  that  account, 
they  tnay  one  day  become  again  what  they  were  before. 
Learn,  in  reading  this  book,  to  respect  them.*  The  Ge- 
neral opened  the  book,  with  great  curiosity,  which  the 
Papa  had  presented  to  him,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  that  it  was  the  Odyssey  of  Homer. — The~  islands 
of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  St.  Maure,  have  expressed  the 
»ame  ardent  wishes  for  liberty,  and  hope  that,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Great  Nation,  they  will  recover  their 
long-lost  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce/' 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  instanced,  as  a  me- 
morial of  Buonaparte's  resentment  of  an  affront.  Its  au- 
thenticity however  is  dubious.  The  celebrated  singer 
Marches!,  who  resided  at  Milan,  near  which  place  he  had 
some  pYovfittfy  was  invited  by  Madame  Buonaparte  to 
dinner,  ^hen  he  was,  no  doubt,  expected  to  entertain  the 
company  with  his  charming  voice;  being  a  great  aristo* 
crat,  he  refused  the  invitation;  it  was  repeated,  and  he 
refused  again ;  Buouapart^  sent  his  commands  for  him  to 
attend;  he  persisted  in  refusing,  and  soon  dfter  received 
an  order  .to  quit  Milan  in  ten  hou^s.  After  he  had  set 
out,  he  received  another  message,  ordering  him  to  retire 
to  his  country-house,  about  thirty  miles  from  Milan,  for  . 
six  months,  he  remained  there  for  that  tmie^  under  t 
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guard  of  six  soldiers,  uliom  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  at 
his  own  expense. 

A  traveller  of  unquestionable  impartiality  (Mr.  Hoi* 
croft,)  who  has  lately  furnished  a  very  interesting  work 
on  the  state  of  society  and  manners  at  Paris,  from  his 
own  observations  during  a  residence  in  that  metropolis, 
and  to  whom  English  literature  is  indebted  for  several 
works  that  will  ever  be  highly  esteemed  by  that  part  of 
the  public  whose  admiration  of  talent  and  liberality  of 
Aentiment  are  superior  to  prejudice, lias  related  a  fact  that 
cannot  better  be  given  than  in  his  own  words: 

"  1  occasionally  met"  says  he,  ^  several  Italians  (at 
Paris)  mbst  of  them  people  of  rank,  and  some  who  had 
been  high  in  office :  they  all  spoke  of  Buonaparte  with 
bitterness ;  and  related  tales,  which,  if  true,  would  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  treacherous  tyrant  at  the  time  he  be- 
gan to  command  in  Italy. 

^*  When  Buonaparte  first  came  to  Milan,  professing 
himself  the  deliverer  of  a  once  great  people,  but  now  and 
long  since  miserably  enchained  by  priestcraft  and  petty 
despotism,  those  who  earnestly  desired  the  emancipation 
and  the  happiness  of  their  county  received  him  with  open 
arms.  One  of  them,  a  Milanese  noblemau  of  great  in- 
fluence, devoted  his  whole  means  and  power  to  the  cause, 
which  he  supposed  the  French  sincerely  intended  to  pro- 
mote; and,  for  that  purpose,  in  giving  aid  to  Buonapart^^ 
by  whom  he  was  then  treated  with  the  most  flattering 
distinction. 

"  This  nobleman  had  none  but  virtuous  motives  for  his 
conduct;  and  he  was,  too  soon,  convinced  that  it  wite 
not  for  the  cause  of  freedom  which  Buonaparte,  and  the 
armies  of  France  fought^  the  avarice  of  individuals,  the 
plunder  of  rich  and  poor,  and  itie  worstof  motives,  which 
fthelifishness,  egotism,  and  national  vanity  could  inspire, 
were  daily  more  and  more  apparent. 

**  After  some  reverse  of  fortune  which  tl}e  French  sus- 
tained in  Italy,.  Buonaparte,  once  more,  came  to  Mijan; 
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and  the  indignant  patrioti  instead  of  again  promotiog  tbe 
views  of  the  Conqueror,  openly  upbraided  him  with  his 
want  of  good  faith,  his  total  dereliction  frpm  the  cause  of  { 
freedom^and  the  atrocities  coaimitted  or  countenanced  by 
'•  him.  The  affront  was  unpardonable.  To  reprove  a  man 
who  had  armies  at  his  command,  though  it  shewed  a  noble 
and  virtuous  fortitude,  the  loyal  Milanese  soon  found  was 
a  fatal  step:  Buonaparte  caused  him  to  be  seized,  put  him 
un^r  a< guard,  and  sent  accusations  of  him  to  the  Direc* 
toiy,  accompanied  by  pretended  proofs  that  he  was  a 
traitor  to  freedom  and  to  France.  The  end  of  this  trage-> 
tly  was,  the  death  of  the  Italian;  he  was  shot!  and  the 
passions  of  his  enemy  were  shewn  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
present  and  ominous  to  the  future. 

.  ^^  This  account  I  had  from  a  man  of  rank  and  honour^ 
an  Italian,  who  assured  nie  he  absolutely  knew  all  that  be 
had  related  to  be  true. 

**  Theremembrance  of  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  French,  or  their  Chief,  in  Italy,  will  not  quickly  die 
away.** 

Any  observation  upon  this  incident  would  be  imper- 
tinent. 

Buonaparte's  journey,  on  quitting  Italy,  was  marked  by 
some  interesting  occurrences. 

He  set  out  with  the  simple  equipage  Of  a  private  gen- 
tlen^an,  attended  by  two  generals,  two  aides-de-camp,  a 
secretary,  and  a  physician.  At  Geneva  he  dined  with  the 
French  Resident,  and,  having  been  expected  for  sofaie 
time,  relays  of  horses  were  waiting  for  him,  on  the  road, 
and  immense  crowds  of  people  were  all  in  earnest  expec- 
tation to  behold  him.  At  Mofldon,  where  he  slept  the 
night  before,  he  had  been  received  with  great  honors  by 
the  celebrated  Colonel  Weiss,  the  bailiff  of  the  place,  a 
man  well  known  by  his  political  and  philosophical  writ- 
ings, by  his  zeal,  and  by  his  profound  admiration  of  Buo- 
naparte. Near  Avenche  his  carriage  broke  down,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  walk  for  some  miles.    One  among  the 
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•rowd  of  spectators   who  assembled  to  see  him«  thus 
apeaks  of  him : 

^  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  being  very  near  to  him,  and 
he  seemed  to  me  always  to  be  talking  to  those  around  him 
as  if  he  was  thinking  about  something  else:  be  has  tb^ 
mark  of  great  sense  in  his  countenance,  and  an  air  of  pro* 
fonnd  meditation,  which  reveals  nothing  that  is  passing 
within :  he  seems  constantly  big  with  d^p  tbonght, 
which  will,  some  day  or  other,  influence  the  ^^*t|||||a  ff 
Eiirppe.  A  burgess  of  Morat,  a  man  about  five  feetoti^ 
inchei  high,  observed,  with  astonishment,  the  figure  of  th# 
Oeneralr  ^  Hqw  small  a  stature  for  so  great  a  man  l^ 
cried  he,  loud  enough  tp  be  heard  by  one  of  tbe  aides*de* 
camp.  *  He  is  exactly  the  height  of  Alexander,'  said 
tome  one.  *  Yes,'  said  the  aid-de-cumpi  '  and  that  is 
not  the  only  trait  of  resemblance/ 

^^  At  Faubroun,  a  little  village,  nine  miles  from  Berne, 
he  sopped  with  9^  large  party,,  who  had,  out  of  curiosity 
and  respect,  accompanied  his  train;  and  after  that  he 
went  on  to  Soleure*  All  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed  in  the  night  were  illuminated.  At  Basle  he  stop« 
ped  some  hours,  walked  round  the  town^  and  received  a 
long  and  fulsome  address  from  the  burgomaster.  In 
passing  through  Lausanne^  they  had  prepared  a  great 
yiU  for  him,  which  he  did  not  seem  to  enjoy ;  three  citi- 
zens stopped  his  carriage  and  presented  to  him  three 
young  women,  who  repeated  some  finie  complimentary 
Terses,  which  they  bad  got  by  heart;  an  immense  crowii 
assembled  about  him,  und  testified  great  joy  by  their 
shouts  and  iicclamations.  He  thanked  them  with  great 
good  humour  but  seemed  to  have  more  need  of  sleep  than 
of  CQmpliment9 ;  he  appeared*  indeed,  everywhere  tm 
shew  a  profound  contempt  for  popular  opinion  and  po^ 
pular  applause.  He  spoke  very  little  to  strangers  throu^ 
his  whole  journey,  and  seemed  to  be  sensible  that  ermf 
word  he  said  would  be  noted/' 

Vol.  JIL  9,9 
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Tlie  government  of  Berne  had  sent  a  deputy  lo  hiiii  a 
Miiiui;  who  accompanied  him  on  his  jouruoyy  and  had  a 
son  with  him,  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  df  very 
quit:k  parts,  much  above  his  age.  Buonnpart6  seemed 
always  very  fond  of  talking  to  him.  He  found  him  one 
day  with  a  map  of  Swisserland.  '^  What  are  you  looking  ' 
at  there?"  said  the  General.'  "  Some  parts  of  my  own 
country  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,"  replied  the 
Y(^Ml^  "  Do  you  know  that  part?"  said  Buonaparte, 
«|M);nting  to  Porentrui.  "  That  docs  not  belong  to  us,*' 
replied  the  Youth.  "  We  mean  to  give  it  you,"  returned 
the  General.  "  And  what  do  you  mean  to  ask  in  ex- 
change ?"  said  the  Boy.  "Nothing,**  said  Buonaparte, 
"  we  will  make  you  a  present  of  it."  **  Nothing !"  re- 
turned the  Youth,  thoughtfully.  *'  Jk  Timro  Danaot 
et  daiiajere7itcs"  Buonaparte  immediately  turned  to  his 
father,  and  said  "  Take  care  of  the  Boy's  education ;  he 
will  be  no  common  man,  some  day  or  other.** 

When  he  came  near  to  the  little  village  of  Fanbroun, 
wliich  is  surrounded  with  thick  fir  trees,  he  got  out  of 
iiisf  carriage  antl  walked  to  the  inn,  hummir^g  the  tune  of 
"  Pahibte  hois*'  He  talked  very  freely  with  the  land- 
lord, and  asked  him  if  he  paid  many  taxes?  "  No,*'  said 
the  man,  "  we  hardly  know  what  they  are.'*  "  Have 
you  no  land  of  your  own?"  Yes,  about  fifty  pounds  a 
year."  "  Do  you  pay  no  taxes  for  that?"  "  Yes,  the 
tythes  and  quit  rent,  which  are  no  more  than  the  annual 
wages  of  one  of  my  husbandmen  ;  I  reckoned  that  in  the 
expense  of  working  my  land,  and  r'j)aid  for  it  accord- 
ingly.** *'  Does  your  government  levy  no  tax  upon  the 
land  f  "  None"  '^  How  then  does  it  pay  its  expenses  P* 
•*  With  the  produce  of  its  domains,  which  is  not  only 
•suflit'ieiit  for  the  purpose;  hut  leaves  a  balance  every 
year."  "  Yoii  are  verv  well  satisfied 'wiih  your  uovern- 
m^nt  then,  I  suppose  ?"  -^^  And  so  1  ought  to  be,"  re*- 
plied  the  lancil.rd,  "  with  a  govcrhihtnt ■  whicli  does 
iji  .if  i;ood  lu  tlie  poor  anfd'no  harm  to  the  rich."  '*  If  all 
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thu  be  tru^,!'.  ;saifl  Buooapact  ^9. turning  to  009  of  his  offi- 
cers, '^  these  arc  tl|e  happiest. peiople  in  the  world/' 

jBuonaparte,  ai'ter  passiug  through  Swisserland,  stopped 
-at  R^tadt  to  open  the  conferences  of  the  Congress,  and 
ihen  proci^eded  on  his  journey.  .  During  Iris  short  atay  at 
that  place  he  gave  a  .$pecinicn  of  what  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  had  to  expect  from  him  and  the  French,  llepul- 
]icy  by  hi^  treatment  of  Count  Ferzen,  the  envoy  of  Swe-^ 
den  to  the  Congress,  a  man  well  known  for  hi^*  attachmeitt 
to  the  old  court  of  France  and  his  hatred  to  the  RQW)lut 
tion.  When  he  was  introduced  to  him,  Buonaparte  re«> 
ceiwd  him  coolly,  but  with  civility,  and  then  asked  "what 
minister  the  Court  of  Sweden  had  at  Paris.  To  which 
the  Count  .  replied,  with  evident  confusion,  ^*  None." 
Suonapart^  then  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  King 
should  send,  a  person  to  meet  the  plenipotentiaries,  who 
vras  essentially  disagreeable  to  every  French  citizen.  He 
remarked,  that  the  King  would  be  much  offended  if  a 
FrfQoh  minister  should  be  sent  to  Stockholm,  who  had 
endeavoured  to.  excite  the  people  to  insurrection;  and, 
Vy  the  sam^  ruje,,the  French  Republic  could  not  suffer  his 
^Majesty  to  send  men  too  well  known  for  their  attachment 
Ji^ibe  oJd.coulri;,  to  face  the  ministers  of  the  first  nation  on 
earth,  which  well  knew  how  to  preserve  its  dignity.  The 
CpuQt  retUred,  much  irritated  and  confused,  saying,  '^  he 
should  report  to  his  Majesty  what  he  had  just  heard." 

Buonapart6,  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  shunned  every 
opportunity  of  being  noticed :  he  lived  in  a  small  house 
and  retired  street;  he  received  .very  little  company;  he 
avoided  .all  crowded  places,  and  never  went  out  but  in  a 
plain  carriage  with  two  horses;  he  dined  sometimes  with 
the  different  ministers  of  state,  and  never  appeared  but 
-  twice  at  any  pubUc  meeting;  in  doing  this,  he  complied 
with  his  natural  disposition.  He  appeared  to  contemn 
popular  applause^  and  he  avoided  giving  any  offence  tp 
the  Directory,  who,  before  he  left  Italy,  had  appointed 
him  to  the.  command  of  the  army  of  England. 
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The  policy  of  Biiona{Murt£  ftppeart  to  bat^  b6eti>  t^ 
gain  popnlarity  by  seeming  to  avoid  it»  by  the  shew  of 
great  moderation,  and  by  a  public  expression  of  his  aver* 
f  ion  to  Jacobin  principles :  he  dreaded  their  power  as  a 
party>  though,  as  individuals,  they  were  suited  to  bii 
purpose*  In  every  instance  where  he  has  bad  any  oppor^ 
tnnity,  Buonaparte  has  endeavoured  to  suppress  discnssion 
and  freedom  of  sentiment.  The  new  constitutions  of 
Italy  were  framed  almost  entirely  by  himself,  with  as  lit- 
tle of  the  popular  leaven  as  possible ;  all  the  first  legisla^ 
tors  and  public  officers  were  of  his  own  appointment^ 
and  before  he  left  Milan  he  ordered  all  the  popular  soci« 
eties  to  be  closed.  He  constantly  addres&ed  the  military 
as  the  guardians  and  preservers  of  the  difierent  constituti- 
ons he  had  established.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  entirely 
his  own  framing,  and  he  is  said  to  have  advised  the  Di« 
tectory  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  coalition  by  making 
separate  treaties  with  the  Allied  Powers ;  he  advised 
also,  that  moderate  conditions  should  be  granted  to  the 
Emperor  in  order  to  induce  the  other  powers  to  treaty 
when  they  saw  that,  even  when  vanquished,  he  was  not 
oppressed. 

The  ceremony  of  his  presentation  to  the  Directory! 
when  he  arrived  from  Italy>  was  attended  with  every  de- 
gree of  splendor  and  parade.  They  were  about  to  re* 
ceive  a  general,  who,  by  his  prowess  and  talents,  had-van* 
quished  the  most  formidable  armies  ever  sent  into  the 
field  against  France ;  and  who  had  preserved  the  inde^ 
pendence  and  extended  the  power  of  the  country  against 
a  confederacy  formed'  for  the  utter  destruction  of  Jts 
gloryi  ^ 

The  great  court  of  the  Luxembourg  was  the  plifcc 
chosen  for  this  superb  spectacle ;  it  was  covered  with  an 
immense  awning,  and  the  walls  were  decorated  with  hang^ 
ings  of  the  national  colours  and  military  trophies ;  at  on^ 
end  was  an  altar  surmounted  with  statutes  of  Liberty, 
.Equality,  and  Peace,  and  ornamented  with  the  different 
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dt^ndards  which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy;  on 
tach  tide  of  the  altar  were  seats  in  a  semicircalar  form^ 
composing  a  vast  amphitheatre,  and  destined  for  the  con* 
stitated  authorities  and  the  conservatory  of  music;  from 
the  walls  were  suspended  the  colours  of  the  different  ar* 
mies  of  the  Republic ;  an  immense  crowd  lined  the  court 
and  windows  of  the  palace,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
streets  were  filled  with  those  who  could  not  gafn  admit* 
tance  within;  the  air  perpetually  resounded  with  their 
acclamations  and  shouts  of  joy. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  the  sound  of  cannon  announc* 
^d  the  commencement  of  the  fete,  and  the  procession^ 
whicb  consisted  of  the  Directory,  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  constituted  auihoritiesy  began  to  move  from  their  dif^^ 
ferent  places  of  meeting  towards  the  Luxembourg;  after 
they  had  Arrived,  and  were  all  seated,  the  President  of 
the  Directory  gave  orders  to  inform  the  foreign  minister^, 
the  Minister  of  War,  and  the  generals  BuonapartiS,  Joa- 
bert,  and  Andreossi,  that  the  Directory  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  conservatory  of  music  began  a  beautiful 
symphony,  which  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
repeated  shouts,  rendering  the  air  with  **  Long  live  the 
Republic!" — '*  Long  live  Buonaparte!" — "Long  live  the 
Great  Nation!"  The  noise  continued  to  increase,  the 
crowd  kept  pressing  forward,  every  eye  sparkled  with  ex* 
pectation  and  curiosity,  and  turned  towards  the  great 
door:  Buonaparti  entered!  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
increased,  not  a  single  person  was  silent,  but  all  cried  out, 
with  one  impulse  and  with  one  accord,  ^*  The  Deliverer 
of  Italy"— «  I'he  Pacificator  of  the  Continent." 

Buonaparte  now  advanced  with  calmness  and  dignity. 
It  was  the  most  sublime  moment  that  a  mortal  could  ex- 
perience; the  greatest  trial  to  the  feelings  of  a  man;  yet 
he  shewed  the  same  coolness  he  had  done  in  the  midst  of 
battle.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Minister  at  -War,  and  his  aides-de-camp: 
the  music  played  the  Hymn  to  Liberty,  and  o'ery  one  stood 
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wp  uncovered.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  steps  of  the 
aliar  he  was  presented  to  the  Directory  by  Talleyrand,  in 
a  speech  suited  to  the  occasion  :  afler'it  was  finished,  all 
seemed  eager  to  hear  the  Conqueror  of  Italy,  the  simpli- 
city and  modesty  of  whose  appearance  formed  a  fine  con* 
trast  to  the  grandeur  of  his  situation,  and  every  one  pre- 
sent figured  him  at  the  Bridge  of  Lodi,  at  Areola,  or 
Campo  Formio.  A  profound  silence  immediately  took 
place  while  Buonaparte  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
Directory  the  Emperor's  ratification  of  the  treaty^  and 
spoke  as  follows  :— 

"  Citizen  Directors — The  French  People^  in  order  to 
be  hee,  had  to  combat  with  kings.;  to  obtain  a  constku* 
tion  founded  upon  reason,  they  had  to  vanquish  the  pre- 
judices of  €ightcer>  centuries.  The  Constitution  of  the 
third  year,  and  you,  have  triumphied  over  all  obstacles.. 
lleligion,  feudality,  and  royalty,  have  successively  govern- 
ed Kiu'ope;  but,  the  peace  which  you  have  concluded 
dates  the  iera  of. representative  governments.  •  You  have 
organized  the  Great  Nation,  whose  vast  territory  is  cir- 
cumscribed only  by  tbe  limits  which  nature  herself  hath 
placed.  You  have  done  more. ,  The  two  most  beautiful 
parts  of  Europe,  formerly  so  celebrated  for  the  arts^  the 
sciences,  and  the  great  mcjn  which  they  produced,  see, 
with  renovated  hope,  the  Genius  of  Liberty  rise  from  thq 
tombs  of  their  ancestors.  'J]hese  are  the  two  pedestals  on 
which  the  destinies  have  placed  other  nations.  1  have  the 
honour  to  present  the  treaty  signed  at  Campo  Formio,  and 
ratified  by  his  Imperial  Mitjesty.  Peace  gives  the  earnest 
of  liberty,  prosperity,  and  glory  to  the  Republic.  When 
the  happiness  of  the  French  people  shall  rest  on  well- 
formed  organic  laws,  all  Europe  will  become  iVee." 

The  Hero  had  scarcely  finished,  when  shouts  of  accla- 
mation on  all  sides  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds.  *'  Long 
live  the  Republic!" — *'  Long  live  Buonaparte  I"  were  the 
general  cry.  Tlie  President  answered  him  in  a  very  long 
speech,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the  fraternal  embrace. 
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ID  \fhich  he  was  followed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
I)irectory,  and  witnessed  with  great  emotion  by  all  pre- 
sent.   Buonaparte  descended  from  the  altar,  and  the  Mi- 
nister of  Foreign  Relictions  conducted  him  to  an  arm-chair 
which  was  prepared  for  him,  before  the  diplomatic  body. 
The  conservatory  of  music  then  performed  the  Chant  da 
Ketour,  the" words  by  Chenier,  and  the  music  by  Mehul. 
The  other  generals  were  then  presented,  in  turn,  and  re- 
ceived, and  returned  addresses  suitable  to  the  occasion ; 
after  which  they  took  their  different  seats,  prepared  for. 
them  in  front  of  Buonapart6,  and  the  mu:>ic  played  the 
Chant  da  Depart,    The  Directors  then  dissolved  the  sit-^ 
tiog  and  returned  to  their  palace  with  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
cession.  The  spectators  saluted  Buonaparte  with  the  same 
acclamations  at  his  departure  as  at  his  entrance.    A  mag* 
nificent  dinner  was  given  at  the  Luxembourg  to  the  Ge- 
neral, and  an  immense  number  of  civil  and  military  of- 
ficers ;  the  evening  concluded  with  a  ball  at  the  house  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  thus  ended  this  august 
ceremony.    . 

Buonaparte  at  all  times  affected  the  character  of  a  man 
of  science  and  a  lover  of  letters ;  there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  of  it  than  his  placing  the  title,  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  before  that  of  General,  At  a  literary 
dinner,  given  by  Francois  de  Neufchateau,  he  pretended 
to  converse  with  every  scientific  man  in  his  own  line ; 
vvith  Lagrange  and  La  Place  he  talked  of  Mathematics  ; 
wich  Sieyes  of  Metaphysics;  of  Poetry  with  Chenier  ;  of 
Politics  with  Gallois,  and  with  Daunou  of  Legislation 
and  Pubhc  Law.  He  affected  in  Italy  to  be  the  patron 
of  l^tijers,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  flourished  much 
under  his  protection.  The  day  after  his  nomination  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  the  class  of  mechanics, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Camus,  the  president,  in  which 
are  the  same  appea^^ce  of  modesty,  and  the  sai^ie  respect 
for  literature  which  he  had  formerly  shewn. 
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••  ClTlZEH  pREtlDSNT* 

^  The  good  opinion  of  the  distinguished  men  who  compose  the 
National  Institute  does  me  the  highest  honour.  I  |>erceiVe,  that  be 
ibre  I  become  their  equal,  I  must  be  a  long  time  their  scholar.  If  f 
knew  one  method  more  expressive  than  another  of  testifying  my 
esteem  for  them,  I  should  employ  it.  The  only  true  conquests,  and 
those  ^'hich  leave  no  regret,  are  those  which  we  gain  over  ignorance* 
The  noost  honourable  and  the  most  useful  of  all  emplojments  is  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge.  The  true  power  of  tho 
French  Republic  ought,  henceforth,  to  consist  in  appropriating  to 
itself  every  great  discovery, 

(Signed)  **  Bvon a  p arts." 

The  fetes  and  dinner  which  were  given  to  BuoDapartA 
were^  many  of  them,  shared  by  his  wife,  particularly  tlid 
balls ;  he  constantly  attended  her  to  the  latter,  and  shewed 
her  every  external  mark  of  respect.  The  simplicity  of 
his  dress  and  manner  seemed  pointedly  to  indicate  his 
real  grandeur  and  superiority ;  for,  where  every  one  else 
was  superbly  dressed,  in  order  to  do  him  honour,  he  him« 
lelf  always  appeared  in  a  plain  co^t  and  without  powder. 

The  ceremony  of  his  installation  at  the  National  losti- 
tate  was  intended  to  be  kept  entirely  private;  yet^  as  the 
day  was  publicly  known,  the  room  was  crowded  as  soon  as 
it  was  opeoed;  for  wherever  he  could  be  seen  he  was 
never  without  a  crowd.  At  five  o'clock  the  members  all 
took  their  places,  Buonapart6,  among  the  rest,  in  a  plain 
grey  frock,  the  dress  he  generally  appeared  in ;  there  was 
nothing  particular,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  man  who 
had  so  lately  conquered  so  many  armies,  overtara^d  so 
many  states,  and  created  so  many  new  ones.  Neither  his 
stature,  his  manners,  nor  his  dress,  distinguished  hinn 
from  the  crowd ;  and  yet,  from  the  great  eclat  of  his  name, 
he  attracted  thenoticeof  every  one  present:  the  moment 
he  was  discovered,  the  room  rung  with  applauses,  which 
were  repeated  whenever  any  allusion  to  him  occurred  in 
any  of  the  speeches,  or  anything  which  could  be  applied 
to  the  Hero  pf  France.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Quo^r 
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napart^  was  elected  in  the  room  of  his  friend  Carnot|  who 
bad  been  lately  banished.  - 

In  1797y  he  appeared  at  the  anniversary  of  the  21  st  of 
January,  and  there  he  saemed  ashamed  of  his  company; 
he  was  seated  among  the  members  of  the  National  Insti** 
tute  as  a  private  individual,  and  took  so  much  pains  to 
conceal  himself,  by  hanging  down  his  head,  and  drawing 
himself  togeiher,  that  he  was  not  perceived  till  the  cere« 
niony  was  nearly  concluded.  He  was  then  cheered  with 
loud  and  repealed  applauses. 

The  marks  of  public  favour,  which  Buonaparte  always 
received  from  the  Parisians,  must  have  been,  in* some 
degree,  pleasing  to  his  mind,  and  have  inspired  him  with 
an  additional  confidence  in  any  plans  that  he  might  have 
formed  against  the  Government. '   But,  if  he  had  indulged 
such  views  then,  there  is  ground  to  think  that  he  was  not 
at  ease,  for  his  schemes  were  not  sufficiently  matured  to 
be  acted  upon;  and  Carnot  has  declared,  that  the  Direct 
tory  dreaded  and  wished  to  destroy  him; — of  this  Buona* 
part£  was  aware,  and  he  secretly  despised  them  as  men 
and  envied  them  as  rulers.     Paris  was  not,  therefore,  a 
place  in  which  he  could  long  remain  in  safety,  if  even  his 
energetic  mind  could  have  concealed  its  disgust;  besides, 
fais  policy  required  that  he  should  appear  at  Paris  in  the 
character  only  of  a  private  citizen.    To  conform  to  the 
level  of  the  Merlins,  the  Frerons,  and  of  the  literary  horde, 
and  to  feel  himself  no  more  than  an  equal  of  journalists, 
and  JHnnphleteers,  and  lecturers — the  sycophants  of  the 
Directory,  the  panders  of  the  J)eQple,  and  the  quacks  of 
science-^to  reduce  himself  to  such  an  equality,  and,  worst 
of  all,  tabe  in  their  power,  was  degrading  and  humiliating 
in  the  extreme,  to  him,  who  had  over- ran  Italy,  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  of  the  Republic,  who,  when  with  the 
army,  was  without  a  superior  and  without  a  rival. 


THE    END    OF    CHAP.    XIV. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Fartker  Particulars  regarding  Buonaparte*.. >M.  Si" 
rizy's  satirical  Remarks  on  th^  Expedition  to  Egypt.... 
Jnecdote  of  Buonaparte  by  Carnot....On  the  common  iPamc 
of  public  Characters....  jinecdote  of  Buonaparte  from  Pel^ 
tier.., .Sir  Robert  Wikon^s  Statement  of  the  Murder  of  the 
lurkish  Prisoners  at  Jaffa  and  the  poisoning  of  the  Sick.... 
Dr.  fVittman's  Remarks  on  the  same  Circtimstances.,^Sir 
Robert  WMson*s  Justification  of  his  Narrative,  in  Repfy  to 
the  Complaint  of  the  French  Embassador. ...English  Writers 
defend  Buonaparte.... Remarks. 

Notwithstanding  the  diffidence  with  which 

Buonaparte  seemed  to  receive  the  honours  that  were  la-i 
vished  upon  him  at  different  times ;  and,  although  the 
literati  had  adopted  him,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  dis- 
tinctions  which  they  had  at  their  command,  several  meo 
of  letters  ridiculed  those  Savans  who  accompanied  him  to 
Egypt.  Amongst  others,  Richer  S^rizy  declaims,  in  the 
Accusateur  Publique,  in  the  following  terms : 

'^  What  can  we  think  of  those  pretended  learned  men, 
knowing  hardly  the  alphabet  of  common  sense ;  of  those 
lamps  of  the  Institute!  who,  thinking  they  were  called 
upon  to  complete  those  *high  and  mysterious  dl^tinies, 
forgetting  the  unhappy  fatie  of  Pharaoh's  conjurors,  set 
off,  with  lempty  purses,  in  company  of  the  modern  Jason, 
to  search,  first,  for  the  golden  fleece ;  then,  to  dazzle  Asia 
with  their  talents;  next,  to  build  a  fourth'pyramid,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  three  extant,  that  their  great  deeds  might  be 
transmitted  to  posterity;  and,  lastly,  to  rebuild,  most  as- 
suredly, in  fifteen  days,  the  twenty-two  thousand  cities  of 
old  Egypt;  to  reinstate  the  lake  Merls,  and  again  to  set 
up  the  bull  Apis!" 
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And^  ag^in,  he  says : 

*^  If  I  wish  to  find  out  the  utility  ot  such  an  extra va- 
gaat  undertakings  I  only  see  the  chimerical -project  of 
spreading  the  revolution  all  over  Asia.  Who  can  be 
ignorant,  that  the  climate^  the  fanaticism,  the  customs 
and  manners,  render  the  Eastern  nations  quite  averse  to 
our*  manners  ^;Ik1  customs ;  that  it  would  require  an  in- 
finite time,  imlinense  sums  of  money,  the  philosopher's 
stone,  to  give  life  again  and  to  reunite  the  dust  of  the 
wonderful  Memphis,  scattered  and  dispersed  so  many 
centuries  ago  f  What  advantage  can  we  reap  from  having 
Cure  and  being  deprived  of  forty  thousand  men  in  our 
armies  ?  But,  they  say,  that,  in  time,  it  will  prove  an 
excellent  colony  to  us :  Would  it  not,  then,  have  been 
much  better  to  have  taken  care  of  ours,  so  valuable,  S4 
fruitful,  so  populous,  rather  than  to  invade  a  country, 
which  we  cannot  keep  long,  and  instead  of  abandoning 
real  comforts  of  life  for  illusive  hopes  f  Who  does  not 
see,  that  the  British  Government  has  so  well  calculated 
upon  the  extravagance  of  such  an  enterprise,  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  their  wish  that  our  army  should  land,  unmo- 
lested, 6n  those  distant  and  barren  shores?    Indeed,  one 
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would  be  apt  to  believe  it,  when  it  is  well  known,  that 
^Admiral  Nelson  was  before  Alexandria  three  days  before 
the  ;gi!rival  of  buouaparte  !  and,  in  fact.  Why  has  he  not 
waited'* for  bimf  how  has  he  missed  him  at  sea?  The 
landing  of  our  army  in  Egypt,  did  it  not  offer  to  the  ene- 
my th^  considerable  advantage  of  removing  the  dangers 
which  threatened  England,  of  lessening  our  strength  upon 
the  continent,  and  of  engaging,  at  last,  the  Ottoman 
Porte  (the  dupe  df  her  good  faith,  and  too  faithful  to  her 
engageinents)  to  side  with  the  Coalition  against  the  de- 
stroyers -of  men  ? 

"  And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  new-fashioned  Ge- 
neral, who,  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  undertaking,  acts 
the  part. of  AJexfmder,  takes  folly  for  heroism,  puts^ 
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gravely,  a  conjuror's  book  in  his  pocket,  provides  hint'^ 
self  with  orvietari,  with  phosphorus,  with  inflammable 
air,  with  stuffed  serpents,  taken  from  the  cabinet  of  na^^ 
tural  history,  iq  order  to  put  them  under  Pompey's  pillar, 
imitating  thereby  the  Serpent,  of  AppoUonius  and  Epi-* 
daurus ;  makes  the  Egyptians  believe  that  he  is  a  god^ 
and  persuades  the  Parisians  that  the  terr/ole  and  memor- 
able battle  of  Chebreisse  is  the  battle  of  Abelles  i^ 

Carnot  in  his  Pamphlet,  published  nearly  a  month  be-> 
fore  Buonaparte's  departure  for  Egypt,  complains  of  bis 
ingratitude  towards  himself,  to  whom  he  owed  much  ob- 
ligation for  his  elevation  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy : 

''  I  was  so'persuaded,'*  says  he,  ''  that  it  was  impossw 
ble  that  Buonaparte  had  contributed  to  my  proscription, 
that,  when  he  passed,  on  his  way  to  Rastadt,  through  a 
small  town,  where  J  was  for  a  short  time^  I  was  on .  the 
point  of  sending  him  a  note,  in  order  to  ask  of  bim  a 
momentary  interview ;  and,  if  I  did  not  do  it,  it  was,  .be- 
cause I  feared  that  I  might  put  him  to  some  trouble ;  for 
I  had  never  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  about  his  ge^ 
Tierosity.  I  then  let  him  pass,  and  illuminated  my  win- 
dows, as  did  all  the  iniiabitants,  reflecting,  in  the  gayest 
humour;  on  the  whimsical  destinies  of  mankind.  A  few 
days  afterwards  I  felt  extremely  happy  in4iaving  ai^t^d  as 
1  did ;  when  I  heard,  that,  at  Geneva,  Buonapait^  had 
put  under  confinement  a  banker,  called  Bontems,  only 
because  he  was  suspected  to  have  taken  me  from  Paris 
to  Geneva,  after  the  iSth  Fructidor^  in  order  to  rescue 
me  from  the  pursuits  of  the  Directory,  who  sent  out  whole 
battalions  and  artillery  to  find  me,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  PariSk  The  suspicion  was  unfounded ;  I  had  never 
seen  Bontems  in  Paris,  and  it  was  not  to  him  that  I  owed 
the  obligation  to  have  taken  me  out  of  the  frontiers :  the 
unhappy  man  remained,  however,  several  months  in  pri- 
son !    Such  is  the  account  I  heard  from  many  persons. 
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who  bad  seen  him  at  Geneva,  and  who  had  beard  him 
mention  the  fact;  adclingi  that  Buonaparte  was  excessive** 
ly  aogry,  and  made  him  the  most  violent  threats.^ 

Carnoty  elsewhere^  expresses  himself  very  indignantly 
felt  the  behaviour  of  Buonapart6  toward  him. 

He  that  is  remarkable  for  having  achieved  any  great 
actions ,  will  have  many  friends,  from  admiration,  who 
will  panegyrize  him  for  virtues  that  he  never  possessed; 
and  many  enemies,  from  envy,  who  will  sully  his  reputa- 
tion by  enumerating  crimes  that  he  never  committed. 
The  one  will  extol  him  as  the  mo%t  perfect,  the  other  will 
execrate  him  as  the  mozt  depraved  character :  the  attri« 
bntes  which  each  will  ascribe  to  him  are  superlative,  and 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  opinion  that  may  be 
formed  of  him  .that  does  not  either  represent  him  as  a 
demiigod  or  a  demon. — "  All  or  nothing !"  is  their  cry — 
Bot  at  he  is,  but  as  they  wish  him  to  be,  is  their  picture  \ 
so>  that>  if  the  good  qualifications  of  the  individual  be 
merely  moder&te,  they  will  be  magnified  to  perfection  by  * 

fais  friends;  and  his  vices  and  his  follies,  however  venial, 
will  be  80  exaggerated  by  his  enemies,  that,  if  he  had  the 
most  sincere  disposition  to  repair  his  faults,  ^'  detraction 
will  not  let  him''  even  acknowledge  them,  for  fear  of  the 
evil  appearance  that  malice  would  give  to  his  first  step 
towfrils'Teform.  Unfortunately,  these  partialities  are  so 
well  adapted  to  tlieir  object — the  concealment  of  truth— 
that  an  honest  inquirer  is  often  deceived,  and,  as  often 
as  he  discovers  the  error,  is  disgusted;  whilst  an  acute 
inquirer  has  not  always  the  means  of  detecting  the  fabric 
ca(ion,  and  is  himself  deluded  into  a  belief  of  it.  The 
motive,  however,  once  ascertained,  the  mystery  is  un- 
ravelled. 

These  observations  will  apply  particularly  to  Buona- 
parte :  his  publicity  has  occasioned  curiosity ;  and,  as 
the  curious  are  always  credulous,  every  tale  that  has  been 
related  of  him  has  met  at  least  with  some  believers.  Nor 
have  tales  been  wanting  to  gratify  the  fondness  of  his 
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/riends  and  the  hatred  of  his  enemies :  stories  havef  been 
so  ingeniously  manufactured  that  the  discovery  of  some 
of  them  has  destroyed  the  credibility  even  of  facts,  and 
induced  a  rejection  of  those  ordinary  circumstances  of 
evidence  with  which  the  mind  would  have,  otherwise, 
been  contented.  Fact  and  fiction,  being,  therefore^  of 
so  near  a  semblance,  the  opinions  of  honest  and  impartial 
men  have  been,  in  general,  suspended  upon  those  state- 
ments which  are  now  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
unprejudiced  minds. 

An  act  of  very  barbarous  cruelty  is  attributed  to  Buo- 
naparte, in  a  letter,  to  be  found  in  M.  Peltier's  **  Paris/' 
vol.  xi.  p.  77  !•    The  Writer  proceeds  as  follows : 

'^  I  say»  and  it  is  what  twenty  thousand  men  know, 
without  daring  to  say  it ;  I  say,  that,  in  no  age,  and  under 
•     no  tyrant,  have  crimes  more  enormous  been  committed 
than  those  which  are  daily  committed  under  the  directi- 
*j  on  and  authority  of  Buonaparte  !     Will  it  be  credited, 

that,  in  the  hospitals  appropriated  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, the  surgeons  devoted  to  Buonaparte  have  a  constant 
order,  as  soon  as  they  see  a  sick  soldier  past  recovery,  or 
one  whose  incurable  wounds  will  render  him  no  longer 
.of  use  to  the  service,  to  set  a  mark  upon  his  bed,  which 
f^tal  mark  announces  to  the  attendants,  that  this  victim 
is  to  be  carried  away  with  the  dead  ;  he  is,  accordio^lyy 
thrown  into  a  waggon,  appointed  to  remove  the  dead 
bodies  to  the  grave,  and  he  is  generally  strangled  or 
smothered  :  but,  notwithstanding  these  precautions^  as 
the  carriages  move  along  to  the  place  of  interment,  the 
cries  and  groans  of  the  unfortunate  men,  who  are  on  the 
point  of  being  buried  alive,  may  be  distinctly  heard  !  To 
this  horrible  fact  I  have  myself  been  a  witness,  as  well  as 
to  what  I  am  going  to  relate  : 

"  In  the  month  of  July,  1797,  after  an  action,  which 
took  place  near  Salo,  on  the  Lac  de  Guarda,  Buonaparte 
gave  orders,  that  not  only  the  dead,  but  the  dying  and 
wounded,  should  be  buried  !  The  wretched  victims  were 
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placed  upon  five  waggons,  and,  at  midnight,  were  dragged 
to  an  enormous  ditch,  and  precipitated  in  it.  The  cries 
of  the  living  being  distinctly  heard,  the  monsteis  threw 
down'  eight  loads  of  burning  lime  upon  them,  whiyh  fall* 
ing  upon  the  undressed  wounds  of  the  poor  victims,  made 
them-  send  forth  such  piercing  cries,  that  the  virtuous 
curate  of  Salo,  seized  with  horror  at  the  transaction,  died, 
iu  consequence  of  the  fright ! 

"  To  these  atrocities  I  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and 
I  denounce  them  to  all  men  and  to  all  ages.  If  the  Direc- 
tory wish  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  my  assertions,  they 
have  it  in  their  power.  I  do  not  sign  my  name  to  this 
letter,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be  assassinated  before  the  ex- 
aminationof  the  crimes  I  have  denounced  can  take  place* 
I  call  upon  the  Directory  to  verify  the  facts,  and,  when 
tbift  ia  done,  I  will  immediately  present  myself  before 
tbenoL  as  a  witness  :  in  the  meantime  I  shall  discover 
myself  to  Rewbell." 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  an  English  oflicer,  in  a  Work  pub- 
lished during  the  peace,  relating  to  the  operations  of  the 
French  in  Egypt,  ^elates  some  circumstances  of  atrocity, 
which  are  introduced  by  the  following  remarks,  in  the 
preface  of  bis  book. 

''  To  those  who  may  imagine  that  my  representations 
of  General  Buonapart6*s  conduct,  in  the  several  instances 
referred  to,  are  imprudent  and  improper,.at  this  moment, 
to  be  brought  forward,  I  must  premise  ;  that,  if  they  are 
<x)ncefDed  onlv  for  the  character  of  that  General,  I  am: 
happy  to  afford  them  an  occasion  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  this  celebrated  man,  who,  by  his  great  fortune  and 
uninterrupted  career  of  victory,  (with  one  exception,  of 
Acre)  that  glorious  monument  of  British  conduct!)  has 
dazzled  the  understandings  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and 
prevented  the  results  of  those  inquiries  having  proper 
inflnence  which  those  with  whom  the  opinions  of  the  day 
do  not  pass  current,  have  instituted  on  his  pretensions  to 
the  admiration  of  posrrrity. 
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''  To  those,  whose  raotives  of  disapprobation  proceed 
from  a  regard  for  tranquillity,  exciting  the  wish  that  a 
general  amnesty  of  oblivion  might  be  extended  to  the  .^ 
past;  first,  I  will  say,  that  the  dissemination  of  this  prin- 
ciple would  tend  to  produce  more  wickedness  in  the 
world  than  has  ever  been  yet  committed ;  for  what  it 
theie  to  intimidate  ambition,  in  full  possession  of  power, 
but  the  pen  of  the  historian  ?  What  can  guarantee  man-* 
kind  from  the  atrocities  of  a  licetftious  despotism,  but  an 
assurance,  that  the  momory  of  great  crimes  is  perpeto- 
ated  in  the  records  of  history  ?  "^ 

'^  If  the  charges  are  not  founded,  the  man  yet  live^  to 
exonerate  his  injured  character:  if  he  cannot  refute 
them,  then  must  he  sink  into  his  grave  loaded  with  the 
heavyweight  of  such  oflences,  and  the  miserable  presci-* 
enoe,  that  execration  shall  attach  to  his  memory,  instead 
of  the  fame  he  coveted  ;  that,  on  his  cenotaph  posterity- 
will  inscribe : 

"  llh  venena  Colchica  et  quidquid 
Unquam  concipitur  nefa$  tractavitj* 

'*  General  Hutchinson,"  says  Sir  R.  Wilson,  ^'  was 
very  angry  with  the  Turks  for  still  continuing  the  prac- 
tice of  mangling  and  cutting  ojBTthe  hedds  of  the  prison- 
ers ;  and  the  Captain  Pacha,  at  his  remonstrance^  again 
issued  very  severe  orders  against  it ;  but  tbe  Turks  justi- 
fied themselves  for  the  massacre  of  the  French  by  the 
massacre  at  Jaffa.  As  this  act  and  the  poisoning  of  the 
sick  have  never  l^een  credited,  because  of  such  enor^ 
mities  being  so  incredibly  atrocious,  a  digression,  to  au- 
thenticate them,  may  not  be  deemed  intrusively  tedious  ; 
and,  had  not  the  influence  pf  power  interfered,  the  act  of 
accusation  would  have  been  preferred  in  a  more  solenln 
manner,  and  the  damning  proofs  produced,  by  penitent 
agents  of  these  murders ;  but  neither  menaces  nor  proqaises 
can,  altogether,  stifle  the  cries  of  outraged  bumatiity, 
and  the  day  for  retribution  of  justice  is  only  delayed. 
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^'  Buonaparte  having  carried  the  town  of  Jaflik  by  as<« 
sanity  many  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword;  but 
the  greater  part  flying  into  the  mosques,  and  imploring 
mercy  from  their  pursuers,  were  granted  their  lives ;  and^^ 
let  it  be  well  remembered,  that  an  exasperated  army,  in 
che  moment  of  revenge,  when  the  laws  of  war  justified  the 
irage,  yet  heard  the  voic^  of  pity,  received  its  impression, 
and  proudly  refused  to  be  any  longer  the  executioners  of 
an  nnresisting  enemy.  Soldiers  of  the  Italian  Army! 
this  is  a  laurel  wreath  worthy  of  your  fame,  a  trophy,  of 
which  the  subsequent  treason  of  an  individual  shall  not 
deprive  you, 

"  Three  days  afterwards,  Buonaparte  who  had  express* 
ed  mach  resentment  at  the  compassion  maniu.ted  by  his 
troops,  and  determined  to  relieve  himself  from  the  maih- 
tienaoce  and  care  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred,  pri- 
foners,*  ordei^d  them  to  be  marched  to  a  rising  ground, 
near  Jaffa,  where  a  division  of  French  infaptry  formed 
against  them.  When  the  Turks  had  entered  into  their 
fatal  alignment,  and  the  mournful  preparations  were  com* 
pleted,  the  signal  gun  fired,  VoIIies  of  musketry  and 
grape  instantly  played  against  then^;  and  Buonaparte, 
who  had  been  regarding  the  scene  through  a  telescope, 
when  he  saw  the  smoke  ascending,  could  not  restrain  his 

*  **  Buonaparte  had>  in  person,  previously  inspected  the  whol 
liody,  amounting  to  near  S>000  njeq,  with  tlie  object  of  saving  those 
who  belonged  to  the  towns  he  was  preparing  to  attack.    The  age  and 
Qoble  physiognomy  of  a  veteran  Janizary  attracted  his  observation; 
^nd  he  asked  him,  sharply,  '*  Old  MaQ!  what  did  you  here?''    The 
Janizary,  undaunted  replied,  **  I  must  answer  that  question  by  asking 
*  you  the  same:  your  answer  wiU  be.  That  you  came;  to  serye  your 
sultan;  so  did  I  mine."    The  intrepid  frankness  of  the  reply  excited 
pnivenal  interests  in  his  favour.    Buonapart6  even  smiled !  '^  He  is 
saved!"  whispered. some  of  the  aids-dc'camp.     "  You  know  not 
Buonaparte,"  observed  one,  who  had  served  with  him  in  It^ly.  **  thaf 
smil^  (I  speak  from  experience)  does  not  proceed  from  the  sentiment 
of  benevolence:  remember  what  I  say."    The  opinion  was  too  true. 
The  Janizary  was  left  iu  the  ranks,  doomed  to  death,  and  fuiferpdt 
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jov,  but  broke  put  into  exclamatioos  of  approval;  indeed, 
he  had  just  reason  to  dread  the  refusal  of  his  troops  thus 
to  dishonour  themselves,  Kleber  had  remonstratjed  in 
the  most  strenuous  manner^  and  the  officer  of  the  etat* 
major,  whcr  commanded,  (for  the  general  to  whom  the 
division  beiongied  was  absent)  even  refused  to  execute  the 
order  without  a  written  instruction  ;  but  Buonaparte  was  . 
too  cautious,  and  sent  Berthier  to  enforce  ubedieoce. 

*'  When  the.T.urks  had  all  fallen,  the  French  troops 
humanely  endeavoured  to  put  ^  period  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  wounded;  butsometimeelapsed  before  the  bayonet 
could  finish  what  the  fire  had  not  destroyed,  and,  proba- 
bly, many  languished  days  in  agony.  Several  French  of- 
ficers, by  whom  the^e  details  are  partly  furnished,  declared^ 
that  this  was  a  scene,  the  retrospect,  of  which'.tormented 
their  recollection,  and  that  they  could  not  reflect  on  it 
without  horror^  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  sights  of 
cruelty. 

"  These  were  the  prisoners  whom  Assalini,  in  his  very 
able  Work  on  the  Plague,  alludes  to,  when  he  says,  that 
for  three  days  the  Turks  shewed  no  symptoms  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  it  was  their  putrifying  remains  which  contribut- 
ed to  produce  the  pestilential  malady,  which  he  describes  * 
as  afterwards  making  such  ravages  in  the  French  army. 

"  The  bones  still  lie  in  heaps,  and  are  shewn  to  every 
traveller  who  arrives;  nor  can  they  be  confounded  with 
those  who  perished  in  the  assault,  since  this  field  of 
butchery  lies  a  mile  from  the  town. 

"  Such  a  fact  should  not,  however,  be  alledged  with- 
out, some  proof  or  leading  circumstance,  stronger  than 
assertion,  being  produced  to  support  it:  but  there  would 
he  a  want  of  generosity  in  naming  individuals,  and  brand- 
ing them  to  the  latest,  posterity  with  infamy,  for  obeying 
a  command,  when  their  submission  became  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity, since  the  whole  army  did  not  mutiny  against  the 
execution;  therefore,  to  establish  further  the  authenticity 
of  the  relation^  this  only  'can  be  mentioned,  that  it  was 
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Boirs  division  whicli  fired;  and  thus  every  one  is  afford- 
ed the  opportunity  of  satisfying  himself  respecting  the 
truth,  by  inquiring  of  officers  serving  in  the  different 
i>rigade8  composing  this  division. 

**  The  next  circumstance  is  of  a  nature  which  requires, 
indeed,  the  most  particular  details  to  establish ;  since  the 
klea  can  scacce  be  entertained,  that  the  commander  of  an 
army  shouid  order  his  own  countrymen  (or,  if  not  imme- 
diately such,  those  amongst  wliom  he^  had  been  natura- 
lized) to  be  deprived  of  existence,  when  in  a  sfate  which 
required  the  kindest  consideration.  But  the  annals  of 
France  record  the  frightful  crimes  of  a  Robespierre,  a 
Carrier,  and  historical  truth  must  now  recite  one  ^qual  to 
any  which  has  blackened  its'^age. 

**  Buonaparte,  finding  tiiat  his  hospitals  at  Jaffa  were 
crowded  with  sick,  sent  for  a  physician,  whose  name  should 
be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  but  which,  from  imporumt 
reasoas,  cannot  be  here  inserted;  on  his  arrival,  he  enter- 
ed into  a  long  conversation  with  him  respecting  the  danger 
of  contagion;  concluding,  at  last  with  the  remark,  chat 
something  must  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  the  sick,  at  present  in  the  hospital,  was  the 
only  measure  whiclr  could  be  adopted.  Tiie  physician, 
alarmed  at  the  proposal,  bold  in  the  confidence  of  virtue 
and  the  cause  of  humanity,  remonstrated  vehemently,  re- 
presenting the  cruelty  as  well  as  the  atrocity  of  such  a 
luarder;  but,  finding  that  Buonaparte  persevered  and 
menaced,  he  indignantly  left  the  tent,  with  this  memora- 
ble observation :  '  Neither  my  prinfciples,  nor  the  charac- 
ter of  my  profession,  will  allow  me  to  becoaie  a  murderer; 
and,  General !  if  such  qualities  as  you  insinuate,  are  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  great  man,  I  thank  my  God  that  I  do  not 
possess  them/ 

**  Buonapart6  was^nol  to  he  diverted  from  his  object  by 

moral  considerations;  he  persevered,  and  found  an  apothe- 

.  cary,  who,  (dreading  the  weight  of  power,  but  who  since 

has  made  an  atonement  to  his  mind  by  unequivocally  con« 
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flossing  the  fact)  consented  to  become  his  agent,  and  to 
administer  poison  to  the  sick.  Opium,  at  night,  was  disr 
tributed,  in  gratifying  food,  the  wretched  unsuspecting 
victims  banqueted,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  580  soldiets^  who 
suffered  so  much  for  their  country^  perished  thus  misera* 
Wy,  by  the  order  of  its  idol. 

'*  Is  there  a  Frenchman  whose  blood  does  pot  chill  with 
horror  at  the  recital  of  such  a  fact  ?  Surely  the  manes  of 
these  murdered  unoffending  people  must  be  now  hovering 
round  the  seat  of  Government :  and     4     •     •     .     . 

''  If  a  doubt  should  still  exist  as  to  the  veracity  of  thicr 
fttatement>  let  the  members  of  the  Institute  at  Cairo  be 
asked  what  passed  in  their  sitting  after  the  returh  of  Bao«» 
napart^  from  Syria;  they  wHl  relate,  that*  the  same  yirtu- 
ous  Physidan,  who  refused  to  become  the  destroyer  of  those 
committed  to  his  protection,  accused^  Buonapart6  of  higb 
treason  in  the  full  assembly,  against  the  honour  of  Fnmce, 
her  children,  and  humanity*;  that  he  entered  into  tne  full 
details  of  the  poisoning  of  the  sick,  and  the  massacre  of 
the  garrison,  aggravating  these  crimes  by  charging  Buo-« 
napartd  with  strangling,  previously,  at  Rosetta,  a  number 
of  French  and  Copts,  who  were  ill  of  the  plague ;  thus 
proving  that  this  disposal  of  his  sick  was  a  premeditated 
plan,  which  he  wished  to  introduce  into  general  practice. 
In  vain  Buonaparte  attempted  to  justify  himself;  the 
members  sat  petrified  with  terror^  and  almost  doubted 
whether,  the  scene  passing  before  their  eyes  was  not  illiu 
sion. 

'  "  Buonapart^  pleaded,  that  he  ordered  the  garrison  to 
/be  destroyed,  because  he  had  not  provisions  to  maintain 
them,  or  strength  enough  to  guard  them ;  and  that  it  was 
evident,  if  they  escaped,  they  would  act  against  the 
French,  since  amongst  the  prisoners  were  600  of  the  gar* 
rison  of  El  Arisch,  who  had  promised  not  to  serve  again 
(they  had  been  compelled,  in  passing  through  Jafia,  by 
the  commandant,  to  serve) ;  and  that  he  destroyed  the 
sick   to  prevent  contagion^  aqd  save  themselves  from 
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falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  but  these  arglimentsi 
however  specious,  were  refuted  directly,  and  Buoaapart^ 
was,  at  last,  obliged  to  rest  his  defence  on  ihe  positions  of 
MachiaveL  When  he  afterwards  left  Egypt,  the  Sa^ans 
were  so  angry  at  being  left  behind,  contrary  to  promise, 
that  they  elected  the  Physician  president  of  the  Institute ; 
an  act  which  spoke  for  itself  fully. 

**  Assuredly  all  these  proceedings  will  not  be  found  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Institute ;  no,  Buonaparte's  policy 
foresaw  the  danger,  and  power  produced  the  erasure; 
but  lei  no  man,  calculating  on  the  force  of  circumstances 
which  .may  prevent  such  an  avowal  as  is  solicited,  pre- 
sume on  this  to  deny  the  whole ;  there  are.records  which 
remain,  and  which,  in  due  season,  will  be  produced.  In 
the  interim,  this  representation  will  be  sufBcient  to  stimn<» 
late  enquiry ;  and,  Frenchmen,  your  honour  is  indeed  in* 
tcSrested  in  the  examination. 

<'  Let  us  hope  also,  that  in  no  country  will  there  be 
found  another  man  of  such  Machiavelian  principles,  aa 
by  sophistry  to  palliate  those  transactions ;  npr  must  the 
judgment  abuse  itself  by  bringing  to  recollection  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  Revolution,  and  ihus  diminishing  the 
force  of  those  crimes  by  the  frequency  of  equal  guilt  in 
France  during  her  contest  for  Ifibcrt^  or  Slavery!* 

In  addition  to  the  statement  of  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Dr. 
Wittman,  who  was  phycisian  to  the  British  military 
mission,  which  accompanied  the  army  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  in  a  work  printed  subsequent  to  Sir  R.  Wilson's, 
says,  that,  **  Four  thousand  of  the  wretched  inhabitants 
^ho  had  mrrendercd^  and  who  had  in  vain  implored  the 
mera/  of  their  conqtierors,  were,  together  with  a  part  of 
the  late  Turkish  garrison  of  El-Arisch,  (amounting,  it  has 
been  said,  to  five  or  six  hundred,)  dragged  out,  in  cold 
blood,  four  days  after  the  French  had  obtained  possession 
of  Jaffa,  to  the  Sand  Hills»  about  a  league  distant,  in  the 
way  to  Gaza,  and  there  most  inhumanly  put  to  death.  I 
have  teen  the  skeletons  of   those  unfortunat^e  victims, 
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which  lie  scattcredover  the  hills— a  modern  Golgotha^ 
which  remains  a  lasting  disgrace  to  a  nation  calling  itself 
civilized.  Indeed  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  charge  of 
€ruelty  against  the  French  General  Buof^apart^^  dpes  opt 
rest  here.  It  having  been  reported,  that,  previously  to 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Syria,  their  com- 
mander in  chief,  Buonapartd,  had  ordered  all  the  sick 
mt  Jaffa  to  be  poisoned.  I  was  led  to  make  the  inquiry^ 
to  which  every  one  who  had  visited  th^  spot  would  Qa« 
tiiirally  be  directed,  respecting  an  act  of  such  singular^ 
and  it  should  seem,  w^anton  inhumanity.  It  concern^  me 
to  have  to  state,  not  only  that  such  a  circumstance  waspo^ 
$itivelt/  asse,rttd  to  have  happened,  but,  that  while  in. 
Egypt,  an  individual  teas  poinied  out  to  us  as  having  been 
the  executioner  of  these  diabolical  commands  ** 

General  Andreossi,  the  Aitibassador  of  Buonapart6  at 
th^  court  of  Great  Britain,  complained  to  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  of  these  st^itement^.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  being  in- 
formed of  General  Andreossi's  complaint,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letters  to  the  editors  of  the  public  papers — 

*^  In  the  official  correspondence  lately  published,  there 
appear  some  remarks  which  the  French  Ambassador  was 
instructed  to  make  on  my  History  of  the  British  Expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  and  of  which  I  feel  called  upon  to  take 
notice,  not  in  personal  controversy  with  General  An- 
,  dreossi,  for,  conscious  of  the  superior  virtue  of  my  cause, 
I  feel  myself  neither  aggrieved  nor  irritated  by  the  lan- 
guage he  has  used,  but  that  tho'  public  may  not  attribute 
my  silence  to  a  desire  pf  evading  further  discussion,  and 
thus  the  shallow  mode  of  contraction  adopted  by  the  Chief 
Co;zs2£/ acquire  an  unmerited  consideration. 

**  The  Ambassador  observes,  *  That  a  colonel  in  the 
En^^Iish  army  has  published  a  work  in  Eugland,  filled  with 
the  most  atrocious  and  disgusting  calumnies,  against  the 
French  army  and  its  General. — The  liej>  it  contains  have 
htm  contradicted  by  the  reception  which  Colonel  Scbas- 
tiani  experienced.    The  publicity  of  his  Report  was  at 
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once  a  refutalion  and  reparation  which  the  French  arinj 
had  a  right  to  expect/ 

*^  But  surely  a  new  signification  must  have  been  at* 
tached  in  France  to  the  word  calumnj^  when  such  a  term 
is  apphed  to  my  account  of  .the  conduct  of  the  French 
troops  in  Egypt,  and  the  cbnsequent  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  towards  ttiem  ! 

'  "  Independent^  however,  of  the  proofs  to  be  adduced 
in  corroboration  of  my  statement,  Europe  may  justly  ap-* 
preciate  the  probable  truth  of  what  I  have  written,  when 
she  recollects'  the  unparalleled  suflerings  endured  by  the 
unoffending  countries  into  which,  during  the  last  war,  4 
French  army  penetrated  !  and  she  will,  at  least,  hesitaio 
to  believe,  that,  the  saine  armies  should  voluntarily  ame^^ 
liorate  their  conduct  in  a  country  more  remote,  where 
the  atrocities  they  might  commit,  would  be  less  liable  to 
publicity,  and  that  this  extraordinary  change  should  be 
in  favour  of  a  people  whose  principles  anc)  resistance 
might  have  excited  the  resentment  of  more  generous 
invaders ! 

"  1  will  not  enter  into  any  unnecessary  detail  of  the 
numerous  fact^,  which  I  could  urge ;  but  I  appeal  to.die 
honour  of  every  British  officer  employed  in  Egypt,  whe- 
ther those  observations  are  not  sacredly  true,  which  des-* 
cribe  the  French  as  being  huteful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  who  represent  them  as  having  merited  that 
hatred  from  therzim  and  dcvastaiion  with  which  their  pra^ 
greu  through  itfias  bten  marked?  and  I  am  ready,  if  there 
be  one  who  refuses  to  sanction  tliis  relaiion,  to  resign  for 
ever  every  pretension  to  honourable  reputation,  aud  sub- 
mit, without  a  further  struggle,  to  that  odium  whici) 
would  attach  to  calumny  and  a  wilful  perversion  of 
truth. 

*'  But  T  feel  confident,  there  is  no  individual  who  will 
not  amply  confirm  all  that  I  have  written  on  the  subject ; 
and  perhaps  Europe  has  a  right  to  condemn  me,  for  not 
having  made  the  accusations  still  stronger,  when  I  can 
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prodace  frequent  general  orders  of  the  French  army,  for 
the  destruction  of  villages,  and  their  inliabitants ;  when 
I  can ,  prove,  ihat,  above  forty  thousand  of  the  natives 
perished  by  the  swords  of  the  French  soldiery ;  rad  tliat 
every  act  of  violence  was  committed,  and  particularly  in 
Upper  Egypt,  which  could  outrage  humanity,  and  dis- 
grace civilized  nations  !  When  writing  a  history  of  the 
campaign,  was  it  possible  not  to  express  indignation 
against  the  authors  of  such  calamities  i  Would  it  have 
been  natural  not  to  have  felt  the  s^nimation  of  that  vir- 
tuous pride,  which  reflection  on  the  different  conduct  of 
the  Brhish  soldiery  must  inspire  in  the  heart  of  every 
Briton  i  I  have  asserted  that  a  British  soldier  could  tra- 
verse alone  through  any  part  of  Egypt,  or  even  penetrate 
into  the  desart,  secure  from  injury  or  insult.  I  havede*^ 
cribed  the  natives,  as  considering  the  British  their  be*^ 
nefactors  and  protectors,  soliciting  opportunities  to  mani« 
fest  their  gratitude,  and  esteeming  their  uniform  as  sacred 
as  the  turban  of  Mahometanism  ;  and  I  may  venture  to 
predict,  that  hereafter,  the  French  traveller  will  be  com* 
pelled  to  conceal  the  name  of  his  nation,  and  owe  his 
security  to  the  assumption  of  a  British  character! 

"  But  does  the  effect  of  <Jolonel  Sebastiani's  Report 
Justify  the  Chief  Consul's  conclusion,/  that  it  is  a  com* 
plete  refutation  of  what  I  have  advanced/  evjen  if  w^c 
attach  to  that  Report  implicit  belief  in  its  candour  and 
veracity!  Is  it  possible  that  the  Chief  Consul  can  sup- 
pose the  world  will  trace  respect  fi3r  the  French  name  in 
the  circumstance  which  occurred  to  Colonel  Sebastian! 
at  Cairo,  and  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
mand protection  from  the  Vizier*  ?  or,  would  he  imagine, 

"  *  Mustapha  Oukil,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  city,  passed  before 
me  on  horseback  ;  in  passing,  he  reproached  my  guides  with  march- 
ing before  a  Christian,  and,  above  all,  before  a  Frepchman  I  and 
menaced  them  wiih  the  bastinado  after  my  departure.  I  cotfld  not 
be  silent  under  such  an  insult,  and,  upon  my  return,  I  sent  Citizen 
Joubert  to  the  Pacha,  to  make  uiy  complaint,  and -demand  ^  pron^pf 
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that  the  apologue,  of  Dgezzar  Pacha  was  oot  intelligible, 
even  previous  to  the  instructions  being  published^  which 
M.  TVilleyrand  transmitted  to  the  French  commercial 
agents  i 

"  That  illustrious  Senator,  to  whose  virtues  and  stu* 
pendous  talents  England  owes  so  much  of  her  prosperity, 
has  declared,  that  this  Report  of  Colonel  Sebastiani  in  no 
case  contradicts  my  statement;  and  I  should  consider 
that  high  opinion  as  amply  sufticient  to  remove  any  im-  . 
pression  which  the  French  Ambassador*;s  Note  might, 
otherwise,  have  made,  did  I  not  think  it  a  duty  to  press 
some  observations  on  that  part  of  the  paragraph  which 
alludes  to  the  direct  accusation  against  General  Buonav? 
part£,  that  the  public  may  know  I  was  fully  aware  of  the 
important  responsibility  which  I  had  voluntarily  under« 
taken,  and  in  which  much  national  honour  was  involved. 
I  would  wish  the  world  seriously  to  examine^  whether  the 
accuser  or  accused  has  shrunk  from  the  investigation, 
and  then  hold  him  as  guilty  who  has  withdrawn  from  the 
tribunal  of  inquiry. 
■  '*  I  avowed  that  I  was  his  public  accuser :  I  stood  pre- 
pared  to  support  the  charges.    The  courts  of  my  country  * 

tedreis.  I  declared  to  him,  '  That  I  expected  this  man  would  come 
publicly  to  me  to  ask  my  pardon,  place  himself  at  my  disposal,  and 
implore  my  pity  !*  He  found  that  Mustapha  was  greatly  protected 
by  the  Pacha,  and  wanted  to  arrange  it  otherwise;  but  I  persisted,  by 
declaring  formally  to  the  Pacha,  '*  That^  if  this  reparation  was  not 
made  in  the  manner  in  which  I  demanded  it,  I  should  instantly  de- 
part, and  immediately  write  to.  Paris  and  Constantinople  to  state  my 
compUuntk*  This  'declaration  produced  all  the  effect  which  I  ex- 
pected, and  Mustapha,  alarmed;  came,  on  the  following  day,  to  me, 
conducted  by  Hosetti,  and  he,  publicly,  asked  my  pardon,  and  put 
Vunself  at  my  disposal.  I  told  him,  '  That  my  first  intention  had 
been  to  cut  olT  his  head,  and  that  I  only  gave  him  his  life  at  the  soli- 
dtations  of  the  Pacha  and  M.  Roseiti ;  but  if,  in  future,  he  should 
ever  insult  the  French,  or  those  in  their  suite,  bis  destruction  would 
be  inevitable/  This  affair,- which  was  instantly  spread  throughout 
the  whole  city,  produced  the  best  effect."  . 

SebasiianTs  Report, 
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were  open  to  that  mode  of  trial,  which,  as  an  honest  man, 
he  could  alone  have  required,  but  of  which  he  did  not 
dare  to  avail  hinaself.  It  was  no  anonymous  libeller 
against  whom  he  was  to  have  filed  his  answer,  but  against 
one  (and  without  any  indecent  vanity  I  may  siay  it)  whose 
rank  and  character  would  have  justified  his  most  serious 
attention. 

"The  charges'  were  too  awful  to  be  treated  with  neg- 
lect, and  we  know  that  they  have  not  been  read  with  in- 
difference. Nor  is  it.  possible  that  the  First  Consul  can 
imagine  the  fkme  of  General  Buonaparte  is  less  sullied, 
because  a  few  snuff-boxes,  bearing  his  portrait,  were  re- 
ceived by  some  timid  or  avaricious  individuals  with  ex- 
pressions of  esteem  :  or,  can  he  hope,  that  the  contempti- 
ble, but  not  less  unworthy,  insinuation,  directed  against 
the  gallant  and  estimable  British  General,  will  divert 
mankind  from  a  reflection  on  the  crimes  with  which  be 
stands  arraigned  ? 

^  Those  crimes  were  so  enormous,  as,  from  their  mftg- 
nitudc,  to  stagger  belief ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  irrefra- 
gable evidence  of  their  commission,  the  mind  still  dis- 
posed itself  rather  to  receive  the  impression  of  astonish- 
ment than  conviction ;  but,  at  lengtb,  this  sentiment  is 
overpowered  by  tiie  weight  of  guilt ;  and  the  name  of 
Jaffa,  echo^  by  the  Turks  to  inspire  feelings  of  indigna* 
tion  and  revenge,  i.s  no  longer  heard  in  Europe  without 
emotions  of  horror.     Sebastiani  himself  recoiled  at  the 
recollection,  and  iled  from  this  place  of  terror,  preferring 
'  to  increase  the   presumptive  proofi  against  his  Master 
rather  than  to  visit  a  spot  so  polluted  by  his  infamy,  or 
hazard  the  effects  of  that  resentment  which  a  justifiable 
vengeance  might  have  inflicted  on  the  favourite. 

"  Fortunately  for  Europe,  she  lias  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  principles  of  this  hitherto 
misconceived  man  ;  and  I  confess  that  it  gives  me  consi- 
derable gratification  to  indulge  the  thought,  that  I  have 
contributed  to  their  development. 
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''  Subcess  nlay,  for  inscrutable  purposeSf  continue  to 
.tteod  bim ;  abject  senates  may  decree  him  a  throne  or 
:t:he  panlheoQ  ;  but  history  shall  render  injured  humanity 
J  usticc," 

But  if  the  reputation  of  Buonaparte  was  forcibly  assail- 

-^d  by  an  Cnglish  x>fficer,  there  were  English  writers  who 

eagerly  defended  him.     It  may  be  proper  ^to  select  the 

sentiments  of  one  of  them,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner 

in  which  the    Defence    was  conducted.    The  Annual 

^Review,  for  1803,  edited  by  Arthur  Aikin^  observes 

thus  2 

"  In  the  late  war^  and  in  the  present,  the  British  minis- 
^y  bas  been  loudly  accused  of  participating  in  and  en- 
couraging those  plans  of  assassination  which  have  beeu 
directed  against  the  person  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  (Buo* 
OApartd  at  that  time  was  First  Consul)  of  France*    Iiet  the 
fliijnistry,  if  tliey  can   with  truth,  vindicate  themselves 
'''oin  so  blatfk  a  charge,  by  a  solemn  and  authentic  disa- 
voiral ;  and  let  the  British  Public  show  the  high  honour 
***d  intrepid  courage  for  which  they'have  long  been  re- 
**o^ned,  by  consigning  to  merited  contempt  and  abhor- 
'^^cc  all  works,  together  with  their  authors,  whose  direct 
^•^dcncy  is  to  degrade  the  generous  and  high-spirited 
-riot  into  the  lurking  assassin/' 
ispectiqg  the  Turks,  who  were  thus  slain,  it  should 
^^  crandidly  stated,  that  Buonaparte  had,  formerly,  given 
^ueoa  their  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  would  not  again 
*^rvc  against  the  French ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  recollected,  that,  if  they  had  ^not  obeyed  the 
^ouanmnjs  q{  iI^q  Pacha,  by  violating  the  terms  of  the 
^^pitulation,  they  would  have  been  slaughtered  for  diso- 
bedience of  orders  by  their  own  countrymen.     It  would, 
*^OM?ever,  have  been  honourable  to  Buonaparte  if  he  had 
^^Hsidered  this  circumstance  before  he  ordered  such  an 
^'^iiuense  number  of  men  to  be  indiscriminately  put  to 
^^•th. — Such  actions  as  this  stain  the  character  of  the 
'tidier,  and  render  the  hero  a  destroyer.     Purity  of  prin- 
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ciple  is  obscured  by  the  inflexible  and  unmitigated  exe 
cution  of  sanguinary  purposes,  even  though  intended  fo^^:^^ 
example. — ^The  laws  of  Draco  were  not  the  moreju^  ^^ 
liiecause  their  penalties  were  bloody. 

The  assertion,  that  Buonaparte  ordered  poison  to  ^^e 
administered  in  the  hospitals  to  his  own  sick  soldie^^ri^ 
seems  destitute  of  that  proof  which  is  essential  to  its  1^.12. 
thenticity.    Dr.  Desgenette,  the  Physician  General      to 
th^  army,  the  person, alluded  tp  as  having  received  th^te 
orders,  and  refused  to  execute  them,  in  his  Hi$toirc  Jhtc" 
dicale  dc  VAtmit  d^Orient,  p.  49,  50,  expressly  declare^ 
''That  the  General  in  Chief  showed  the  utmost  atten- 
tion and  tenderness  to  the  soldiers  afflicted  with  t&e 
plague,  visited  them  |n  person  whilst  Confined  by  tbiit 
dreadful  malady,  and  even  assisted  in  th^  most  menisL 
offices  for  their  relief." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Disorganized  State  of  France  on  the  Arrival  of  B'uona* 
parti  from  Egypt*  ,,Joy  of  the  Parisians  on  his  Return**^. 
Intrigues  of  the  Directors  Siei/es  and  Ducos  against  tlit 
other  Directors. ...Conferences  between  Sieyes  and  Buona- 
part6...JS€eret  Meetings  of  Buonaparte  and  his  Adherents 
for  projecting  a  new  Revolution, „.Gr and  Entertainment 
given  by  the  Director}/  to  Buonaparte  and  the  other  Ge^ 
fi^ai!i..,.ExcHT££NTH  OF  Brumaire  L...Espccial  Meet^ 
ing  of  the  Council  of  Ancients. ...They  Decree  that  tlit  ^ 
Legislature  should  adjourn  to  S^t.  Cloud,  and  that  Buona-^ 
parts  should  command  the  armed  Force  of  Paris....Buona^ 
partes  Speech  to  the  CounciL,..His  Proclamatio?i  to  the 
National  Guard  oji  the  Decree  passing..., His  Proclama^ 
tion  addressed  to  the  French  Soldiery. ...His  General  Or^ 
dert,  appointing  the  various  Genefds  to  nexv  Commands.... 
lUmarks  on  the  issuing  of  the  Proclamation.. ..The  Pro- 
clamation of  Fouche,  the  Minister  of  Police. ...Of  Canteleu, 
Pretident  of  the  central  Administration....Baonapartiputs 
an  Army  of  Ten  Thousand  Men  in  Motion  and  surrounds 
the  Thuilleries.,.,  Sieyes  and  Ducos  leave  the  Luxembourg 
and  join  the  Revolutionists  at  the  Thuilleries....The  Di- 
rector Barras  refuses  to  resign....The  Surprise  and  Con- 
.  duct  of  the  Directors  Gohier  and  Moulins  on  being  in- 
formed of  tlit  Revolution.... Barras  sends  in  his  Rcsigna- 
tion...,Buonapartes  Message  to  him  and  Speech  on  that 
Occasion.... Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

Insurrection  blazed  in  the  southern  and  Western 
departments  of  France,  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  were  formed 
in  the  Capital,  and  General  Jourdan  had  proposed  a  de- 
cree, in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  once  more  declar- 
ing "  the  country  in  danger;"  when  Buouapartc,  uuex- 
pectedly,  arrived  at  Paris. 
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The  news  flew  round  the  city  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning :  tlie  Parisians  eagerly  thronged  to  behold  the  *'  Con- 
queror of  Egypt :"  they  surrounded  him,  and  ^ach  seem- 
ed more  desirous  than  the  other  of  welcoming  bis  return. 
His  manners  appealed  more  affable  than  they  were  .be- 
fore he  quitted  France :  he  spoke  freely  to  the  people^  and 
shook  several  soldiers  by  the  hand  who  had  served  with 
him  in  Italy.  His  complexion^  bronzed  by  the  Egyptian 
suns,  and  his  hair,  cut  short  and  without  powders  gave 
him  an  appearance  of  greater  manliness  and  strength  thaii 
were  observable  in  him  previous  to  his  leaving  JSurod^. 
He  was  out  of  uniform,  and  wore  a  grey  riding-coat,  virith 
a  silk  scarf  over  bis  shoulder  suspending  a  Turkish  sahre. 
He  passed  along  the  courts  and  streets  leading  to  the. 
Luxembourg  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace, 
and  immediately  had  a  private  audience  of  th^  Direc* 
tory. 

Sieyes  the  Director  had  long  foreseen  the  consequences ' 
which  were  likely  to  result  from  the  imbecility  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  energy  of  the  factions,  and  the  anarchy  of 
the  people ;  he  saw,  that,  if  means  were  not  adopted  to 
render  the  Executive  Power  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
feared,  that  it  would  not  be  respected.  He  despised  each 
of  his  colleagues,  and  only  one  of  them  had  his  confidence  : 
this  was  Roger  Ducos,  who  looked  up  to  Sieyes  as  au 
oracle,  and  attached  himself  to  him,  because  be  had  just 
foresight  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  Directory  fell,  Sieyes 
alone  was' capable  of  saving  himself  from  xhe  contempt  of 
the  people:  to  Sieyes,  then,  Ducos  had  allied  his  own 

fortune,  and  he  was  completely  the  disciple  of  his  brother 

• 

Director. 

Sieyes  disclosed  to  Ducos  his  intention  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  generals,  to  sav^  the  Republic  and 
themselves  by  overthrowing  the  Directory :  he  was  secret- 
ly pleased  at  that  joy  of  the  people,  on  the  arrival  of  thei  r 
Favourite,  which  alarmed  the  other  Directors;  he  wel- 
comed to  him  his  apartments  in  the  Luxembourg,  disclo^- 
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.  ed  to  him  his  project^  and  required  his  aid  in  its  cxecil- 
lion.  The  wile  of  the  Ex-prieat^  and  the  arts  of  the  Exi 
chief  of  the  Army  of  Egypt,  combined  a  plan,  in  which 
both  engaged,  from  individual  ambition,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  interests  or  intention  of  the  other:  each  so 
well  concealed  his  own  design  that  they  duped  one 
another;  and  very  little  remained,  but  to  strike  the  blow, 
and  to  take  the  full  advantage  of  its  success,  which  each 
supposed  he  should  immediately  possess  himself  of  in  his 
own  way. 

Various  secret  conferences  were  now  held,  at  which  the 
Diirectqrs  Sieyes,  the  Director  Roger  Ducos,  Talleyrand, 
Fouche,  Volney,  Roederer,  Reinhard,  and  Buonaparte, 
with  his  brothers  Lucien  and  Joseph,  were  present :  few 
others  of  any  consequence  were  entrusted  with  the  con* 
spiracy,  but  those  vthq  were,  managed  their  confidence 
With  great  discretion.    They  created  various  rumours; 
and,  among  others,  a  rumour,  that  a  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment was  forming  for  the  Republic.     Thus  a  change  was 
.  gederally  talked  of  amongst  the  people,  without  any  one 
knowing  from  whence  it  was  to  proceed,  or  when  it  would 
be:  the  public  mind  was,  however,  prepared  for  a  chafige, 
coin6  whenever  it  might;  and  all  that  seemed  necessary 
tt>  make  it  to  the  taste  of  the  Parisians  was  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  Directory.    A  few  of  the  Council  of  Ancients 
and  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  also  in  the 
secret. 

Buonaparte  appeared  very  little  in  public;  he  seemed 
to  court  seclusion  from  the  gaze  of  the  curiosity  of  the 
idle,  and  he  declined  the  visit  of  those  who  bad  no  real 
business  to  transact  with  him:  everybody  talked  of  him, 
but  of  those  who  talked  very  few  knew  anything  about 
him.  He  was  busied  in  attaching  to  himself  men  of 
talents  and  enterprise,  whpse  interest  was  to  be  silent, 
that  their  plans  might  be  secure  in  their  operation. 

Sieyes  and  Ducos  acted  their  parts  in  a  very  natural 
way,  and  in  a  manner  well  calculated- to  lull  their  brother 
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Directon  in  security:  they  prevailed  on  them  to  iavite 
General  Buonaparte  and  General  Moreau  to  a  pnbRc 
dinner.    A  grand  entertainment  \vas,  accordingly,  given, 
by  the  Directory  and  the  Councils,  to  those  generab  and 
their  friends,  in  the  Temple  of  Victory  (the  church  of  St* 
Sulpice.)    The  company  consisted  of  near  eight  hundred 
persons,  including  most  of  the  great  public  functionaries 
of  the  Republic.    The  leading  men  of  the  different  fac* 
tions  were  assembled  at  this  feast,  which  seemed  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  their  personal  dislikes  by  mak* 
ing  them  social  and  acquainted  with  each  other.     The 
toast   given    by  the    President  of  the   Directory   was 
''Peace !"  and  that  by  Buonaparte,  ''  A  union  of  all  par- 
ties:" nevertheless,  it  was  evident^  that  this  was* a  mere 
dinner  of  ceremony;  the  whole  company  viewed  each 
other  with  distrust;  there  wais  neither  mirth  .nor  confi« 
dence:  and,  though  the  meeting  pretended  to  effect  m 
union  of  parties,  it  seemed  only  to  put  them  further 
asunder.    Buonapart6  quitted  the  room  after  a  few  toasts 
were  given;  and  the  whole  ceremony  did  not  last  three 
hours. 

The  company  separated,  each  in  mutual  distrust  of  the 
intentions  of  the  other,  and  without  having  felt  any  desire 
r>f  subduing  their  individual  animosities,  or  of  repressing 
their  ambitious  pretensions.  The  least  inclined  of  any  of 
the  festive  band  to  forego  his  designs  was  Buonapart£  ; 
for  the  very  evenifig  of  the  day  on  which  he  gave  *'  A 
union  of  all  parties"  |ls  a  toast,  he  met  his  own  party  in 
secret,  at  the  house  of  M.  le  Mercier,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  to  finally  determine  on  those  mea* 
sures  which  it  had  been  agreed  should  be  adopted,  and  to 
assign  to  each  individual  the  part  that  he  was  destined  to 
act,  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Directory. 

The  Committee  of  Inspectors  belonging  to  the  Council 
of  Ancients,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  (the  Qth  of  November  1799>)  sent  messages  to 
one  hundred  aud  fiftv  members  of  that  bodv,  who  bad 
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been  selected  for  that  purpose  by  Buonaparte  and  his  ad« 
herents^  but  of  whom  very  few  were  acquainted  with  the 
conspiracy — they  were  required  to  meet  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  Thuilleries.  When  they  met,  it  appeared  that  the 
'  most  violent  of  the  Jacobins,  in  number  about  an  hundred, 
were  hot  assembled — they  had  not  been  summoned,  and 
were  ignorant  of  the  meeting. 

'  Cornet,  Reporter  of  the  Committee,  opened  the  meet-' 
ing  with  a.  ^eecb,  in  which  he  forcibly  stated  the  dangers 
of  tbe  Republic,  and  the  designs  of  the  factious;  and 
ended  with  proposing,  that  the  Assembly,  according  to 
the  10i2nd  and  lOSrd  articles  of  the  Constitution,  should 
ac^'ourn  to  St.  Cloud ;  that  the  General  Buonbpart^, 
should  be  charged  to  put  the  Decree  in  executibn ;  and 
that^  for  that  purpose,  he  should  be^  appointed  com-[ 
mander  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris,  as  well  as.  of  the  guard 
of  the  Assemblies,  and  the  National  Guard.  ,  This  Decree 
M^  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

'*  This  measure  (said  the  Proclamation,  that  was  imme- 
diately issued)  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Anci- 
ents in  order  to  repress  the  factions  which  pretended  to 
ensliave  the  national  representation,  and  in  order  to  re- 
store the.iBternal  peaces      ;'.;.:.. 

*  <<  This  measure  is  to  open  a  way  .for  the  external  peace, 
which  your  long  sacrifices,  apd  humanity  demand.  This 
constitutional  measure  has  no  other  einx  but  the  safety  and 
tlie  prosperity  of  us  all.  Such  an  object  shall  be  accotti** 
plished. 

"  And  you,  inhabitants  of  Paris,  be  easy ;  in  a  short 
time  the  Legislature  will  return  to  your  city. 

"  Frenchmen !  the  subsequent  events  will  soonP  prove 
whether  tiie  Legislature  may  be  entrusted  with  the  hon- 

•  curable  task  of  preparing  your  happiness. 

.  "  Long  live 'the  People !  by  and  with  whom  the  Com- 
monwealth.exists." 

Buonaparte  immediately  appeared  at  the  bar,  attended 
VoL.JIL  f^'g 
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by  Generals  Berihier,  Moreau,  Lefebvre,  MacdoDald,  anci 
Qthers.  Being  informed  by  the  President^  of  his  appoint- 
meaty  he  spake  as  follows : 

"  Citizen  REPREsENTAtivfes! 
"  The  Republic  was  perishing — y^u  knew  this,  anJ  your 
decree  h&s'  saved  it.  Woe  be  to  those  who  whish  for 
anarchy,  whoever  they  be!  aided  by  Generials  Berthier, 
Lefebvre,'aiid  all  my  brave  companions  in  ai'ins,  I  shall 
aiTest  their  cborse.  Let  us  not  seek  in  the  past  for  exam- 
ples to  justify  the  present*  for  nothing  in  history  resem-^ 
bles  the  conclusion  of  the  18th  century,  and  nothing' ia 
that,  resembles  the  present  moment. 

'*  Your  wisdom  has  issued  this  Decree — our  armif  shall 
execute  it.  We  demand  a  Republic  founded  on  a  Just 
basis,  on  tri^e-liherty,  oh  civil  liberty  and  national  repre- 
sentation,' and  w6f  will  have  it.  We  will  have  it-^I  swear 
it — I  swear  it  in  my  owh  name^  and  in  the  names*  of  my 
brave  comrades." 

Lively  applauseis  proceeded  from  the  tribunes,  the  Pre- 
sident called  them  to  order,  the  Cotlncil  became  tranquiL 
— The  President  ^aid  : 

General! 
"  The  Council  of  Ancients  receives  your  oath;  there  is 
no'doubt  of  your  siticerity,  arid  of  your  zeal  to  act.  He 
who  nevcfr-promistd  victdries  to  the  country  in  vain,  can- 
fiot  jFai!  to  fulfil  his  ttw  engagements  to  serve  her  with 
fidelity."      = 

Garat  requested  to  be  heard ;  but  the  President  observ- 
ed, that  after  the  Decree  which  the  Council  had  passed, 
there  could  be  no  discussion,  either  in  Paris  or  elsewhere, 
before  the  next  day  at  noon ;  and  the  sitting  was  dissolved, 
amid  loud  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  Republic !"  "  Long  live 
the  Constitution  of  the  Third  Year !" 

Buonapart6  immediately  issued  a  Proclamation  to  the 
National  Guard. 
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PROCLAMATION. 

Buonaparte,  Commander  in  Cldef,  to  the  Citizens  composir^  the  A*a- 
tional  Guard  of  Paris ;  the  IBth  Brumtdre,  Sth  Year  qf  the  French 
R^ubUc,  one  and  indivisible, 

"  Citizens  ! 
^  Ths  Council  of  Ancients,  depository  of  the  national  v^isdom,  has 
JuBt  enacted  the  Decree  undermentioned,  agreeable  to  the  102nd  and 
103rd  articles  of  the  Constitution. 

*^  I  am  intrusted  with  the  choice  of  measures  relative  to  the  safety 
of  the  nati^al  representation.  Its  removal  from  Paris  is  necessary, 
and  only  temporary.  The  Legislature  will  thereby  be  able  to  rescue 
the  representation  from  the  imminent  danger  into  which  the  general 
disorder  in  the  adminiatration  is  on  the  eve  of  plunging  us  all. 

**  In  this  importint  crisis  the  union  and  confidence  of  the  patriots 
are  highly  necessary.    Stand,  then,  by  the  Legislature;  it  is  the  only 
way  to  eAtbUsh  the  Republic  on  -the  basis  of  civil  liberty,  internal 
fcappinesi,  victory^  and  peace. 
'*  Long  live  the  Republie ! 

(Signed)  "  Buonaparte. 

"  Alex.  Berthier." 

He  alio  isued  to  the  troops  of  the  line  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

BU6KJPAMTE,  Commander  in  Chief,  to  the  Soldier^.  Head  Quarters 
mt  JParis,  Me  Wh  qfBrumaire,  Sth  Year  of  the  French  RqmbUc,  one 
and  indivisibk. 

"  Soldiers  1 
^  The  extraordinary  Decree  of  the  Council  of  £lders  is  authorized 
by  the  102nd  and  103rd  articles  of  the  Constitution.    I  am  entrusted 
.  vith  the  coo&mand  of  the  city  and  of  the  army : 

*^  I  have  accepted  it,  in  order  to  support  the  measures  ^  of  the 
liegiilature,  all  of  which  are  in  favour  of  the  people, 

<*  The  Republic,  for  the  ttuo  last  years,  Jtas  been  iU  governed.  You 
haoe  hoped  that  my  return  would  put  an  end  to  so  many  evils;  you  have 
rejoiced  at  it  with  a  cordiality  which  lays  on  me  the  duties  I  fulfil  r 
you  will  fulfil  yours,  and  support  your  General  with  that  energy,  that 
fteadineiis;  and  that  confidence,  which  I  havt*  always  seefi  in  you. 

"  Liberty,  victory,  and  peace,  will  again  restore  the  French  Be- 
public  to  the  rank  which  she  held  in  Europe,  and  which  she  could 
orfy  kwe through  ignorance  or  treachery. — Long  live  the  Republic  •  " 

(Signed)  <^  Buonaparte. 

'•  Alex.  Berth  ilk." 
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Beside  these  Proclamations^  Buonaparte  gave  the  fol- 
lowing: 

GENERAL  ORDEBS. 

"  Paris,  the  18th  of  Brortiairc,  StlvYeat  of  the 
French  Republic^  ope  and  indiiusible/ - 

*'  According  to  tbie  decree  of  (he  Council  pf  £lders«  dated  this  day, 
which  confers  on  General  Buonaparte  the  command  of  the  17th  911- 
litary 'division  of  the  guards  of  the  Legislature,  of  t)iosG  of  the  Execu- 
tive Directory,  of  the  troops  of  the  line  actually  in  Paris,  in  the  codt 
stitutionai  circle,  (twelve  leagues  around  Paris)  and  ill  the  wb^le  cip- 
tent  of  the  17th  division — 

''  General  Quonapart^  appoints  the  General  of  Division,  Lefebvre, 
to  be  his  £rst  lieutenant,  and  the  General  of  Brigade,  Andreo^,  Chief 
of  the  Genera]  Staff,  having  under  his  orders  the  GeneraV:A4J|itaiit8 
CafTarelli  and  Doucct.   .. 

*'  The  (General  of  Division,  Mur^t,  coimniand&all  the  cay^lry.      -f 

*'  The  General  of  Division,  Lannes^  commands  in  .the.  iH^fkmal 
Palace  of  Elders  :  the  Chief  of  his  Staff  will  he  tjie  Chief  of  brigade, 
Milhaud.  • 

**  The  General  of  Brigade,  Marmont,  commands  the  artillefy. 

"  T|ie  General  of  Division,  Berruyer,  holds  still  the  command  of 
theinvalids.  *  :     >  -i  •    "i. '     . 

"  The  General  of  Brigade,  J^orar^d^.  holds  still  the  command  of . 
Paris. 

(Signed)  "Buonaparte/   ' 

.  **  The  General  of  Division,         "  AleIt.  Berthier.** 

These  Proclamations  and  Orders,  issned  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  ;l$th  Brumaire^  had  heen  pirepared  some  timo 
before  the  circumstances  occurred  which  gave  rise  to  the 
necessity  of  thfeir  being  promulgated. — They  had  lain  in 
the  bureaus  of  the  new  revolutioriists  until  the  day  whea 
they  were  either  to  be  useful  or  useless ;  when,  if  the  pro- 
posed revolution  was  effected,  they  were  to  be  circuUti;e4 
amongst  the  troops,  and  to  be  read  by  all  the.ParisSians; 
and,  when,  if  it  had  not  succeeded,  they  would  have  been 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  Proclamations  were  fof 
the  events,  and  the  events  for  the  Proclamations;  an4 
hardly  had  the  events  happened  before  the  walls  of  Pari§ 
were  placarded  with  the  Firoclamations,  and  the  good  ci- 
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tizens  were  indulgin'g  their  curiosity  on  the  tendency  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  so  unexpect.edly  adopted. 

The  minister  of  General  Police^  Fouche^  ^alsd  issued  the 
following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Gbvejul  Police, -^The  \^th  Brumaire,  Sth  Year  of  the  French  Repulh 
Hc^OM  and  indiviftible.  The  Minister  of  tite  General  PoUce  <^  the 
ft^Mic  to  Ids  fellow-citizens, 

f«   CiTUENS  ! 

**  The  Republic  was  threatened  with  an  immioenttlestructioh. 

"-The  Legislature  has  just  supported  liberty  on  the  very  brink  of 
niin,  to  render  it  immortat 

•'  The  events  have  been  prepared  for  our  happines'S,  and  for  that  of 
posterity* 

"  Let  all  the  Republicans  be  easy,  since  their  wishes  are  to  be  ac- 
compUshed;  let  them  be  deaf  to  the  perfidious  insinuations  of  those 
who  only  look  after  troubles  jn  the  political  events,  and  after  the  ^per- 
petuity of  commotions  and  vengeance  in  the  troubles. 

^*  Let  the  weak  persons  cheer  up  again ;  they  are  supported  by 
power.  Let  every  one  mind  his  own  business  and  domestic  conof  ms, 
in  perfect  security. 

"  Let  them  only  be  afraid  and  cautious  who  are  spreading  alarms^ 
misleading  the  people,  and  preparing  the  disorders.  All  tlie  re;pres« 
sive  measures  are  taken  and  in  readiness ;  the  instigators  of  troubleSj 
the  abettors  of  royalty)  all  those  who  would  dare  to  make  an  attempt 
against  public  or  private  safety,  shall  be  seized  and  punished. 

(Signed)         "      "  The  Minister  of  Police, 

•*  FOUCHE,** 

The  Central  Administration  of  Paris  likewise  issued  a 
Proclamation;  which^  after  recounting  the  disorders  of 
the  country,  and  that  peace  alone  would  put  an  end  to 
to  them,  concludes  thus: 

'*  General  Buonaparte,  on  whom  every  soldier  and 
every  citizen  may  justly  rely,  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
yoor  safety  and  with  that  of  the  Legislature  in  this  awful 
crisis;  and  jou  will  see  him  with  pleasure  acfquire  a  uew 
glory,  by  contributing  among  you  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people." 

This  Proclamation  was  signed  by  the  celebrated  Banker 
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Lecouteulx-Canteleu,  President^  and  by  Real  the  Com^ 
missary. 

On  the  instant  that  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  An- 
cient   had  passed,  Buonapart6  marched  10,000  troops  to 
the  Thuilleries^  and  guarded  every  avenue  to  the  place 
so  efiectually,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  pass  either 
into  the  courts,  the  garden,  or  within  the  walls  of  tbe 
castle.     He  had  previously  formed  all  his  dispositioDS, 
and  he  harangued   his  troops  in  the  great  court,  while 
three  of  the  Directors,  and  all  the  rest  of  Paris,  were 
completely  ignorant  of  what  was  going  forward,  until  the 
publication  of  his  Proclamations. — The  Directors,  Sieyes 
and  Roger  Ducos,  the  latter  of  whom  was  entirely  go- 
verned by  the  former,  being  both  in  the  secret,  waited  i'^ 
silence  the  result  of  the  meeting.     Sieyes  was  walking*  i  ^ 
the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  Ducos  was  iiihiso^^''C 
apartments,  when  they  were  informed  of  what,  bad 
ed:  they  ordered  their  horses,  galloped  immediately^ 
the  Thuilleries,  and  joined  the  two  committees  of  ins] 
tion,  the  generals,  and  the  rest  of  the  military,  who  weJf' 
in  deliberation  upon  the  measures  to  be  tajcen  for  puttin  ^ 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  in  execution. 

The  Director  Barras,  had  been  required  to  give  in  hi^^ 
resignation   very  early  in   the  morning,  and   the  lady^- 
through  whom  the  request  came,  was  empowered  to  offer 
bim  any  pecuniary  assistance  he  might  require:  he  at 
first  appeared  to  be  violently  irritated,  but  in  a  little  time 
he  became  more  calm,  and  acknowledged  that  the  gp« 
vernment  required  some  vigorous  individual  at  its  head, 
for  it  was  impossible  it  could  go  on  with  five  people,  who 
had  no  confidence  in  each  other;  but  still  he  refused  to 
send  in  his  resignation. 

Gohier,  who  was  that  morning  to  have  breakfasted  with 
Buonaparte,  was  extremely  surprised,  soon  after  he  got 
up,  to  find  what  had  passed,  but,  particularly,  at  the 
decree  for  transferring  the  Assemblies  to  St.  Cloud:  he 
went,  however,  into  the  audience  chamber  of  the  Direc- 
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Dry,   ctnd  sent  for  his  colleagues;     Moulins^  who  was 
equally  surprised,  came  to  him  immediately;  but  tbej 
were  both  still  more  so  when  they  heard  that  Sieyes  was 
gone  to  the  Thuilleries;  they  then  sent  for  Ducos,  and 
found  lie  was  there  also :  Barras  was  summoned  next,  and 
be  refused  to  cotne.     Gohier  sent  immediately  for  La 
Garde^  the  Secretary  General,  and  ordered  him  to  register 
a  decree,  which  he  dictated  to  him ;  but  La  Garde  an- 
swered, *^  That  as  two  members  could  not  make  a  majo- 
lily  of  the  Directory,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  as  he 
i^iiested."     Moulins   became  extremely  agitated,   and 
proposed  immediately  to  send  a  guard  to  invest  the  house 
of  BQoaapari6  and  keep  him  a  prisoner ;  but  he  was  told, 
■?    that  it  would  be  impossible,  for  every  soldier  then  in  Paris 
▼as  under  Buonaparte's  command.     General  Lefebvre 
▼M  requested  to  attend  them:  but  he  confirmed  what 
I     ">ey  had  before  heard,  and  said,  "  That  as  he  was  under 
A^orders  of  Buonaparte,  he  could  not  march  a  single  man 
▼Jthout  his  permission.*'    They  then  despaired  of  retain- 
^g  their  power;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Luxembourg 
^^  invested  with  a  strong  guard,  s6nt  there  by  Buona^ 

%  the  Constitution  it  was  requisite  that  the  act  for 

^nsferring  the  Assemblies  to  St.  Cloud  should  be  sign- 

*d  by  a  majority  of  the  Directory ;   and  Gohier,  impelled 

^y  that  curiosity  and  indecision  that  characterizes  weak- 

'^y  went  to  the  Thuilleries  and  added  his  name  to  those 

of  Sieyesand  Ducos.    Unwilling  to  part  with  his  dignity, 

^^  repented  of  what  he  had  done;  and  when  the  great 

•«*l  of  state,  which  was  in  his  possession,  as  President 

^«  demanded  of  him,  he  refused  to  give  it  up.     As  soon 

w  he  returned  to  the  Luxembourg  a  stron<2f  guard  was  im- 

'nediately  appointed  over  him,  and  he  remained  a  prisoner 

^^  ^he  Directorial  Palace. 

"*oahc\s  was  so  overpowered  by  fear  that  he  jumped 
'''of  a  window  which  looked  into  the  garden,  nnd  hid 
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himself  among  the  bushes  till  he  could  get  quietly  attray  i 
he  was  thought  o£  so  little  consequence  that  no  one  at- 
tempted to  look  after  him^ 

*    At  noon  Barras  sent  bis  resignation  to  Buonapart^,  by 

his  secretary,  Botot.     The  Ex-director  remained  in  a 

carriage  near  the  Thuilleries  till  Botot  returned  with  the 

result,  of  his  message.  '6uonapart6  was  in  the  apartment 

of  the  Inspectors  whenSotot  desired  to  speak  with  him  s 

^  he  was  introducied  by  Courtpis,  and  having  given  the 

paper  to  the  General,  he  inquired,  in  a  1ov(f  voice,  what 

Barras  had  to  expect  from  him.     '<  Tell  that  man/'  said 

Buonaparte,  ^^  that  I  desire  to  hear  no  more  of  him,  and 

that  I  will  cause  the  authority  I  am  intrusted  with  to  be 

respected.''    Then,  raising  his  voice  loud  enough  to  be 

heard  even  by  those  who  were  in  the  antichamber,'  he 

continued  to  address  the  astonished  Secretary :  *'  What 

have  you  done,"  said  Buonaparte,  "  with  the  country 

%hich  I  left  you  so  flourishing  ?  I  left  you  at  peace,  and 

I  have  found  you  at  war:'!  left  you  victory,  and  I  have 

found  defeat:  I  left  you  conquest^  and  the  enemy  are 

passing  our  frontiers:  i  left  you  the  treasures  of  Italy^ 

and  I  find  nothing  but  oppression  and  poverty.     Where 

are  the   hundred  thousand  heroes,  my  companions   in 

arms,  whom  I  left  covered  with  glory  ?  what  is  become  of 

them'?  alas!  they  are   no  more!     This  state  of  things 

cannot  last  long,  in  three  years  it  will  end  in  despotism  : 

but  xve  art  for  a  lR.epublicy  founded  on  the  basis  of  equality/ ^ 

civil  liberty^  and  political  toleration*.     If  you  believe  the 

assertions  of -the  factious,  we  are  the  enemies  of  the  Re-. 

public ;  we,  who  have  strengthened  it  by  our  labours  and 

cement€id  it  by  our  blood!  but  we  wish  for  no  better 

patriots  than  the  brave  men  who  have  suffered  in  its  ser- 

vice. 

This  harangue  was  highly  applauded;  and  Botot  re- 
tired in  confusion,  to  acquaint  Barras  with  what  had  pass- 
ed.   ^.Arras  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  his  superb  estate 
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of  Gros  Bois^ _B,nd  a  party;  of  horse  attendeit  hiiD>  as  a 
guard  of  safety.:'  •».•;     "^     ...  ,, 

During  thi4  time  the  CouQcilof  Five |^andred,ba4 as- 
sembled, ^Ued:with.  distrust;  an4  ^a^<:QQt  Koowiiig'.upoD 
which  of  tbffir  colleagues  they- were, tq^^ely^^ and  dreading, 
the  treachery  ofsqine  whoiQ  they  ^b^d  no  ground  ^ven  to 
suspect.  These  alarpas  bad  been  occasioned  by  the  'de- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Ancienis  and  the  extraordinary 
events  of  the  morning:  not  jcnowing  th^  causes  from 
which  those  occurrences  had  originated,  they  were  flue-* 
tuating  between  the  conjecture  and  expectation  which 
vague  and  contradictory  rumours  had  excited,  when  the 
President,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  entered  the  hall :  eager*v 
liess  was  depicted  in  most  of  their  countenances  whilst  be 
seated  himself^  From  him  they  expected  an  authentic 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  morning  and  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  were  directed.  Lucien  Buonapart6 
had  been  chosen  their  President  some  days  before ;  and 
it  was  only  known jto  a  very  few  of  the  Members,  who 
had  assisted  in  b^.pcgring  his  appointment,  that  it  was  a 
measure  effected  by  "the  management  and  intrigue  of  the 
new  party  to  assist  their  designs  upon  the  uovemment. 

Tp  Lucien,  then,  the  brother  of  General  Buonapartfi, 
every  eye  was  turned. — ^The  proch  verbal  was  read,  and 
all  were  eager  to  speak.  The  President  aro^e,  and  read 
the  Decree  from  the  Council  of  Ancients,  which  removed 
the  Legislative  Body  to  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  A  vio- 
lent clamour  instantly  arose ;  the  President  di^clared  the 
sitting  dissolved-,  amidst  a  strong  opposition  :  and  he  im- 
mediately quitted  the  hall,  with  several  of  the  ipembers, 
who  were  attached  to  the  new  order  of  affairs. 

The  time  which  was  not  occupied  by'tliese  events,  and 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  day  and  night,  was  employed 
by  Buonaparte,  and  the  other  generals  and  public  men, 
with  Sieyes  at  their  head,  in  preparing  and  arranging  the 
business  of  the  next  day.    The  Directory  now  no  longer 
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•xiftect:*!Banas  was  exiled  to  his  country  seat 
guard  of  dragoons;  Gohier  and  Moulina  hadl 
ill 'confinement  at  the  Laxembonrg ;  and  the  ^ot 
Brr^dtbrs,  Siejes  and  Daeot,  were  aoeeleratihg 
cSuittg^s.  Eyerjr  puhlic  street  and  «qoare  in  f 
fdrkAti  by-di&rent  parties  of  soldieiy. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

NiMBTESNTH  OF   BrUM AIRE. ...A't^tlfgS   of  the  XfgtV 

lative  Body  at  St    Cloud....Tht  Jacobins  carry  several 
Motions  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred....Barrasfor^ 
fnalhf  sends  in  his  Resignation,,.. Buonaparte's  Speech  in 
the  Council  of  Ancients....He  repair's  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred;  on  entering  their  Hall  narrowly  escapes  Jssassi^ 
nation  by  being  rescued....The  Military  assure  him  of  their 
FideKty... •Danger  of  the  President  Lucien  Buotwpart^, 
in  advocating  his  Brother... .He  is  also  rescued,  and  acr 
paints  the  Council  of  Ancients  zcith  the  Procn  dings  in 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred., ..Speech  of  Lucien  Buona^ 
parti  to  the  Soldiery, ...Buonaparte  orders  the  Members  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  to  be  expelled  from  iheir 
HaiL^^.Thie  Soldiery  drive  them  through  the  Doors  and 
fVikdows,...Deoree  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  thereon...* 
ji  select  Number  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  mett^  un'^ 
detthe  Protection  of  thn  Military,., .They  decree  Buona- 
parte  to  have  deserved  well  of  the  Countri/.,.- Decree  of  Ur-- 
gcM/y  creating  a  new  Government,  and  appointing  Siet/eSf 
DucoSfOnd  BuonapartSy  Consuls,..,  Address  of  the  Legisia^ 
tive  Body  to  the  French  People..,. Proclamation  of  Buona- 
parte to  the  People....  Speech  of  Lucien  Buonaparte  on  the 
Consuls  taking  the  Oaths....The  Consuls  arrive  at  Paris 
'*o«n  gt.  Cloud,..,  Address  of  the  Consuls  to  the  Frenc^h  Peo- 
P^*.. Completion  of  the  new  Revolution. 

4 -He  19th  of  Brumaire(  10th  of  November)  was  big  with 
important  events.  The  castle  of  St.  Cloud  was  surround- 
^  lay  troopfi  in  the  morning  before  day  light.  In  oon- 
fornoity  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  that 
bod  J  and  t|ie  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  to  hold  their 
8it^i.Dgg  there  at  noon :  by  that  time  the  members  had  re- 
P^Rired  there  in  great  number*.    Every  avenue  being 
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strictly  guarded,  the  Duputies  could  not  pass  without 
shewing  their  medal :  only  a  few  other  individuals^  who 
had  tickets, .  were  permitted  to  enter  with  them.  The 
Picture  Gallery  was  appointed  fbr  the  Council  of  Anci-* 
cnts  and  the  Orangerie  for  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred; 
but  the  sittings,  which  had  been  appointed  for  twelve, 
did  not  take  place  till  two  o'clock,  owing  to  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  workmen  not  being  finished. 

The  debates  were  opened  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred by  a  speech  frpm  Gaudin,  proposing  a  committee  of 
seven  members,  to  take  into  consideration,  the  best  means 
of  providing  for  the  public  safety.  It  was  expected  that 
this  motion  would  have  been  immediately  carried  ;.  hot 
scarcely  had  it  been  suggested>  when  several  members  of 
the  Jacobin  party  darted  forward  into  the  tribune,  all 
(eager  to  be  heard.  •  The  cry  of  "  Down  with  dictators !" 
became  general :  others  exclaimed,  '^  The  Constitution 
PT  death !  we  are  not  afraid  of  bayonets,  we  will  die  at 
our  post !"  andsoqie  proposed  that  every  member  should 
t^ake  a  fresh  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution*  The 
members  of  the  other  party  were  so  much  thrown  oft' 
their  guard,  that  the  cry  of  "  Long  live,  the  Constitu- 
tion !"  became  general,  and  the  motion  for  taking  the 
oath  was  agreed  to.  This  was  a  great  victory  for  the 
Jacobins,  it  gave  them  time,  which  was  all  they  wanted* 
The  ceremony  of  renewing  the  oath  took  up  two  hours  : 
and  when  this  was  over,  various  propositions  were  ofFeried 
and  discussed  amidst  great  confusion.  At  length  some 
'motions  were  proposed  and  adopted,  totally  opposite  to 
the  intentions  of  those  who  had  procured  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  to  St.  Cloud. 

A  letter  was  now  brought  in,  addressed  to  the  Council : 
it  was  opened  by  the  President,  who  announced  that  it 
came  from  Barras»  On  being  read,  it  imported  his  re- 
signation, but  was  couched  in  such  guarded  and  ambigu- 
ous terms  as  seemed  to  intimate  a  desire  to  be  employed 
in  the  new  Government  >  and  thie  l^t^ter  gav<3  rise  to  fi 
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Ari<=>IeDt  debate^  on  the  question.  Whether  the  assembly 
sIm  ^^uld  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  Director  ?  Much 
d£^  the  confusion  arose  from  the  members  who  were  well 
di  ^  posed  towards  a  change  of  government,  but  who  had 
CO  mrne  to  the  Assembly  totally  ignorant  of  what  was  in- 
term  ded  by.  Buonaparte.  They  had  been  easily  induced 
to  listen  to  the  extravagant  reports  which  were  circn- 
la^^d  by  the  Jacobins,  who  produced  ail  the  confusion 
w  In  ich  iiad  arisen. 

""Jl'he  danger  became  innnment,  and  the  prevention  of  a 

ct '^r  il  war  required  that  some  vigorous  measures  should  be 

ta-lrcea  to 'complete  the  revolution.     Buonaparte  being  in« 

fonned  pf  the  tumultuous  discussions  became  violently 

ag^itated.     He  hastened  to  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and, 

hcL^ing  left  his  arms  in  an  anti-chamber,  entered  the  Asl 

sexnbly,  and  requested  permission  to  address  the  sitting. 

Leave  was  given,  and  he  instantly  delivered  the  following 

lisLraogue  with  great  animation » 

"  Representatives  of  the  People  ! 
You  are  placed  in  fio  common  circumstances;  you  are 
on  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  which  is  ready  to  devour  you. 
*  ^rmit  me  to  speak  to  you  with  the  frankness  of  a  soU 
»ier  and  the  candour  of  a  citizen,  zealous  for  the  welfare 
or  his  country ;  and  suspend,  I  beseech  you,  your  judg- 
''^^ats,  uutill  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to  say.* 

I  was  liyinfg  peaceably  at  Paris  when  I  received  your 
•■^Cr^e,  which  informed  me  of  your  dangers,  and  I  has^ 
*^tecl  to  come  to  your  assistance,  with  my  brother  soldier^s. 
•*«ciot  the  blood  which  we  have  shed  in  battle  a  sufficient 
proof  of  bur  devoted  attachment  to  the  Republic,  of  our 
P^r^  and  disinterested  mo'tives  ?  Have  they  who  dare  to 
^*^  tlieir  voices  against  us  given  similar  pledges?  as  a  re- 
^ard  for  our  services,  they  load  us  with  calumnies,  and 
^■^  of  a  modern  Caesar,  a  second  Cromwell.  They  speak 
^*  ^  jnilitary  government  and  a  conspiracy.  Alas!  the 
^^^t  dangerous  of  all  coqspiracies  is  that  which  surrounds 
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ni  every  where,  that  of  the  public  miserj  which  continues 
to  increase. 

'^  It  would  be  sacrilegious  to  attempt  the  destruction  of 
a  representative  governmeol  in  the  ^ge  of  knowledge  and 
liberty^  No  one,  but  a  madman,  would  attempt  to.  ruin 
the  success  ofa  republic  over  all  the  royalty  of  Europe, 
after  having  supported  it  with  so  much  glory  and  peril  as 
I  have  done.  Have  not  ignorance,  folly,  ^d  treasoti 
rcgnedlong  enough  in  our  country  ?  have  t^ey  not  com- 
mitted snfHcietit  ravages?  what  class  has  not,  itTturn, 
suffered  by  th^m  ?  Have  'not  Frenchmen  beeo  long 
enough  divided  into  parties,  eager  ancT  desirous  to  oppresi 
each  other  i  The  time  is  at  length  aiVived  to  put  an  end 
to  these  disasters.  You  have  charged  me  to  present  yoa 
with  the  mieans,  and  I  will  not  deceive  your  expecta*  ^ 
tions. 

"  If  I  had  any  personal  or  ambitious  objects  in  vifmir ; 
if  I  had  wished  to  crash  the  liberty  of  my  country ;  if  { 
had  wished  to  usurp  the  supreme  authority,  I  should  not 
have  obeyed  the  orders  you  gave  m€ ;  I  should  haye  had 
no  occasion  for  the  mandate  of  the  Senate. — More  than 
Once,  in  extremely  favourable  circumstances,  have  I  been 
called  to  take  the  reins  of  government.  After  onr  tri- 
umphs in  Italy,  I  was  invited  to  it  by  the  desire  of  the  na- 
tion, by  the  request  of  my  comrades,  and  by  that  of  the 
soldiers,  who  have  been  oppressed  in  my  absence;  of  the 
soldiers  wlio  are  still  obliged  to  cary  on  a  most  horrible 
war  in  the  departments,  which  wisdom-  and  order  htid 
calmed,  and  which  folly  and  treason  have  rekindled. 

*^  The  countrv  has  not  a  more  zealous  defender  thau 
myself;  I  am  entirely  devoted  to  the  execution  of  your 
orders ;  but  it  is  on  you  alone  that  its  safety  dependi 


fbr  the  Directory  is  no  more."  Four  of  the  magistrates 
who  composed  it  have  given  in  their  resignations;  dan- 
gers press  hard  ;  the  evil  augments ;  the  Minister  of  Po^lice 
has  just  informed  me,  that  in  La  Vendee  several  places 
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eve  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chouans.  The 
Coui^cil  of  Ancients  is  invested  with  great  power ;  but, 
it  is  also  animated  by  still  greater  wisdom ;  consult  that 
alone^  consider  the  near  approach  of  dangers,  and  prevent 
anarchy.  Let  us  endeavour  ta  preserve  the  two  objects 
for  which  we  have  made  so  many  sacrifices — Liberty  and 
Equality.  Liberty  alone  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  never  wish 
to  serve  any  faction  or  party  whatever.  I  wish  to  serve 
the  French  people  alone.  Let  us  not  then  be  divided. 
Unite'ybur  wisdom  and  your  firmness  to  the  force  which 
surrounds  mCi  and  I  will  devote  myself  to  the  safety  of  the 
Repliblic.'' 

'^  And  of  the  Constitution !''  exclaimed  Moreau  de 
V  Yonne. 

•*  The  Constitution !"  replied  Buonaparte  with  indignant 
warmth.  '  ^'  Does  it  become  you  to  name  it?  what  is  it 
•but  a  heap  of  ruins?  Has  it  not  been  successively  the 
'•p»6rt  of  every  party  ?  Have  you  no  trampled  upon  it  on 
the  l8th  Fructidor,  the  28th  Floreal,  and  28th  Prairial  ?-r 
The  Constitution  !  Has  not  every  kind  of  tyranny  been 
-exercised  in  its  name  since  the  day  of  its  establishment  ? 
Who  has  been,  or  who  can  be,  safe  under.it?  Is  not  its 
insufficiency  manifested  by  the  numerous  crimes  which 
have  been  committed  in  its  name,  even  by  those  who  are 
^swearing  to  it  a  contemptuous  fidelity?  All  the  rights  of 
the  people  have  been  indignantly  violated. 

<<  To  re-establish  those  rights  on  a  firm  foundation,  we 
4ni|st  labour  la  consolidate  the  Republic  and  liberty  of 
France. 

' .  ^  As  soon  as  these  objects  be  attained,  and  the  dangers 
-ibf  the  country  shall  have  subsided,  I  will  abdicate  the 
oommand  which  has  been  committed  to  me,  and  will  be- 
come the  supporting  arm  of  the  magistracy,  whom  you 
-may  think  proper  to  nominate.'' 

Comudet  here  eagerly  confirmed  the  assertions  of  Buo- 

'iuapart^,  **  and**  said  he,  ^^  I  am  acquainted  with  some 

criminal  opinions  that  are  entertained  of  the  General, 
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which  caa  only  be  developed  and  discussed  in  the  libsence 
of  strangers.'' 

:-Tiie  spectators  were  ordered  to  withdraw^  and  as  soon 
as  the  flail  was  cleared  Buonaparte  continued ; 

*^  Criminal  opinions !  I  could  reveal  to  you  circum- 
stances which  would  instantly  confound  my  calumniators. 
But  it  is  enough  to  tell  you,  that  even  two  of  your  late  oM* 
gistrates—^the  Direotors  Barras  and  Moulins,  themselves, 
advised  me  to  overturn  the  Government,  and  put  myself 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  I  repulsed  these  overtures,  because 
liberty  is  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Several  factions  have 
tendered  me  their  services,  but  I  have  rejected  all  their 
overtures  as  unworthy  the  ear  of  a  Republic^in. 

*'  I  speak  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier. .  I  aqi  a 
stranger  to  the  art  of  eloquence ;  I  have  always  followed 
the  God  of  War,  and  Fortune  and  the  God  of  War  .are 
with  me.  Be  not  afraid,  Reprejgentatives  of  the  People! 
of  criminal  plots;  I,  and  my  brave  comrad'es  shall  ever  be 
leady  to  defend  you,  and  the  Republic. — (Glancing  hif eyes 
towards  the  soldiers^  who  were  on  duty,  within  the  Hall,) 
**  I  appeal,  fellow  soldiers,'*  said  he,  "  to  you— You,  be^ 
fore  whom  the  Jacobins  desire  to  make  me  appear  the 
enemy  of  liberty — You,  grenadiers,  whose  caps  I  see ;  you, 
soldiers,  whose  bayonets  I  have  so  often  directed  to  the 
shame  and  confusion  of  oui  enemies,  and  to  their  lasting 
disgrace  ;  and  which  you  have  so  often  employed  in  the 
foundation  of  several  republics — I  entreat  you  to  turn 
those  dreadful  bayonets  against  my  own  breast,  if  ever  you 
behold  me  abandon  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"  Representatives  of  the  People !  I  conjure  you  to  adopt 
the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to  save  the  couu- 
try." — Buonaparte  now  retired. 

The  Council  of  Five  Meindred  were  engaged  in  violent 
discusssion^  when  Buonapare  suddenly  entered  the  Hall, 
unarmed,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  grenadiers  aUo  with- 
out arms,  and  who  waited  within  the  door. — He  advanced 
towards  the  top  of  the  Hall,,and  the  Council  was  inslantly 
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xii  motion:  "  A  General  here !"  cried  they,  *^  what  does 
J3aonapart6  want  witH  us?  This  is  not  your  place.  Some 
of  the  members  flew  to  the  tribunes,  others  hastened  to- 
wards  Buonaparte,  vehemently  exclaiming,  ^'  No  dicta« 
tors  I  Down  with  the  Tyrant!  Down  with  him !  Kill  him, 
kill  him  V*  He  was  pushed  back  and  struck  at.  Several, 
of  the  Council  drew  poniards  and  pistols;  and  Arena,  a 
native  of  Corsica,  and  one  of  the  Deputies,  aimed  a  blow 
at  him  with  a  dagger.  Thome,  a  grenadier,  parried  it 
with  his  arm,  and  was  wounded.  By  another  blow  Buo- 
naparte was  wounded  in  the  cheek. 

The  President,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  with  great  difEcuU 
ty  obtained  leave  to  speak ;  "  The  General,"  said  he,  ^*  has, 
undoubtedly,  qp  other  intention  than  to  acquaint  the  Coun* 
oil  with  the  present  situation  of  affairs." — Loud  clamours 
and  threats  prevented  his  being  heard  any  further;  and 
the  Geheral  was  so  overpowered  by  the  number  of  those 
whft  rushed  forward  to  attack  him,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  falling,  when  General  Lefebvre  rushed  into  the 
Hall  with  a  body  of  armed  grenadiers,  who  surrounded 
himff  and  carried  him  out.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  left 
the  Hall,  the  members  instantly  decreed,  that  the  Council 
of  Ancients  had  no  power  to  invest  Buonapart6  with  the 
command,  as  that  authority  could  be  conferred  by  the 
Directory  alone.  The  President,  Lucien,  animadverted 
with  great  energy  on  the  disorders  of  the  day,  and  on  the 
ferocious  insults  which  some  of  the  members  had  offered 
towards  an  illustrious  general,  who  had  rendered  the  most 
signal  and  permanent  services  to  the  Republic. — Several 
members -cried  out,  ^'  Outlaw  hiin !  he  has  disgraced  his 
military  character,  and  he  deserves  death  from  the  hand 
of  every  patriot  :'^  others  said,  "  The  President  is  in.  the 
conspiracy,  or  he  would  have  proclaimed  the  General out- 
lawed."-r-The  Assembly  had  become  a  mob,  and  the  Pre- 
sident ¥Fas  attacked  on  all  sides. — His  authority  being  no 
longer  submitted  to,  and  his  life  even  endangered;  he 
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darted  from  the  chair — indignantly  stripped  himself  of 
the  insignia  of  his  office,  and  made  hi;s  way  to  the  tribune; . 
when  he  had  mounted  it,  he  attempted  to  make  himself 
be  heard — his  voice  was  drowned  in  loud  cries  against  him- 
sdf  and  his  brother.— He  violently  exerted  himself,  but 
to  no  effect;  and  tears  of  agony  and  indignation  started 
from  his  eyes.  His  destruction  seemed  almost  inevitable. 

When  the  soldiers,  by  whom  General  Buonaparte  was 
rescued,  had  escorted  him  to  the  outside  of  the  HaD,  in 
a  few  instants  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  ^is  late  dan- 
ger.— He  hastened  to  the  court  of  the  castle,  where  the 
troops  were  drawn  up,  and  instantly  addressed  them  ; 
'*  Soldiers**  said  he,  "  Everybody  thought  that  the  Coun^ 
cil  of  Five  Hundred  would  save  the  country,  but,  instead  - 
of  that,  I  have  seen  only  a  furious  and  outrageous  moby 
ready  to  destroy  me,  I  have  some  enemies;  Comrades ! 
may  I  rely  on  youT' — "Yes,  yes,'*  shouted  they,"  Long 
live  Buonapart6 !" — He  selected  some  grenadiers,,  who 
threw  open  the  doors  of  the  Hall,  just  as  Lucien  had  feared 
that  he  should  fall  by  the  stilettos  of  the  Deputies.  'He 
was  carried  off  amidst  their  vociferations,  and  he  imne- 
d lately  proceeded  to  the  Council  of  Ancients,  to  whom  h^ 
related  the  recent  danger  of  his  brother  and  himself,  in 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred-T-Lucien  was  interrupted 
in  his  speech,  by  Regnier  observing  the  irregularity  of 
letting  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  speak 
in  the  Council  of  Eiders.  This  objection,  however  was 
overlooked,  and  Lucien  Buonaparte  afterwards  went  to 
his  brother,  who  was  inspiriting  the  troops  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object :  after  a  moment's  conference  with 
the  General,  Lucien  mounted  a  horse,  in. order  to  be  bet- 
ter seen  and  heard,  and  addressed  the  soldiers  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

"  Citizens! — As  President  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  I  declare  to  you,  that  the  immense  majority  of 
the  Council  is  now  subdued  by  the  terror  of  some  repre- 
sentatives, armed  with  poniajc^s,  and  threatening  with  death 
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those  who  would  refuse  to  comply  with  their  destructive 
.  measures.  I  declare  to  you,  that  those  audacious  assassins, 
no  doubt  paid  by  England,  are  in  a  state  ot'rebelhon  against 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  have  threatened  with  an  out- 
lawry, the  very  General  intrusted  with  the  wise  measures 
of  that  Council ;  as  if  we  were  still  in  the  dreadful  times 
of  their  reign/ when  tiie  word  outlawed!  was  sufficient  to 
cut  off  the  most  illustrious  heads  of  the  country.  I  declare 
to  yoU|  that  those  few  assassins  are  themselves  outlawed 
for  having  attacked  the  liberty  of  that  Council  -  In  the 
.  name  of  the  people,  who,  since  so  many  years,  are  the  vie* 
tima  of  those  wretched  children  of  terror,  I  entrust  to  the 
brave  soldiers  the'honourable  task  of  rescuing  the  majority 
of  the  Representatives;  in  order,  that,  after  being  protect* 
ed  by  the  bayonets  against  the  poniards,  they  may  be  able 
to  deliberate  for  the  welfare  of  the  Republic. 

**  Greneral!  Soldiers!  and  Citizens!  you  will  only  ac- 
lc|^owledge  for  French  legislators  those  who  follow  me 
out  of  that  seditious  assembly  ;  those  who  remain  in  the 
Orangerie  must  be  driven  from  thence  by  force.  Those 
asBassins  are  not  representatives  of  the  people,  but  reprt'- 
Mcntatives  of  the  poniard:  such  shall  be  their  title  wherever 
they  may  go;  and,  whenever  they  will  dare  to  show  them- 
selves  to  the  people,  let  them  be  pointed  at  under  the  de* 
served  appellation  of  '^  Representatives  of  the  poniard.** 

Lucien  Buonaparte  concluded  his.speech  by  crying,  out 
^' Long  Jive  the  Republic!"  and  the  soldiers  shouted^ 
**  Long  live  the  Republic!  Long  live  Buonaparte !** 

General  Serrurier  made  the  following  short  and  ener- 
getic speech  to  the  soldiers :  ' 

"  Soldiers  ! — ^The  Council  of  Elders  approves  Gene- 
ral Buonaparte,  whom  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  has 
attempted  to  assassinate.  Villains !  we  'will  overcome 
them,  and  peace  shall  be  restored*'' 

The  troops  were  then  ordered  to  enter  the  hall  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.    The  commanding  officer  ex- 
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hall.^  The  grenadiers  advanced  and  filled  the  fir^t  half 
of  the  hall^  the  other  half  wad  occupied  by  the  Deputies 
who  did  not  retire,  and  who  had  crowded  round  the  Pre* 
sident's  chair.  A  member^  called  Talot,  said  to  the  soU 
diers:  '^  What  are  you  soldiers  i  You  are  the  guardians 
of  the  national  representation-^and  you  dare  to  menace 
its  safety  and  independence!  Is  it  thus  you* tarnish  the 
laurels  you  have  gained  in  battle  ?"  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers addressed  the  soldiers,  conjuring  them  in  the  name 
of  Liberty  not  to  follow  their  leaders.  The  drums  now 
t>eat  and  the  voices  of  the  member^  could  not  be  heard. 
The  grenadiers  then  brought  their  muskets  to  the  charge, 
and  a  dreadful  scene  of  alarm  and  dismay  was  exhibited 
by  the  tardy  Deputies :  in  their  haste  to  escape  from  the 
bayonets  of  the  soldiers  they  choaked  up  the  windows 
and  doors  and  tumbled  over  one  another.  The  chamber 
was  soon  cleared  of  them,  amidst  the  cries,  by  the  sol^ 
diers,  pf  "  Long  live  the  Rrepublic !  Long  live  Bnona- 
part6!"  and  they  were  .received  on  the  outside  by. the 
hootings  and  hissjes  of  the  pepple. 

The  Council  of  Antients  was  acquainted  with  the  oc- 
currences in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
at  six  o'clock  they  issued  a  decree,  to  the  following  pur- 
port :  • 

^*  Considering  the  retreat  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, and  that  of  four  Directors,  the  fifth  (Gohier)  being 
confined,  a  temporary  executive  commission,  of  three 
members,  shall  be  appointed. 

'*  The  Legislature  is  adjourned  to  the  1st  of  Nivose 
npxt,  (December  22)  when  it  will  meet  again  in  Paris, 
without  fai'ther  convocation. 

"  During  the  recess  there  will  be  an  intermedial  com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  the  only  existing 
one,  in  ordpr  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  national  repre- 
sentation. 
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''  The  iotermedial  commission  U  aptliorized  to  con- 
voke the  Xiegislature  previous  to  that  tibie^  if  it  cteems 
that  coovenieot. 

**  The  sitting  is  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, i;vhen  the  Council  shall  proceed  to  the  execution  of 
the  above-mentioned  measures^** 

About  nine  o'clock  those  members  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  v^bp  had  followed  Lucien  Buonaparte, 
their  President)  virere  again  assembled  in  the  Orangerie, 
under  the  protectioq  of  the  (i^oops^  Lucien  once  more 
took  the  chair  in  safety^  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Coun^ 
cil  to  inform  them  of  their  having  met :  he  then  mov- 
ed the  following  Resolutions^  which  were  immediately 
passed: 

*'  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  declares,  That  Gene- 
ral Buonapart^y  and  the  other  generals  and  officers  com- 
manding the  troops,  as  likewise  the  soldiers  emploved  at 
St.  Cloud,  having  sav^d  the  majority  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  Republic,  attacked  by  a  factious  ipinority,  com- 
posed of  assassins,  have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

^^  The  Council  declares,  That  the  twb  brave  grenadi-» 
ers,  Thomas  Thome  and  L  B.  Poiret,  who  have  defended 
General  Buonaparte  against  the  poniards  of  the  assassins^ 
have  also  deserved  well  of  the-  country." 
^     Cbazal  proposed  t]iat  a  committee  of  five  members 
%hould  be  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  form- 
ing a  new  government :  after  this  was  adopted  Lucien 
%aonapart6  quitted  the  President's  chair,  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  pronounced  an  animated  harangue  on  the 
disasters,  of  the  Republic,  arising  from  the  misconduct 
of  the  late  government,  and  the  necessity  of  appointing  a 
new  one.    His  speech  was  received  with  the  loudest  ap- 
plause and  repeated  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  Republic !" 
Boalay  de  la  Meurthe  soon  after  retui-ned  with  the  report 
of  the   secret  committee,  containing   the  project   of  a 
decree  for  appointing  a  new  government:  he  prefaced 
4)is  motion  by  a  long  speechj  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the 
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profligacy  and  incapacity  of  the  Directory,  as  well  as  oi 
the  defects  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  executive  power,  to  give  solidity  to  the  8tate_    ^^) 
and  prevent  the  return  of  anarchy. 
The  -Council  then  passed  the  following 

DECREE : 

1st.  There  is  no  longer  an  Executive  Directory,  and  the  followinf 
persons  are  no  longer  members  of  the  national  representation,  oi 
account  of  the  excesses  and  the  violent  attempts  which  they  havi 
uniformly  made,  and  particularly  the  greater  part  of  them  in  tl 
uttiog  of  this  morning; 

Joubert,    Joanne,    Talot,  Duplantier,  Arena,  Garaud,    Quirot' 
Leclerc,  Choppers,  Briche,  Poulain — Grandpte,  Bertrand^GoupiL 
leau,  Daubermesnil,  Marquesi,  Guesdon,  Grandmaison,  Crocassand 
Dormond,  Prison,  Dessaix,  Bergasse,   Laziroul  Montpelller,  Coi 
Stant>  Briot,  Destrem,  Carrere,  Lagarriere,  Gorraud,  Legot,  Blii 
Boulay  Paty,  Sonilhe,  Demoor,  Rigonet,  Mentor,  Boituer,  BaUly^^i 
Bourier,  Prichet,  Honore  Declerc,  Boufibt,  Gastin,  Laurent,  Reiti 
Prudh6m,  Porte,  Truck,  Delbrez,  Leym,  Doche  Dehill^  Sfci 
notte,  Lesage  Senault,  Chalemele,  Andre,  Memartelle,  Colombel 
Phillippe,  Moreau,  Jourdan,  Letourneur,  Citadella,  Jourdan  ani 
Bordas. 

2nd.  The  Legislative  Body  cteates,  provisionally,  an  Excutiv 
Consular  Committee,  composed  of  citizens  Sieyes  and  Rogbi 
Ducos,  Ex-directors,  and    Buonaparte,  General.    They  iba^^^* 
bear  the  name  of  "  Consuls  of  the  French  Republic." 

3rd.  This  Committee  is  invested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  Di 
rectory,  and  especially  commissioned  to  organize  order  in  all  part 
of  the  administration,  to  re-establish  internal  tranquility,  and  to 
cure  an  honourable  and  solid  peace. 

4th,  It  is  authorized  to  scud  delegates  with  a  power  limited 
cording  to  its  own  power. 

Sth.  The  Legislative  Body  is  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  February  ^ 
it  is  to  meet  at  that  period,  in  full  power,  ^t  Paris. 

6th.  During  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislative  Body  the  memb( 
shall  preserve  their  indemnity  and  their  constitutional  security, 

7th  I'hey  may,  without  losing  their  quality  as  representatives 
the   people,  be  employed  as  ministers,  diplomatic  agents,  delegates 
of  the  executive  consular  committee,  and  in  all  other  civil  functions; 
they  are  even  invited,  in  the  name  of  the  public  good,  to  accept 
them. 

Sth.  Bi'fore  their  separation,  and  during  the  time  of  their  sittiD|^ 
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each  Council  shall  name,  from  among  their  members^  a  committee 
of  twenty-five  members. 

9  th.  The  Committees  appointed  by  the  Two  Councils  will,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Committee  of  the  Executive  Consulate,  deter- 
mine upon  all  urgent  objects  relative  to  the  police,  legislation,  and 
finance. 

loth.  To  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  will 
belong  the  right  of  proposing,  and  to  that  of  the  Council  of  Elders  / 
that  of  sanctioning  them. 

1 1th.  The  Two  Committees  will  also,  in  the  order  above  menti- 
oned, regulate  the  changes  in  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  which 
experience  may  have  shewn  to  be  inconvenient  or  vicious. 

1  Sth,  These  changes  can  have  no  other  object  but  that  of  consoii* 
dating  and  guaranteeing  inviolably  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ; 
the  republic  one  and  iudivisible;  the  representative  system;  the 
division  of  power ;  liberty,  equality,  and  the  safety  of  property. 

13th.  The  Executive  Consulate  Committee  may  lay  before  the 
other  Committees  their  views  upon  these  subjects. 

14th.  The  Two  Committees  are  charged  to  prepare  a  civil  code. 
'  15th.  Their  sittings  will   be  held  at  Paris,  in   the  palace  of  tlie 
Le^slative  Body,  and  they  may  be  convoked  extraordinarily;  for 
the  ratification  of  peace,  or  in  case  of  great  public  danger. 

1 6th.  These  Eesolutions  shall  be  printed,  and  sent,  by  extraordi- 
nary couriers,  to  the  departments,  and  solemnly  published  and  stuck 
u^   in  all  the  communes  of  the  Republic. 

This  decree  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Ancieots,  and 
tbe  Council  of  Five  Hundred  composed  the  following 
A^ddr^s  from  the  Legislative  Body  to  the  French  Peo- 
ple, dated  St.  Cloud,  10th  November  1799 : 

•*  Frenchmen  ! — The  Republic  has,  once  more,  been 

.   *«ved  from  the  attacks  of  the  factious.    Your  faithful 

^^presentatives  have  broken  the  poniards  4n  the  hands 

.^  the  assassins^  who  threatened  you  with  destruction : 

*^®y  felt  that  it  was  time  to  terminate  for  ever  such  ter- 

^We  commotions;  and,  having  consulted  but  their  duty 

*^d    their  courage,  they  are  confident  to  have  proved 

Worthy  of  their  constituents.  * 

**  Frenchmen !  your  mutilated  liberty,  still  bleeding 
ttOQ^  the  wounds  made  by  the  Revolutioftary  Govern- 
^nt,  thought  to  have  found  sheher  under  a  constitution 
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which  promised  at  least  some  rest.    The  want  of  repose 
was  generally  felt,  a  deep  terror  was  still  impressed  on 
every  soul,  and  the  awful  crisis  was  not  forgotten.    Your 
military  glory  might  have  effaced  the  most  wonderful 
achievements  of  antiqufity.     Struck  with  admiration,  the 
Europeans  were  elated  with  your  glory,  and  made  secret 
vows  for  the  object  you  aimed  at;  in  short,  your  enemies 
sued  for  peace :  everything  seemed  to  co-operate  to  en- 
sure you,  at  last,  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  liberty  and 
happiness;  that  happiness  and  that  liberty  which  alone 
can  ensure  it  seemed  likely  to  reward  such  generous  en- 
deavours.    But  seditious  men  have  constantly  attacked 
with  boldness  the  weak  side  of  your  constitution  ;  they 
have  cunningly  availed  themselves  of  those  articles  which 
might  lead  to  new  commotions.     The  constitutional  sys- 
tem has  been  but  a  string  of  revolutions,  in  different 
shapes,  of  which  the  several  factions  have  taken  advan- 
tage :  even  those  who  wished  the  most  to  abide  by  the- 
Constitution  have  been  often  compelled  to  enforce  ita^ 
violation  to  prevent  its  destruction.    From  such  an 
fettled  state  of  government  proceeded  the  still  more  an 
settled  state  of  legislation,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  o 
social  men  have  been  abandoned  to  the  whims  of  faction 
and  events.     It  is  high  time  to  put  a  period  lo  such  com- 
motions ;  it  is  high  time  to  give  solid  guarantees  to  the 
liberty  of  the  citizens,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
to  the  independence  of  the  constitutional  powers ;  in  a 
word,  to   the  Commonwealth,  the  name  of  which  has 
served  but  too  often  to  authorize  the  violation  of  all  prin« 
ciples :  it  is  high  time  that  the  Great  Nation  may  have  a 
becoming  government,  a  steady  and  wise  government, 
who  may  give  you  a  speedy  and  solid  peace,  and  ensure 
you  a  real  happiness.    Frenchmen  !  those  are  the  motives 
which  have  occasioned   the  energetic  measures  of  the 
legislature.     In  order  to  obtain  more  rapidly  the  final  and 
complete  restoration  of  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion a  temporary  government  is  instituted  :  they  are  in- 
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vested  vriih  a  sufficient  power  to  enforce  the  respect  of 
the  laws,  to  protect  the  peaceful  citizens,  and  to  repress 
all  the  conspirators  and  wicked  men.    Royalty  shall  no 
longer  rear  its  head :  the  frightful. remains  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  shall  disappear;  republic  and  liberty 
shall  cease  to    be  phantoms  t  a  new  age  shall  begin. 
Frenchmen !   stand  by  your  magistrates :  nothing  can 
diminish  the  zeal  of  those  who  have  bad  the  coura&:e  to 
conceive  such  flattering  and  sublime  hopes  fur  your  wel- 
fare :  the  success  now  depends  on  your  confidence,  on 
your  union,  and  on  your  wisdom.     Soldiers  of  liberty ! 
you  will  be  deaf  to  every  perfidious  insinuation ;  you  will 
pursue  your  victorious  career ;  you  will  conquer  peace, 
in  order  to  come  back  among  your  brothers,  to  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  you  have  ensured  them,  and  to  receive  from 
the  national  gratitude  the  honours  and  the  rewards  wor-* 
thy  of  your  glorious  deeds. 

"  Long  live  the  Republip  !*' 
BaonSaparte,  in  the.  interim,  was  busied  in  preparing  a 
Pfpclamation,  with  the  assistance  of  his  secretary,  Bou- 
rienne,  and  it  was  issued  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  the 
19ih  Brumaire,  (10th  November,  1799)  in  the  following 
form: 

PROCLAMATION 

Of  the  Commander^n^irf,  Buonaparte. 

*  On  my  return  to  Paris  I  found  discord  reigning  among  all  the 
.Constituted  Authorities,  and  that  they  agreed  only  respecting  one 
^Ui,  y'lz,  '  That  the  constitution  was  half  destroyed,  and  was  una- 
Ueto  save  the  cause  of  Liberty.'  All  parties  came  to  me,  entrusted 
.  oie  with  their  designs,  disclosed  to  me  their  secrets,  and  solicited 
'  Biy  lupport.  I  refused  to  lend  myself  to  any  party.  The  Council 
of  Elders  called  nie  before  them,  I  obeyed  the  calU  A  plan  of 
fCneral  restoration  had  been  concerted  by  men  in  whom  the  nation 
ii  accustomed  to  behold  the  defenders  of  liberty,  of  equality,  of  pro*> 
|ierty.  This  plan  required  a  calm  and  free  investigation,  unbiassed 
by  any  influence  or  by  any  fears.  Agreeably  to  this  idea,  the  Coun* 
i;il  of  Elders  resolved  upon  transferring  the  Legislative  Body  to  St. 

Vot.  HL  K  k 
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Cloud  :  they  charged  me  with  the  military  force  necessary  to  pv^ 
tcct  their  independence.    I  deemed  it  a  duty  I  owed  to  n^y  fellow 
citizens,  the  soldiers,  vrho  are  perishing  in  our  armies,  and  the  nati- 
onal glory,  acquired  by  their  blood,  to  accept  that  command.    The 
Councils  assembled  at  6t.  Cloud ;  the  Eepublican  troops  watch  over 
their  external  security ;-  but  assassins  make  terror  prerail  in  the  in- 
terior.   Several  Deputies  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  armed 
'with  stilettos  and  pistols,  circulated  all  around  them  the  threats  and 
terrors  of  death.     The  plans  that  were  to  be  developed  are  liocured  ; 
the  majority  disorganized,  the  most  intrepid  speakers  disconcerted, 
and  the  proposal  and  agitation  of  any  wise  measure  became  utterly 
useless,  I  communicated  my  indignation  and  my  sorrow  to  %he  Comi'- 
cil  of  £lders ;  I  requested  to  be  allowed  to  secure  the  exception 
their  generous  designs ;  I  represented  to  them  the  calamities  of  the 
country  by  which  they  had  been  suggested;  they  joined  me  in  new 
testimonies  of  their  constant  determination.  I  appeared  in  the  Coun* 
cil  of  Five  Hundred  alone,  without  arms,  my  head  uncovered,  such 
as  the  Elders  had  received  and  applauded  me.    I  went  to  remind  Ike 
majority  of  the  intentions  by  which  they  were  animated,  and  to  as^ 
sure  them  that  they  might  rely  on  their  power.     The  stilettos,  by 
which  the  Deputies  were  menaced,  were  immediately  raised  against 
him  who  wished  to  be  their  deliverer.    Twenty  assassins  darted  ypoa 
me  and  aimed  at  my  breast;  the  grenadiers  of  the  Legislative  B&dy» 
whom  I  had  left  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  ran  up  and  threw  themsdfi^ 
between  the  assassins  and  me;  one  of  these  brave  grenadiers,  asmed 
I'home,  received  a  blow  of  a  stiletto,  which  pierced  J^is  cloth|~*they 
carried  me  olf.    At  the  same  moment,  the  cries  of  <^  Declare  him  OB 
outlaw  I**  were  heard  against  the  man  who  wished  to  defend  the  law. 
It  was  the  frantic  cry  of  the  assassin  against  the  forc^  destined  to  rob 
him  of  his  prey. — They  thronged  round  the  President  with  threats  in 
their  mouths,  and  arms  in  their  hands;  they  ordered  him  to  put  the 
question  of  outlawry.    I  was  informed  of  this,  and  gave  orders  to 
rescue  him  from  their  fury,  and  accordingly  six  grenadiers  brought 
him  out.     Immediately  after,  some  grenadiers  of  the  Legislative 
Body  entered,  at  the  pas  de  charge,  into  the  hall,  and  cleared  it.  TTie 
factious  leaders,  being  thus  intimidated^  dispersed  and  went  avray* 
The  majority,  rescued  from  their  attempts,  freely  and  peaceably  re- 
turned to  the  hall  of  their  sittings,  and  heard  the  propositions  which 
were  to  be  juade  for  the  public  safety,  deliberated  upon  4:hem,  and 
prepared  the  salutary  resolution,  which  is  to  become  the  new  and  pro- 
visional law  of  the  Eepublic— Frenchmen !  you  will  doubtless  recog- 
nize in  this  conduct  the  zeal  of  a  soldier  of  Liberty,  and  of  a  citi^fen 
devoted  to  the^Republic.    Views  directed  to  conservation,  to  protec- 
tion, to  liberal  purposes,  will  resume  their  influence  by  the  disper^n 
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^f  incendiaries  who  oppressed  the  Council;  and  who,  though  they 
x-endered  themselves  the  most  odious,  never  ceased  to  be  the  roost 
tf^ontemptible  of  mankind.  >^ 

(Signed)  "  Buonaparte. 

"  Alsx.  Bsrthi£b.'' 

Whilst  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  engaged  in 
^oaiposing  its  Address  to  the  People^  and  Buonaparte  was 
l^usi^d  in  promulging  his  Proclamation,  the  Council  of 
Ancients  were  employed  in  discussing  the  decree  sent  to 
-tbem  from  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred:  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  Council  of  Ancients  announced  their 
a.pprobation  of  it;  and  the  Three  Consuls  went  to  the 
Oouncil  of  Five  Hundred,  where  the  President,  Luciea 
Suonapart^,  spbke  to  them  thus : 
-*'  Citizens  ! 
"  The  greatest  people  upon  earth  entrust  you  with  their 
^iestinies;  within  three  months  the  public  opinion  shall 
Judge  you.     Domestic  happiness,  general  liberty,  the  clis- 
^esaes  of  the  armies,  and  peace,  all  these  are  entrusted  to 
yoa»    You  must  have  courage  and  zeal  to  accept  such  an 
'Qiportant  trust  and  such  high  functions ;  but  you  are  sup« 
ported  bj  the  confidence  of  the  nation  and  of  the  armies; 
^t^d^  besides,  it  is  well  known  to  the  .Legislature  that  your 
soul^are  entirely  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.'* 

TUhe  Consuls  then  took  the  oath  to  preserve  liberty  and 

Quality,  and  returned  to  Paris  about  four  in  the  morning 

^f  the  Uth  of  November,  and  entered  upon  their  func- 

tious  immediately.  The  seal  of  the  Repiublic  was  changed, 

^d  the  newspapers  were  stopped  at  the  post-office,  and 

ite-w  ones  printed,  to  inform  the  departments  of  all  that 

^d  been  transacted.    In  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  fol- 

'^wing  Address  from  the  Consuls  was  read  through  PariSi 

V  torch-Iight  : 

THE  CONSULS  TO  THE  FKENCH  PEOPLE. 

"  Pui^,  21st  BraiiMure»  (13th  November)  8th  Ymt 
of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 

"  Tnt  Coiistitution  of  the  Third  Year  was  perishing;   it  could 
•tttthcr  ensure  your  right  nor  its  own  safety.    Repeated  violations  de 
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prived  it  for  ever  of  the  respect  of  the  people;  several  odious  tn4 
rapacious  fisictions  desolated  the  Republic.  Frajpce  was.  at  last,  on  tii6 
very  brink  of  a  total  ruiu. 

**  The  Patriots  have  agreed  upon  a  plan.  Those  men  who  might 
hav^  been  dangerous  to  you  have  been  discarded :  those  who  may  be 
useful  to  you^  ^nd  those  who  behave  well  in  the  national  represtenta* 
tion.  have  never  abandoned  the  banners  of  liberty^ 

Frenchmen!  the  Republic  being  better  settled  in  that  rank  of 
Europe,  which  she  should  never  have  lost,  will  see  th6  hopes  of  her 
citizens  accomplished  and  her  glorious  destinies  fulfill^. 

Take  with  \x%the  oath  qfaUtgicmQC  to  the  Republic  one  and  indvoid* 
pie,  grounded  on  equality,  on  libertt^  and  on  the  ^BPiESENTATir^ 

SrSTEM. 

(Signed)  "  Rog^r  Ducos, 

"  buokaparte4 
"  Sieves.'* 
("  A  true  copy.)     Signed  Htigties  Bernard  Maret 
Secretary  General." 

This  change  in  the  government  was  agreeable  to  tha 
people^  because  the  Directory,  whom  they  hat^d  for  theii 
corruption  and  despised  for  their  weakqess,  was  removed- 
Zt  Was  clamoured  against  by  the  Jacobuis,  because  theji 
saw  that  their  strength  was  departing  from  them  ^nd  thai 
their  own  designs  were  frustrated;  but  their  murmure 
•wdre  as  effectually  suppressed  as  their  efforts,  hy  the  ar- 
rest of  their  leaders :  they  had  not  eveix  the  means  o: 
turning  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  fallen  Direc- 
tors ;  although^  if  they  had  once  more  emerged  lute 
notice,  it  would  have  exposed  them  to  ridicule  and  danger 
Sieyes  and  Ducos  were  in  the  new  Executive;  and  leasi 
of  all  did  the  other  Ex-directors  court  popular  observar 
tion.  Barras,  had  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  and  con- 
soled himself  with  the  enjoyments  which  his  riches  offer- 
ed  to  his  voluptuousness.  Gohier,  the  late  President  qi 
the  Directory,  had  lost,  with  the  costume  of  his  office^ 
all  the  consei^uence  which  he  derived  from  its  distinctive 
character.  Moulins  was  so  much  the  creature  of  fear, 
that,^having  fled  from  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger^  l^c 
trembled  lest  the  new  Consuls  should  seek  to  punish  him. 
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fo  jr  the  very  act  of  weakness  which  assisted  in  lifting  them 
irK  t:o  office.  The  Directory^  then,  had  sunk,  never  to  rise 
ag^flin,  either  into  power  as  magistrates  or  esteem  as  men.  * 

The  Revolution  of  the  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH 

PRELUM  AIRE  was  a  revolution  of  force  without  bloodshed, 
which  raised  a  military  government  upon  the  ruins  of 
those  other  revolutions,  that  had,  alternately,  originated 
in  opinion  and  in  terror,  and  that  had  failed  in  securing 
the  happiness  and  liberty  of  the  people,  because  the  good 
men  thought  many  were  not  energetic,  and  because  the 
vile  and  the  vicious  succeeded  in  duping  the  honest,  of 
the  nation  and  destroying  its  virtue.  This  Revolution, 
which  effected  so  mucb,  is  remarkable  for  having  beea 
accomplisbed  without  bloodshed  or  sanguinary  punish*' 
^ent.  The  bayonet  was  shown,  and  was  as  much  respect- 
ed as  a  more  legitimate  argument  would  have  been;  that 
It  Was  not  used  was,  because  no  resistance  could  be*  op- 
posed to  it  by  men  in  whom  the  people  had  no  confi« 
^^Hce.  Buonapart6  and  the  array  were  the  founders  of 
Wie  new  government,  and  military  pomp  and  etiquette 
united  with  its  magisterial  functions. 


THE  END  OF  CHAP.  XVII, 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I 

State. of  the  Population  and  Agriculture  of  France  at  the 
Time  Buonaparte  became  Consul. 

-Buonaparte  having  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
government  of  the  Directory,  and  himself  being  invested 
wittli  the  Consular  Dignity,  it  is  interesting  to  iaqoiiv 
what  strength  and  resources  then  remained  to  France  a^ 
ter  so  many  convulsions,  and  such  violent  reyoiotions  of 
her  system. — ^I'he  number  of  inhabitants,  the  appropria- 
tion qf  their  industry,  the  quantity  of  land  in  cpltivatioi^ 
the  state  of  manufactures  and  trade^  are  the  material 
points  upon  whic  i  the  statesman  will  solicitously  endea- 
\6ur  to  obtain  information,  before  he  attempts  to  better    / 
the  condition  of  a  country,  whose  body  politic  lis  eiu 
feebled  and  deranged,  •  " 

France  was  estimated  by  the  Constituent  Assemblyi  be^ 
fore  the  war,  to  contain  a  population  of  fi6,S63,074.    M. 
Necker,  in  a  calculation  made  ten  years  before,  mentions 
the  number  to  have  been  24,800,000,  and  expresses  his  firm 
belief  that  tlie  yearly  births  at  that  time  an^ounted  to 
above  a  million.  It  appears  that  the  population  of  France 
remained  undiminished,  in  spite  of  all  the  causes  of  de* 
structi9n  which  operated  upon  it  during  the  course  of  the 
Revolution;  and  that  however  severely  her  manufactured 
had  suffered,  her  agriculture  had  increased  rather  thaci- 
lessened.    Those  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  th^ 
destruction  of  the  manufactures,  and  who  did  not  go 
the  armies,  betook  themselves  to  the  labours  of  agricul 
ture;  at  the  same  time  the  absence  of  a  large  portion  o 
the  best  and  most  vigorous  hands  raised  the   price* o 
labour;  and  as  trom  the  new  land  brought  into  cultiva — 
tion,  and  the  absence  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  great-' 
est  consumers  in  foreign  countries,  the  price  of  prpvi^- 
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isdil  not  rise  in  proportion,  this  advance,  in  the  price 
\aboar  not  only  operated  as  a  powerful  encouragement 
mavrl^ge,  but  enabled  the  peasants  to  live  better,  and 
)  teat  a.  greater  number  of  their  children. 
Tb^  "dumber  of  small  farmers  and  proprietors  in  France 
^TM  always  great,  and  the  sale  and  division  of  many  of  the 
Wge  domains,  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  considerably  in- 
cwased  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  during  the  Re- 
volotion;  whilst,  as  a  part  of  these  domains  consisted  ot 
ptita  and  chaces,  new  territory  was  given  to  the  plough* 
AlthoQgh  the  land  tax  was  heavy,  and  injudiciouslyimpos- 
rij  that  disadvantage  was  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the 
WBwral  of  the  former  oppressions  under  which'the  cul- 
.^vatDt  laboured :  and  the  sale  and  division  of  the  great 
dooniDS  Was  as  a  clear  advantage  on  the  side  of  agricuU 
'  tore, 

'  Thus  the  means  of  subsistence  at  least  remained  unim* 
.  pwred,  if  they  did  not  increase;  whilst  the  births  in- 
CfOBed,  and  the  deaths  of  those  remaining  in  the  country 
^UDinished';  and  it  appears,  that,  including  those  who  fell 
^  the  armies,  and  by  violent  means,  the  deaths  did  not 
^ceeU  the  births  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution. 

%e  estimate  of  the  papulation,  at  the  period  of  th6 
^stituent  Assembly,  has  already  been  mentioned*  and 
^this  time  the  number  of  persons  to  a  square  league  was 
''^koned  996.  In  the  year  Six  of  the  Republic,  the  re- 
^h  of  the  Bureau  de  Cadzster  gave  a  population  of 
^^fiiiifi54,  and  the  number  to  a  square  league  1,020.  la 
^ycar  Seven,  D6pere  calculated  the  whole  population 
.  ^^rance  at  33,501,094,  of  which  28,8  «0,694  belonged  to 
***cieat  France;  the  number  to  a  square  league  being 

Moi. 

Here,  however,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  though  the 
^'^ical  population  of  France  mia:ht  not  have  suffered 
^  the  Revolution  ;  yet,  that  if  her  losses  were  in  any 
78>te  equal  to  some  conjectures  on  the  subject,  l\er  mi- 
^^y  strength  could  not  have  been  unimpaired.    Her 
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population  consisted  of  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
usual  of  women  and  children;  and, the  body  of  unmarri- 
ed persons,  of  a  military  age,  diminished  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner.  At  all  times  the  number  of  males,  of  a  mi- 
litary age  in  France,  was  small  in  proportion,  on  account 
of  the  tendency  to  marriage,  and  the  great  number  of 
children. 

The  Official  Reports  from  the  Departments,  afford  use- 
ful information  respecting  the  agriculture  of  France,  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth  Brunqaire. 
Out  of  seventy-eight  reports  si^  are  of  opinion  .that  it  is 
improved ;  ten,  that  it  is  deteriorated  ;  seventy  demand 
that  it  should  be  encouraged  in  general ;  thirty-two  com- 
plain of  **  the  multiplicity  of  inclosures ;''  and  twelve 
^demand  **  the  encouragement  of  inclosures."  One  of  the 
reports  mentions,  *^  the  prodigious  quantity  of  waste  lands 
put  in  cultivation  within  a  short  time,  and  of  labour  be- 
ing increased  excessively  beyond  the  numbeir  of  labourers;" 
and  others'speak  of  ^^  a  great  quantity  of  land  having  been 
for  several  years  laid  down  for  cultivation,"  which  ap- 
peared to  be  successful  at  first,  but  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  cultivate  less,  and  cul- 
tivate well.  Many  of  the  reports  notice  the  cheapness  of 
corn,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  vent  for  this  commodity; 
and  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  respecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  national  domains,  it  is  observed,  that  **  hav- 
ing created  a  greater  number  of  small  farmer*,  and  great- 
ly encouraged  inolosures,  commodities  were  in  a  certain 
degree  augmented;  but  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  the 
yncultivated  pastures  no  longer  existing,  had  tended  to 
diminish  the  number  of  cattle."  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  should  seem  that  though  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  does  not  appear  to  have  been  conducted  judici- 
ously, so  as  to  obtain  a  large  surplus  produced,  yet  that 
the  absolute  produce  had  by  no  means  been  diminished 
during  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  attempt  to  bring  so 
much  new  land  under  cultivation  had  contributed  to  make 
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tlie  scarcity  of  labourers  still  more  slensible ;  ahd  if  tha 
food  of  the  country  did  not  decrease  during  the  Revolu^ 
tioDi  the  high  price  of  labour  must  have  operated  as  a 
most  powerful  encouragement  t6  population  among  the 
labouring  part  of  the  society. 

Of  the  state  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable  establish** 
mentSy  of  the  prevalence  of  beggary,  and  the  mortality 
among  the  exposed  children,  a  most  deplorable  picture  is 
drawn  in  almost  all  the  reports.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  hospitals  and  i?haritable  establishments  lost  almost  . 
the  whole  of  their  revenues  during  the  Revolution;  and 
this  sudden  substraction  of  support  from  a  great  number ' 
of  people,  who  had  no  other  reliance,  together  #ith  the 
known  failure  of  manufactures  in  the  towns,  and  the  very 
great  increase  of  illegitimate  children,  might,  produce  all 
the  distressing  appearances  described  in  the  reports,  with- 
out impeaching  the  great  fact  of  the  meliorated  condition 
of  agricultural  labourers  in  general,  necessarily  arising 
from  the  acknowledged  high  price  of  labour,  and  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  corn.  If  the  Poor's  Rates  of 
England  were  suddenly  abolished  there  would,  undoubt- 
edly, be  the  most  complicated  distress  among  those  who 
were  before  supported  by  them  ;  but  it  would  not,  there^ 
fore,  follow,  that  either  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
part-  of  the  society  in  general,  or  the  population  of  the 
country  would  suffer  from  it. 

It  should  seem  from  these  facts  and  conclusions,  (which 
are  partly  the  labour  of  a  gentleman  who  has  recently 
written  a  very  elaborate  Work  upoii  Population,)  that, 
at  the  time  Buonaparte  became  Consul  of  the  French  Re* 
pnblic»  its  population,  was  thirty-three  millions  and  a 
half;  that  land  was  more  equally  divided  than  before  the 
Revolution;  thai  although  the  breed  of  cattle  might  have 
been  somewhat  reduced,  more  land  was  therefore  brought 
into  cultivation ;  and  that  there  was  absolutely  more  lan4 
laid  down  for  tillage  than  could  be  cultivated ;  that  morf 

Vol.  IIL  l  1 
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corn  ^[51$  iproduce4  than  could  be  coDSttmed ;  and  that, 
altbougtiitbe^pric^  ofprovUioas  was  extremely  low,  the 
price  ^fjaboiir  was  very: high. 

The  .^ypliition,  theo,  h|id  wrought  a  very  considerable 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the  people,  tboogh  at  the 
expense  of  millions  of  treasure  and  of  lives,  and  a  series 
of  confusion  which  bad  lasted  during  ten  years.  A  train 
of  accidents  bad  e£feqted  what  no  government  in  the 
afana)s  q(  the  world  had  Qver  accomplished  by  the  power 
of  reason ;  the  price  of  labour  was  high,  and  yet  the  price 
of  grain  was  low;  in  other  words,  provisions  were  easily 
procurable  by  the  mass  ot  the  people.    If  existing  go* 
vemmenis  were  happily  endowed  with  both  wisdom  and 
honesty,  they  might  improve  this  circumstance  for  the 
benefit  of  their  respective  countries ;  for  the  eanses  are 
dear  and  apparent,  and  require  no  elucidation  by  meta- 
pjiiysical  research.    The  emigrations  and   confiscatioof 
that  had  taken  place,  had  swelled  the  national  domains 
prodigiously,  and  tbe  lands  had  been  sold  at  very  smsH 
prices,  which  had  enabled  persons,  whose  capitieJa  were 
discharged  by  the  disorder  of  the  Revolution,  to  direct 
their  attention  to  agriculturaUmprovements.     The  decflt:} 
of  trade,  and  the  insecurit}*  of  the  funds,  induced  people 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  whilst  the  demand  of  the  armies  f^^ 
men,  kept  the  labourers  from  encreasing  too  rapidly. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  tbe  French  Governm< 
n^ver  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  the  practice  of 
porting  provisions;  Necessity  made  agriculture  the  m^ 
of  employing  capital,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  gi 
and  ^very  other  article,  was  proportionably  cheap.     H? 
the  French  government  raised  the  price  of  corn,  by 
mitting  it  to  be  exported,  the  effect  would  have  been 
same  as  if  the  capitals  had  been  drawn  off  by  the  allur"^ 
ments  of  trade,  or  by  high  prices  of  the  public  func::^ 
Nobody  was  willing  to  trust  the  Government,  and 
want  of  public  credit  conferred  a  double  benefit  on  d 
nation  ;  first,  it  escaped  the  burden  of  interest  on  a  deb^ 
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and^  secondly,  it  had  ^  wtible  capital  of  the  country 
employed  in  the  production  of^inteiiial  plenty.  Thii  «tate 
of  thing!  forms  a  itriking  coiitrast  to  the  wrelchedness  of 
nations  whose  goyemments  at«-in  bl^h  credit  with  money 
jobbers;  bat  theinditference  of  persons  in  gene  hit,  to 
this  interesting  subject)  continties  much  as  it-was  wlieil 
Hume  wrote  upon  it,  ;  *     ;  j:  :■: 

^'  J  must  confess,'  (idays  theft'  writer,)  that  there  is' a 
atraoge  supineness^'from  long  diistom>  crept  into  all  ranks 
of  meoj  with  {rejgian)   to  public-'d^bts;  not  unlike  what 
divines,  so  vehemently  complaih  of  with  regard  to  their 
leligioas  doctrines;    We  all  own,  that  the  most  sanguine 
ianagination  cannot  hope,  eithei'  thie^t  this,  or  any  future 
ministry  will  be  possesl  of  such  rigid  and  steady  frugali- 
ty,'as  to  make  any  considerable  progress  in  th6  payment 
of  our 'debts,  or  ttvat  the  situation  erf  foreign  affitirs  will^ 
&F>  any  long  time^  allow  th^m  leisure  and  tranquillity, 
sufficient  for  such  an  undertaking.   . 
i^  ''/'in ^ times  -^f  pekce  and  security,  when  alone  it  is 
posaible  to  pay  debt,  the  mdqied  interest  are  averse  to 
jpsoeive  partial  payrnept,  whhbh  khey  know  not  how  to 
«liapoBe:  of  to  advantuge;  ajHd'the  landed  interest  are 
mvene  to  continue- the  taaies  requisite  for  that  purpose. 
"Wby^  therefore),  sl^oald  a  :miaiMer  persevere  in  a  mea- 
stire^so  disagreeable  4:o  all  parties  ?•■  -For  the  sake,  I  sup- 
-posc;,  o£  a  posterity,  which  he  ;wiU  never  see,  or''of  a  few 
treasonable,  r^ecting  people,  whose  united  interest,  per-* 
Imps,  will  not-be  able  to  seoore  him  the  Smallest  borough 
in  £ngland.     It  is  not  likely  "we  ihall  eyer  find  any  mi- 
-sister  so  bad  a  politician.    With  regard  to  these  narrow, 
^destructive  maxims  of  politics,  all  ministers  are  expert 
enough. 

'^  What  then  is  to  becotnie^of  hs  ?  •  Weire  we  ever  so 

■ 

^ood  CbrislunDs;  iand  «ver'isO*resigned  to  providence; 
-^tbis,  methinks^  were  a  cui^cMis-- question,  even  consider- 
ed: as  aspecuJatiue  one,  and  what  it  might  not  be  alto- 
gether iimposisft  hie -to  fonu^som'e  conjectural  solution  of. 
llie  events  ber^  will  depeind  litde  upon  the  contingencies 
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seems  to  be  a  natural  progress  of  things,  which  may 
guide  our  reasoning.'  A^  it  would  have  required  but  a 
moderate  share  pf  .pru^jeoce,  when  we  first  began  this 
practice  of  mortgagii^g^  Jo  have  foretold,  from  the  nature 
of  men  and  of  ministers,  t|[iat  things  would  necessarily  be 
carried  to  the  length  we  see ;  so  now  that  they  have,  at 
last,  happily  reached  ityt^t  mayrUpt  be  difficult  to  guess 
at  the  consequence. -t  It  must,  indeed^  be  one  of  these 
two  events ;.  either  the:/iation  must  ieMojf  public  credit, 
or  public  credit  will  d^s(rjoy  the  nation;  .  It  is  impossible 
they  can  both  subsist^  /  after  the  manner  they  biavt 
been  hitherto  managed  ifk  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
nations.  i       ' 

'*  There  was,  indeed,  aoscheme  for  the.  payment  of 
our  debts,  which  w^  proposed  by  an  excellent  citizen, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  above  ^hii^ty  years  ago,  and  which  wai 
much  approved  of  by  some  men  of  sense,  but  never [afxi 
likely  to  take  effect*  .  He  asserted,  <that. there  was  afaibh 
cyin  imaginings  that;  the  public  owed  this  debt;  fokithat 
really  every  individuaji  0ved  a  proportional  share  of  it) 
and  paid,  in  his  taxesj  a  proportional  share  of  the  interest^ 
beside  the  expenses  of  levying  these  taxes.     *  Had -ire 
not  better,  then,*  says  he,  ^  make  a  proportional  distri- 
bution of  the  debt  amongst  us,  and  each  of  us  contribute 
a  sum  suitable,  to  his  property,  and  by  that  mean^)dis- 
charge  at  once  all  our.  fiends  and  public  mortgages  r*  -He 
seems  not  to  have  consideriqd,  that  the  laborious  poor  pay 
a  considerable  part  of  the  taxes  by  their  annual  consump- 
tions, though  they  could  not  advance  at  once,  a  propor- 
tional part  of  the. sum  required.    Not  to  mention,  that 
property  in  money    nd  siock  in  trade  might  easily  be 
concealed  or  disguised ;. and  that  visible  property  in  lands 
and  houses  would, really* at  last  answer  for  the  whole:  an 
inequality  and  oppression^  which  never  would  be  submit- 
ted to..    But,  though  this  project  is  never  likely  to  take 
place;  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,^  that,  when  the 
nation  become  he.<rtily .  ick  of  their  debtst  and  are  cruelly 
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opprest  by  them,  some  daring  projector  may  arisei  with 
vmonary  schemes  for  their  discharge.  And  as  public 
credit  will  begin,  by  that  time^  to  be  a  little  frail,  the 
least  touch  will  destroy  it,  as  happened  in  France;  and 
in  this  manner,  it  will  die  of  the  doctor. 

''  A  too  great  disproportion  among  the  citizens  weak* 
ens  any  statd.  Every  person,  if  possible,  ought  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  in  a  full  possession  of  all  the  ne- 
cessaries, and  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life.  No  one 
caa  doubt,  but  such  an  equality  is  most  suitable  to  human 
nature,  and  diminishes  much  less  from  the  happiness  of 
the  rich  than  it  adds  to  that  of  the  poor.  It  also  aug- 
'  meats  the  power  of  the  state ^  and  makes  any  extraordinary 
taxes  or  impositions  be  ^aid  with  much  more  cheerful- 
ness. Where  the  riches  are  engrossed  by  a  few,  these 
must  contribute  very  largely  to  the  supplying  thie  public 
necessities.  But  when  the  riches  arq  dispersed  among 
mnltjtades,  the  burden  feels  light  on  every  shoulder,  and 
the  taxes  make  not  a  very  sensible  difference  on  any  one's 
way  of  living. 

"  Add  to  this,  that,  where  the  riches  are  in  few  bands', 
these  must  enjoy  all  the  power,  and  will  readily  con- 
spire to  lay  the  whole  burthen  on  the  poor,  and  op- 
press  them  still  further,  to  the  discouragement  of  all 
industry.** 

The  doctrine  of  Hume  has  bfeen  sanctioned  by  the  Re- 
volution^  for  the  mass  of  the  people  were  evidently  bet- 
lered  by  it,  notwithstanding  the  distressing  scenes  that 
had  occurred.  The  ancient  proprietors  still  possessed  a 
desire  to  return  to  their  monopolies,  but  numbers  w^re 
against  them;  and  though  the  Government  assumed 
much  of  the  old  form  and  app^rance,  circumstances 
Kerned  strongly  to  militate  against  its  falling  inta  the 
•ame  hands.  ^ 


THE   END    of'  CHAP.    XVIII. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
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Posiiiofi  of  the  Armies.,. Jtome^  S^c.  captured  by  the 
English.,..Declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  against 
France,... Skirmishes  between  Kjeneral  Melas  and  Cham* 
pionnet  in  Italy. ...Battle  of  Genola....The  Austrians  ad- 
vance towards  Gehoa...^Coni  summoned  to  surrender  by 
General  Melas...  General  Suwarrow  retreats  from  Swit- 
zerland.... Situation  of  the  Austrian  Army  in  consequence^^* 
Reflections  upon  the  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.    - 

The  military  affairs  of  France  on   the  continent  have 
already  been  traced  up  to  the  time  when  Baohapart^  re- 
turned from  Egypt.     It  will  be  recollected  that  General 
iMelas,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy^was  op- 
posed'by  General  Championnet,  and  that  the  Arch(|uke 
Charles,  with  General  Suwarrow,  commanded  the  Atli&c 
Hussian  and  Austrian  armies  against  General  Massecm^ 
in  Switzerland.     Beside  the  operations  of  these  powclr   ^» 
bodies,  there  were  various  minor  skirmishes  which  turn 
mostly  to   the  advantage  of  the  Allies;  and  particular 
as  they  led  to  the  surrender  of  Rome,  nnd  Civita  Vecch— 
to  the  English  squadron,  commanded  by  Captain  Trp^ 
bridge.     In  resuming  the  narrative  of  the  war,  from  t 
period  when  our  Hero  became  the  directing  Soul  of  t 
Republic,  it  will  be  proper  to  shew  what  were  the  vie' 
of  the  Allies,  as  they  may  be  gathered  from  the  Decla 
tion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  arrived  in  Fran  ^■ 
before  th^  overthrofw  of  the  Directory. 

COPY  OF  A  DECLARATION, 

Maie  by  his  MAjtsfr  the  BivrPEitoK  tifall  the  ftusuds,  to  the  Msms^^^ 

of  the  German  Empire. 

**  Hrs  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  ever  air  ^^ 
mated  with  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Sovereigns,  and  wishing  to  put 
stop  to  the  ravagss  and  disorders 'which  have  been  spread,  by  tl 
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inipioiis  government  under  which  France  groans^  to  the  remolM 
countries^^-being  fully  determined  to  dispatch  his  sea  and  land 
forces  ipr  the  support  of  the  sufferers,  and  to  restore  Royalty  in 
Franoe,  without,  however,  admitting  any  partition  of  that  country  ; 
to  re-establish  the  ancient  forms  of  Government  in-  the  United  Ne- 
therlands and  in  the  Swiss  Cantons ;  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
German  empire— *a&d  to  look  for  his  reward  in  the  happiness  and 
tratfquilUty  of  Europe ;  Providence  has  blessed  his  arms,  and  hitherto 
t(e  Russian  troops  have  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  thrones,  .re- 
ligion, and  social  order. 

*'  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  hairing  thus  de- 
dared  his  views,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  is  guided,  addresset 
this  Dedaration  to  all  the  members  of  the  German  Empire,  inviting 
them  to  join  their  forces  with  his,  to  dest;*ov  their  common  enemy  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  found  on  his  ruins  permanent  tranquillity  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity. 

*'  Should  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  perceive  that 
they  support  his  views,  and  rally  around  him,  he  will,  instead  of  re* 
laxing  hit  zeal,  redouble  his  exertions,  and  not  sheath  his  sword^ 
before  he  has  seen  the  downfall  of  the  monster  which  threatens  to 
crush  all  legal  authorities.  But,  should  he  be  left  to  himself,  he  will 
"be  forced  to  recall  his  forces  to  his  states,  and  give  up  a  cause  so 
l^dly  supported  by  those  who  ought  to  have  the  greatest  share  in 
its  triumph.** 

*;  Galchina,  Sept  15,  (O.  S.)  IISS:" 

Genoa  was  the  prize  for  which  both  parties  were  evi- 
o^ently  contending.    The  Austrians  were   collectiag  all 
their  forces  to  surround  it  by  land,  whilst  the  British 
Wjffre  preparing  to  co-operaie  as  effectually  by  sea ;  and 
the  French  were  equally  active  in  endeavouring  to  main* 
tain  the  shock  by  powerful  reinforcements. 
.  General  Melas  received  intelligence  that  the  French 
wpre  collecting  a  large  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Stura^ 
and  dispatched  General  Guttesheim  with  seven  battali* 
ons,  to  plant  himselfln  the  most  advantageous  position,, 
between  Fossano  and  Savigliano,  so  as  to  observe  ac- 
curately all  the  motions  of  the  enemy.     These   posts 
were  attacked,  but  the  Austrian  geileral  maintained  his 
stand. 
Championnet  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Finalei  41 
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mifes  South-east  of  Coni ;  the  Austrian  general,  Melas, 
fixed  his  at  La  Trinite,  39  miles  North-west  by  West  of 
Finale.    Difierent  detachments  of  the  hostile  armies  car* 
lied  on  a  desultory  war  of  posts,  which  had  for  their  ob- 
je<it  the  protection  of  Coni  from  being  invested.    Klenaa, 
who  was  commanded  to  advance  towards  Genoa,  was  re- 
pulsed  by  the  French  general,   Miollis.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  French  marched  upon   Novi,  as  the  post  of 
BochetU''afforded  security  to  the  Northern  parts  of  the 
Genoese  territory.     Novi  was  takeh  by  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  made  an  attack  upon  General  Karaczy, 
at  Rivalta[,  and  threatened  to  make  an  incursion  into  the 
country  of  the  Milanese,  by  the  way  of  Placentia.    Cham- 
pionnet  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Coni,  to  which  place 
he  went  in  person,  after  he  had  entrusted  the  bead  and 
right  of  his  line  to  Si.Cyr,  as  well  as  Genoa  and  the  places 
in  its  vicinity.     Including  the  detachments  he  called  in, 
and  the  army  of  the  Alps,  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  no  more  than  ^5,000  men.    Piiferent  skirmishes  took 
plac^  between  the  advanced  guards  of  the  hostile  armies 
with  various  success,  when  Championnet  determined  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Coni,  by  giving  battle  to  the  ene- 
my; and  conceived  the  design  of  surrounding  the  right 
wing  of  the  Austrian  army  on  the  side  of  Fossano   and 
Savigliano,  to  destroy  their  communications  with  Bra 
and  Turin,  and  compel  Mdas  to  engage  the  Republi- 
cans in  a  situation  much  to  his  disadvantage.     The  Aus- 
trian general,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  himself,  re- 
solved to  embody  an  army  of  Piedmontese.     These  troops 
were  to  be  placed  upon  the  ancient  footing,  and  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  only  without 
being  subject  to  the  Austrian  discipline. 

To  conceal  his  designs,  Championnet  performed  a  va- 
riety of  manoeuvres  with  his  right  wing,  and  gave  orders 
to  Victor  to  assault  the  posts  of  La  Chiusa  and  Villa 
Nova,  which  the  Austrians  abandoned  in  succession.  The 
French   penetrated  as  fur  as  Mendovi,  which  decliaed 
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surreQderingy  wliile  that  city  was  blockaded,  and  other 
posts  fell  into,  the  hands  of  the  Republicans.  The  inten«» 
tions  of  Cbampionnet  having,  at  length,  been  discovered 
by  Melas,  he  ordered  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to 
support  his  right  wing,  and  he  hiu^self  had  projected  the 
plan  of  surrounding  tlie  left  wing  of  the  luench  army, 
The  hostile  armies  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other  be-r 
tweeb  the  Grana  river  and  Stura,  By  the  manoeuvres  otf 
Melas,  with  his  right  wing,  the  French  were  forced  to 
extend. their  left,  receding  farther  from  Coni,  which  en- 
feebled th^ir  line  and  compelled  them  to  fight  against 
snperior  forces. 

^  Championnet  wishing  to  join  the  troops  of  Duhesm^, 
comttaanded  Victor  to  proceed  towards  Fossano.  and 
Grenier  to  Savigliano ;  one  column  was  ordered  against 
Marienoe^  another  against  Genola,  and  a  third  against 
Fossano.  The  divisions  of  the  contending  armies  formed 
OQ  tl^e  morning  of  the  same  d^y,  and  began  their  march 
at  the  same  period.  The  action  was  begun  by  General 
Ott,  who  took  the  route  to  Savigliano,  against  Grenier, 
when  tbes^  divisions  fought  with  determined  bravery, 
using  every  effort  to  turn  each  other.  The  Republican 
infantry  had  to  sustain  the  shocks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
:wbea  they  were,  at  last,  forced  to  fall  back,  accomplishing 
their  retceat  in  good  order'  towards  Savigliano,  which 
place  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  by  the  united  efforts 
of  Ott  and  Mitrowsky.  By  the  loss  of  Savigliano,  Champ 
pionnet  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Valdizzio,  being 
.the  centre  position  of  his  army ;  this  position  was  no  longer 
tenable  by  the  French  general,  without  running  the  hazard 
of  being  surrounded,  on  which  account  he  drew  back  his 
left  wing  to  Cantala,  or  Centale,  four  miles  North  of  Coni. 
No  farther  obstacles  coming  in  the  way  of  Melas,  he  col- 
lected his  troops  before  Contala,  when  the  approach  of 
night  put  a  period  to  the  conflict,  in  which  both  had  suf« 
fered  a  material  loss.  . 
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Cotitala  nvas  abandoned  by  the  French  general  daring 
the  tiight,  a  part  of  his  left  wing  falling  back  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Stura  (extending  in  a  Sooth-west  direction 
from  ^Coni)  and  the  troops  under  Grenier  haying  passed 
the  city  of  Coni,  contiuned  their  retreat  Southwarda  to 
this  left  of  the  torreut  of  the  GessO|  running  on  the  South* 
west  of  the  valley  of  the  Stura.    The  post  of  Morazso 
was  assaulted  by  Melas  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  a  num- 
ber of  Republicans  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms 
to  the  victors,  their  retreat  being  effectually  cut  off.     Th& 
loss  of  the.battlie  of  Genola  compelled  Championnet  t6 
abandon  Coni  to  its  own  resources,' after  having  lost  ua 
different  actions  about  8,000  men.    The  army,  in  three 
columns,  retreated,  the  one  by  Coni,  the  other  fovDiiring 
the  retreat  by  the  Col  de  Tende,  and  a  third  under  Mon« 
dovi,  its  retreat  being  secured  by  the  valley  of  the  Taft* 
aro.    Melas  having  received  information  that  Champioti^ 
net's  forces  were  scattered,  determined  on  the  porsnit  of 
them  into  the  high  vallies,  to  force  them  to  abaadoa 
Coni,  and  to  invest  the  place  to  the  Westward.    The 
Republicans  were  unfortunate  in  all  directions,  the  forces 
under  Duhesme  retreating  across  the  frontiers  of  France 
to  Brian9on  by  the  way  of  Suse,  and  the  division  of  Gre* 
nier  falling  back  on  the   South  to  the  top  of  the  Ap^ 
penines,  near  the  Col  de  Tende. 

To  facilitate  the  siege  of  Coni,  it  was  necessary  to  force 
the  French  to  desert  all  the  posts  they  occupied  in  its 
vicinity.  The  successes  of  Melns  enabled  him  to  summon 
Coni  to  surrender,  but  the  commandant  refusing  to  com- 
ply, he  began  to  bombard  it,  taking  care  to  prevent  it 
from  receiving  assistance  from  any  quarter  whatever. 
Kray,  on  the  other  side,  was  entrusted  with  operations 
equally  interesting.  He  gained  possession  of  Acqui, 
compelling  the  French  to  retreat  towards  the  Scrivia,  who 
posted  themselves  on  the  reverse  of  the  mountains  of 
Novi,  which  they  fortified,  but  from  this  position  they 
were  driven  by  General  Kray,  and  nothing  more  of  the 
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Repi9blifi4ii  conquests  remained  lo  them  in  Italy  except 
the  Iiigurian  Republic ;  and  the  Republican  army  was 
enfeebkd .  by  desertion,  on  account  of  the  want  of  pro « 
vitioniu 

The*  Austrian  general  now  pushed  on  the  siege  of 
CcHii  with  great  vigor.  On  tbe  llth  of  November  the 
division  of  General  Ott  attacked  that  part  of  the  French 
"which  remained  at  Borgo  Saint  Dalmazzo,  and  drove 
thfm  as  far  as  Robbillante :  on  the  same  day  Major- 
general  Somasiva  pursued  them  in  the  valley  of  the 
Stura  9s  far  as  Demoatey  of  which  he  took  possession, 
and  made  lOO  prisoners :  Major-general  Gottersheim 
also  pbliged  the  French  to  evacuate  the  villages  of  La 
Chiusa,  Bovesi  and  Poveragna.  General  Champion- 
pet  had  assembled  his  whole  force  at  Mondovi  and 
upon  the  mountains  behind  the  river  Ellero,  as  far  as 
Monasterlo :  as.  long  as  he  occupied  this  position  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  with  the  siege  of  Goni ;  General 
Melaii  therefore,  gave  orders  that  a  general  attack  should 
be  jnade  on  the  ISth:  for  this,  reason  the  division  of 
Oeneral  Metrowski,  which  had  marched  as  far  as  Che- 
smsco,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  General  Kray,  was 
ordered  tp  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Trinita  on  the  12th, 
and  to  form  the  left  of  the  attack  on  the  town  of  Mon- 
dovi. The  remainder  of  the  army  marched  in  two  eo- 
lumnsyithe  one  by  La  Chiusa,  upon  Monasterlo^  ;he  other 
by  Villa  Nova^  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line. 
From  the  difficulties  of  the  roads  the  attacks  were  not 
made  till  very  late»  and  the  enemy,  without  making  much 
resistance,  abandoned  all  his  positions.  The  people  of 
Mondovi  opened  the  gates  of  the  lower  town  to  the  Aus- 
tk^ians.  The  French  army  retired  by  Vico^  and  evacuated 
|he  citadel  of  Mondovi  in  the  night. 

Sttwarrow  collected  his  army  i|i  the  vicinity  of  Lindau^ 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  rallied  tbe  divisons  under 
Korsakpw,  when  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
far  ^om  being  contemptible,  notwithstanding  he  had  lost 
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i&cre  Ihah  the  half  of  his  original  number*  This  mhf 
kept  possession  of  Bregantz^  wbich  was  a  post  of  consi^ 
derable  importance,  but  without  gaining  any  advaoti^ 
over  the  French,  whilst  the  army  of  the  Rhine  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack  of  Phillipsburg,  in  defiance  of  the 
Archduke  Charies.  The  inactivity  of  the  Combined 
Armies  had  caused  much  surprise,  when  Suwarrow,  having 
sent  back  his  cavah'y  on  his  rear,  began  to  r«treat,  fixing 
his  head- quar tiers  at  Memmingen.  The  corps  of  Conde 
iat  the  gaihe  time  filed  off  upon  Augsburg,  to  take  up  their 
winter  quarters  either  in  that  town  or  its  vinicity.  This 
defection  of  the  Russian  commander  rendered  the«itaa* 
tion  of  the  Archduke  perilous  in  the  extreme,  yet  he  found 
means,  with  60,000  men,  to  keep  up  a  line  of  defence  for 
the  space  of  80  leagues,  from  the  celebrated  pos^  ot 
Nauders,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Engadin,  down  to  PhiKp<<k 
burg,  and  that  too  in  the  presence  of  forces  superior  to 
his  own. 

The  Frencih  having  secured  their  positions  to  the  left 
of  the  Lakfe  of  Constance  followed  up  thfeir'  advantage  6n 
the  side  of  the  Grison?,  by  the  valley  of  Disentis,  oh*  the 
Forder  Rhine.  Soult,  Loison,  and  Mortier,  dislodged 
the  enemy's  rear-guard,  compelling  them  to  retreat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine  by  the  way  of  Feldsbferg  and  the 
bridge  of  Richetiau,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  :  the 
Republicans  penetrated  no  farther.  Massena  employed 
no  efforts  to  compel  the  Austrians  to  abandon  the  whole 
of  the  Grisons,  since  he  could  at  that  period  have  pro- 
posed to  himself  no  object  sufficient  to  justify  such  an 
effusion  of  human  blood.  The  different  corps  of  his  army 
were  collected  by  him  and  concentrated  on  Basil  and 
Zurich;  the  intrench  men  ts  at  the  latter  place  he  raised 
and  enlarged,  while  all  the  passes  on  the  side  of  St.  Gothard 
were  blocked  up  by  snow. 

Prince  Charles  found  it  very  difficult  to  hold  the  army 
of  the  Rhine  in  check,  after  the  desertion  of  Suwarrow ; 
for  the  contending  armies  were  so  equally  balanced^  that 
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t^hiTipsbiirg  was  twice  blockaded  by  the  French.  It  would 
Ixe  vain  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  departure  of  the  Russians 
at80  critical  a  moment;  scarcely  any  conduct,  of  what- 
ever kind,  thai  Austria  could  have  been  guilty  of,  would 
have  justified  such  a  dereliction  from  every  principle  of 
honour,  as  to  desert  an  ally  at  a  moment  when  hisowa 
power  was  uuable  to  protect  him.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Russian  generals  complained  of  their  services.not  being 
sufficiently  acknowledged  by  the  Austrians ;  and  the  ca- 
pricious disposition  of  the  Emperor  Paul  required  no 
stronger  ground  of  jealousy  to  lead  him  to  any  rash  deter- 
mination. The  Archduke  Charles  received  notice,  abqu^ 
the 'middle  of  November,  that  the  Russian  generals  had 
receiFed  orders  to  return :  but,  as  the  season  opposed 
manjc  obstacles  to  their  retreat,  hopes  were  entertained^ 
that  the  joint  entreaties  of  the  British  and  Austrian 
cabinels  might  induce  the  Emperor  to  change  his  resolu- 
tion. 

It  waS'  now  discovered,  that  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Kassias  was  nothing  more  than  an  elevated  savage,  whose 
nnhending  mind  resisted  all  the  powers  of  reasoning. 
Exhortation  was  in  vain :  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
been  neglected,  and  he  (pursued  only  his  resentment,  with- 
out regarding  the  consequences.  A  more  unfortunate 
circumstance  had  not  occurred  for  the  Allies  since  the 
defection  of  the  King  of  Prussia:  it  was  an  evil  without 
a  mixture  of  good ;  and  was  the  more  unprincipled,  as  the 
other  powers  in  the  Confederacy  had  supplied  contingents 
towards  very  extensive  arrangements  for  the  ensuing 
-campaign,  upon  the  presumed  co-operation  of  the  Russian 
forces.  Fortune,  however,  favoured  the  Allies  at  this 
juncture,  by  the  necessity  under  which  the  French  Go- 
vernment was  laid  of  sending  troops  into  their  own  De- 
partments, to  quell  the  insurrections  of  the  Chouaii»  and 
various  bodies  of  Royalists,  who  wera  still  struggling  to 
re>^stablish  the  Bourbons. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Similar  Afucdotes  of  Cromwell  and  BuonapartL...Ne9i 
Ministry  under  the  Consuls,,. .Revival  of  Public  Credit...* 
Decree  of  Deportation  and  Imprisonment  against  Fifif^ 
nine  Persons.. ..Jfierwards  virtualfy  rew>ked...,Deer€€  m 
Favour  of  the  Pricats.... Humane  Decree  retpecting  skip* 
wrecked  Emigrants,...The  Consuls  give  JMotiee  to  the  BritiA 
Government,  that  they  decline  maintaining  the  Drtnck  Pru 
soners  in  England,  and  the  reasoning  upon  which  it  was 
justified.,..Company  of  Comedians  raised,  and  the  Lae^H 
of  the  Palais  Royal  collected  for  the  Use  of  the  Army  of 
JEgypt..,.Jddress  of  Buonaparte,  as  Consul,  to  the  jtrmy 
qf  the  East...,  Popularity  of  the  Consular  Government,..* 
Establishmcjit  qf  a  Sinking  Fund  for  extinguishing  tke 
National  Debt.,,. A  Loan  voted  to  the  Consuls  byAcelama* 
tion.... Talleyrand  re-appointed.^.New  Arrangements  in 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Cromwell,  who  snatched  the  reins  of  power  from 
the  scrambling  factions  that  had  overset  the  tbrone;-<^ 
whose  government,  as  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  after  refusing  the  crown  that  was  tendered  to 
him,  prolonged  the  interregnum  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns; 
— whose  prudence  projected,  and  whose  energy  secured, 
the  maritime  superiority  of  his  country; — he^  who 
humbled  its  enemies  by  his  arms,  and  by  his  negociations 
retained  all  the  advantages  of  victory; — he,  to  whose  con- 
summate wisdom  and  admirable  genius  we  owe  our  naval 
grandeur; — that  very  Cromwell,  when  a  private  indepen- 
dent gentleman,  holding  an  inferior  rank  in  the  King's 
army,  being  discontented  with  the  caprices  of  the  Court, 
the  fooleries  of  the  people,  and  the  knavery  of  both,  de- 
termined to  quit  the  kingdom,  for  a  country  in  which  his 
talents  would  be  better  appreciated.     He  was  stepping 
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on  board  the  vessel  that  was  to  waft  him  away  from  his 
native  shores,  when  a  warrant,  issned  by  the  King,  re* 
strained  him  from  leaving  the  kingdom.    If  Charles  I. 
had  not  injudiciously  exercised  his  prerogative,  Crom- 
well would  never  have  had  it  in  his  po]Rrer  to  have  order- 
ed the  death-warrant  of  that  Sovereign.    Charles,  per« 
liaps^  would  neither  have  been  executed  as  a  criminal 
against  the  people,  by  the  Republicans,  nor  have  been 
canonised  as  a  martyr  by  the  Royalists.    Another  saint's 
day  would  not.  have  been  added  to  the  Calender,  by  the 
church  and  state  bishops,  nor  would  such  of  the  good 
people  of  England,  as  are  observers  of  time  and  seasons, 
have  been  politically  divided  into  two  parties.    It  would . 
not  have  been  a  question  of  conscience,  in  the  nineteenth 
centoryt  whether  tlie  thirtieth  of  January  should  be  kepi 
as  the  aniversary  fast  of  a  martyred  monarch,  or  as  an 
anniversary  festival  to  commemorate  the  justice  iofltcted 
by  the  people,  upon  a  tyrant  and  a  traitor. 

This  incident  in  the  life  of  Cromwell^  is  naturally  sug« 
gested  at  the  moment  when  Buonaparte  attuned  the 
supreme  power  in  France,  by  the  recollection,  that,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  military  fame,^he  was  constrained  to 
resaain  in  the  French  army  against  his  own  inclination, 
which  prompted  him  to  go  to  Constantinople.  The  mind 
wfll,  iqvolnntarily,  parallel  these  corresponding  events  in 
the  lives  of  two  men,  eminent  for  having  risen  from  ob»> 
scurity  to  the  rule  of  two  great  Empires.  The  renown 
of  Cromwell  will  blazon  in  English  History,  and  be  in  the 
memory  of  England  and  her  enemies  as  long  as  our  annals 
and  the  faculties  of  memory  remain :  the  fame  of  Buona- 
parte will  live  as  long,  and  the  similarity  of  their  fortunes 
wiUoften  recur  to  the  recollection. 

Near  a  century  and  a  half  of  years  have  passed  since 
Cromwell  triumphed  over  the  turbulence  of  the  times  in 
wrhich  he  lived ;  since  he  passed  the  barrier  of  being,  and 
was  laid  in  the  narrow  house  for  ever.  When  we  read  of 
him,  it  U  of  a  man  of  other  ages^  whose  career  is  ended. 
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and  of  whom  every  thing  has  been  told  that  it  is  no# 
possible  to  know ;  hot  Buonaparte  is  of  our  own  times, 
and  has  influenced^  and  is  influencing  our  own  affiairs. 
Those  who  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  read  of  him,  are 
anxious  to  know  more.  The  biographer  has  to  toil  for 
information  through  the  tedious  details  of  the  politican, 
to  collect  the  facts  that  lie  scattered  in  the  pages,  of. the 
annalist,  and  to  preserve  the  anecdotes  that  would  hav^ 
otherwise  been  destroyed  with  the  temporary  pages  of  the 
journalist.  He  has  already  represented  what  events  oc- 
curred to  the  period  when  Buonaparte  became  Consul  of 
the  Republic,  the  important  incidents  subsequent  to  his 
elevation  are  now  to  be  related. 

.  The  new  Consuls  entered  immediately  upon  an  exeN 
cise  of  their  functions;  it  had  been  settled  that  there 
should  be  no  president  of  the  Consulate,  but  that  one 
Consul  should  be  in  constant  attendance  to  his  duty,  and 
each  attend  in  rotation.  Maret,  who  had  been  ambassador 
at  Naples,  was  ap|>ointed  Secretary  General  of  the  Con- 
sulate» 

Intermediate  commissions  of  the  Councils  of  Ancients 
and  Five  Hundred  assembled,  and  passed  some  resolutionsi 
abrogating  former  obnoxious  decrees,  substituting  a  war 
tax  in  lieu  of  a  forced  loan,  ordering  the  payment  of  the 
annuities  and  pensions  in  a  more  regular  and  equitable 
manner,  and  adopting  a  new  system  of  finance.  The 
decisive  measures  of  the  new  Government  revived  public 
confidence,  and  the  funds  rose  very  rapidly,,  whilst  its 
temper  towards  those  who  were  not  likely  to  approve  its 
procee<lings  was  manifested,  by  a  Decree,  which  ordered 
the  deportation  to  Cayenne  of  thirty-seven  persons,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisomnent  twenty-two:  amongst  them 
were  Arena,  F.  Lepelleiier,  Briot,  Santhonax,  and  Genera} 
Jourdan.  The  name  of  the  latter  was  afterwards  erased  ; 
"  He  has  fallen  into  errors,"  said  the  Consuls,  "  but  he 
has  always  been  a  good  defender  of  the  llepublic.'*  The 
Consuls,  at  length,  gradually  revoked  the  Decree  against 
the  whole  number. 
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Religion  was  early  attended  to  by  the  Consular  Goyera* 
ment,  and  the  conciliation  of  the  priests  to  the  new  order 
of  affairs  was  attempted,  in  consequence  of  a  reporl  of 
Foucbe,  relative  to  the  banished  priests.  It  was  declared 
by  the  Minister  of  Police,  *^  that  thece  were  undoubtedly 
a  igreat  number  t>f  priests  dangerous  disturbers,  whom 
authority  should  watch  with  unceasing  vigilance^  and 
sometimes  punish ;  but  there  were  also  amgng  them  men 
of  peaceable  dispositions,  and  obedient  to  the  laws,  who 
would  have  served  the  Republic,  if  they  had  not  by  some 
oppressive  measures  sufiered  the  greatest  violence  in 
their  dearest  affections  and  most  ancient  habits;  such 
was  the  deplorable  effect  of  the  violent  measures  resorted 
to  during  the  tempest  of  the  Revolution.  Public  pity 
for  persecuted  priests  had  awakened  the  force  of  justice 
against  the  intolerant  and  fanatic  among  them ;  and  su- 
perstition was  reviving,  even  then,  the  recollection  of  all 
the  proscriptions  exercised  upon  the  ministers  of  worship." 
The  Consuls,  therefore,  decreed,  that  the  arrets  of  the 
I>irectory  relative  to  the  priests  were  repealed,  and  that 
all  of  those  priests  who  had  taken  the  oath  and  all  of 
those  who  had  married,  and  were  imprisoned,  should  be 
released. 

Before  the  Consulate  was  appointed,  the  Legislative 
Bodies  had  often  discussed  the  case  of  some  unhappy 
Emigrants,  who  had  been  unfortunately  shipwrecked  on 
their  native  shores :  nothing,  however,  had  been  decided 
on  respecting  them,  for  the  Jacobins  would  have  sent 
them  to  the  guillotine;  and  the  Moderatists,  to  preserve 
tbem  from  so  cruel  a  fate,  contrived <o  postpone  the  deli- 
berations. The  Emigrants  had  remained  upwards  of  three 
years  in  close  confinement  at  Calais,  and  were  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Castle  of  Ham,  in  Picar  .'y.  The  Consuls, 
by  a  humane  decree,  declared,  that  their  case  was  in  no 
instance  ^nti<cipaj;ed  by  the  laws  respectvig  Emigrants ; 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  tights  of  polished  nations  to 
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tiike  advantage  of  thie  accident  of  shipwreck,  and  givenpi 
even  to  thejust  operation  of  the  laws,  unfortunate  persons 
who  had  escaped  from  the  waves;  and  that,  therefore, 
they  should  be  released,  and  sent  from  the  territory  of 
the  Republic.  This  was  an  easy  and  an  honourable 
method  of  obtaining  the  friendship  of  an  enemy.  It  is 
true,  that  pity  is  what  "  the  happy  to  the  unhappy  owe," 
and  the  debt  is  sometimes  discharged.  Here,  not  only 
pit;y  was  exhibited  in  an  act  of  mercy  towards  the  un- 
happy, but  from  that  quarter  whence  vengeance^  rather 
than  forbearance,  was  expected. 

Whilst  exercising  this  act  of  clemency  to  a  few  misera- 
ble Emigrants,  the  Consuls  published  the  following  Notice 
relative  to  the  French  prisoners  in  England  : 

"  The  Consuls  have  notified  to  the  English  Government,  that, 
from  the  2Cnd  December,  all  the  expenses  necessary  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  French  prisoners  in  England  shall  be  at  the  charge  of  the 
British  Government." 

(Signed)       ,  -         "  Buonaparte. 

"  Sieves. 

IIUGUES  BlERNARD  MaRET,  '*   ROGER  DuCOS." 

Secretarv  General. 

By  what  policy  and  by  what  humanity  this  determina- 
tion Was  dictated,  the  arguments  which  were  used  at  the 
time  will  stiew.  They  are  curious,  because  they  manifest 
an  excessive  refinement  of  principle,  that  has  beenf  equally 
admired  and  condemned. 

"  It  is  known,"  says  one  of  the  French  papers  of  the 
day,  "  tliat  the  Directory  had  for  three  years  taken  upon 
themselves  to  furnish  the  money  for  the  support  of  the 
French  prisoners  in  England*.  This  measure  has  been 
abandoned,  and  a  notification  has  been  tnade  to  the 
English  Government. 

"  The  notification  is  in  conformity  with  the  common 

*  A  recurrence  to  chapter  xxi.  vol.  ii.  of  the  present  Work,  vill 
prove  that  the  Directory  did  not  always  think  proper  to  send  their 
Hgents  the  money  they  took  upon  themselves  to  furnish  for  that  pur- 
])ose. 
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custom  of  war,  and  is  an  act  of  wise  administration  and 
good  policy.  The  old  Directory  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
government  which  set  the  example  of  a  belligerent  power 
supporting  its  prisoners  upon  the  territories  of  its  enemies. 
It  will  be  recollected  at  what  epoch,  with  what  forms,  and 
with  what  intention,  the  English  were  relieved  from  the 
care  of  supporting  our  prisoners.  Men  must  have  seen 
in  this  new  arrangement  a  sort  of  insult;  the  English 
papers  at  that  time  were  filled  with  bitter  complaints, 
with  almost  official  justifications  of  their  conduct,  sup- 
ported by  most  authentic  proofs. 

"  Well  informed  men  saw  with  surprise .  the  French 
Government  abandon  itself  blindly  to  these  impolitic  sug- 
gestions; release  the  English  from  the  expense  and  em- 
barrassment of  making  burdensome  advances ;  exhaust, 
of  its  own  accord,  the  remains  of  its  specie,  in  order  to 
sef\d  it  to  England ;  deprive  themselves  of  the  pecuniary 
resources,  of  which  they  stood  so  pressingly  in  need,  in 
prder  to  add  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  its  enemy;  and, 
in  short,  support  the  enormous  expenses  of  its  admini- 
stration. 

^'  The  English,  whilst  they  exclaimed  against  the  in« 
Justice  of  the  accusation,  gathered  with  pleasure  the 
fraits  of  this  error  of  the  Directory,  though  our  old 
monarchial  Government  left  England  during  the  whole 
war  to  support  the  expense  of  the  prisoners,  and  did  not 
liquidate  the  balance  till  the  return  of  peace,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  return  of  circulation,  credit,  commerce,  and 
plenty,  rendered  the  payment  more  easy. 

**  The  generally  received  custom  of  leaving  to  the  hu- 
manity of  belligerent  nations  the  care  of  protecting  and 
supporting  prisoners  marks  the  progress  of  civilization. 
This,  proof  of  confidence  and  reciprocal  esteem  between 
nations  at  war  is  one  of  the  means  ot  approximation  and 
reconciliation.     We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  seeing  in 
this  notification  of  the  Consular  Government  a  return  of 
the  true  principles  which  their  loyalty  honours." 
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TlIAm  reasoning,  by  which  the  aban^omnctit  of  tht 
French  prisoners  of  war  to  the  care  of  the  enemy  is  jus* 
tified,  was  not  the  less  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Consulate,  forliaving  afforded  an  opportunity  of  reviling 
the  Directory^  Peirtiaps,  the  real  motive  that  induced 
the  measure  was  aa  exhausted  treasury ;  for  not  only  did  ^ 
the  Consuls  refuse  to  send  over  any  remittances  for  future 
supplies,  but  they  neglected  to  furnish  the  French  agent 
for  prisoners  in  England,  with  money  to  pay  for  the  ar- 
ticles he  had  taken  up  for  their  use,  before  the  official 
notice  had  arrived ;  and  he  was  detained  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  debts  he  had  contracted  on  that  ac- 
count. 

For  the  army  under  Kleber,  in  Egypt,  Buonapart£ 
manifested  no  intentions  which  could  induce  the  Parisi- 
ans, to  believe  that  the  French  arms  were  not  completely 
victorious  in  that  quarter,  and  that  the  British  possetsi- 
ons  in  India  would  not  shortly  be  annexed  to  Fraiicfe; 
Indeed,  so  well  did  he  dissemble  any  concern  he  might 
naturally  be  supposed  to  entertain  for  the  welfare  of  his 
comrades,  whom  he  had  left  almost  destitute,  and  ex- 
posed to  every  danger  from  the  enemy,  that  he  ordered  a 
company  of  comedians  to  be  raised,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  to  Egypt  to  entertain  the  army,*  The  actors, 
dancers,  and  musicians,  who  were  willing  to  go,  were 
required  to  send  ttieir  applications  to  the  Commissary  of 
the  Government,  at  the  theatre  of  the  Republic,  Rue  dc 
la  Lot.  Their  pretensions  were  to  be  individually  stated, 
their  capacity  authenticated  by  proofs ;  the  conditions 
of  engagement  were  to  be  offered,  and  proper  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  to  be  tendered.  That 
the  people  might  be  assured  of  his  regard  to  the  comforts 
of  the  army  in  every  respect,  Fouche  was  ordered  to  pot— . 
in  requisition  the  women  of  the  town,  at  the  Palais  Royal^^ 
Near  six  hundred  of  these  females  were  assembled,  fi 
the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  the  army  of  the  East  vt^it' 
the  comedians,  a  colony  was  to  be  formed,  by  which  i 
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JEgyptians  were  to  be  acquainted  with  the  refineneuts 
and  arts  that  cirilization  had  extended  to  the  French 
nation.  Little  did  the  Frenchmen  in  Paris,  who  witness* 
ed  these  preparations^  imagine  that  the  army^  was  threat- 
ened with  f&nnihilation  at  the  time  the  First  Consul  had 
coqfered  the  command  on  Kleber. 

A 'Proclamation  Ho  the  Army  of  the  East  acquainted 
them  with  his  new  rank  in  the  state* 

Ihs  Consul  Buonparte  to  the  Army  of  {he  East. 

"  Soldiers  f 
"  The  Consuls  of  the  Republic  often  think  on  the  army  of  the  East. 

"  France  knows  all  the  influence  of  your  conquest  for  the  re8toi> 
ation  of  her  commerce,  and  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

**  All  Europe  has  her  eyes  fixed  upon  you.  My  thoughts  are  often 
with  you. 

**  In  whatever  situation  the  chances  of  war  may  place  you,be  always 
the  soldiers  of  Rivoli  and  Abbukir,  and  you  will  be  invincible. 

•*  Have  in  Kleber  that  unbounded  confidence  which  you  had  la 
me ;  be  deserves  it. 

^  Soldien  !  think  on  the  day  when  you  will  come  back,  victorious, 
to  the  Sacred  Land ;  it  will  be  a  day  of  joy  and  of  glory  for  the 
whole  nation. 

(Signed)  "  Buonaparte."  ' 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  new  Government  to  obtain 
popularity  amongst  a  people  who  had  been  harassed  and 
fiatigued  with  the  violence  and  the  inconsistencies  of  ten 
governments,  during  a  period  of  as  many  years.    They 
had  been  delivered  up  to  the  cupidity  and  the  cruelty  of 
every  scoundrel    who   could  clamber  into  power^  and 
whose  venality  and  rapacity  were  increased  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  reign  of  his  own  party  would  be  terminated 
by  a  faction  equally  hungry  and  remorseless  ;  by  wretches, 
Who  were  busied  in  turning  the  heads  of  the  people,  that 
"they  might  lift  themselves  into  place  upon  their  shoulders. 
This  multiplied  succession  of  profligacy  was  stopped  by 
the  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  Brumaire.     The  new 
arrangements  were  more  masterly,^  men  less  obnoxious 
vrere  nominated  to  situations  of  trust,  and  business  was 
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dispatched  with  greater  celerity.  Obedience  being  eo- 
fbrced  by  the  bayonet,  the  unruly  were  awed ;  .and,  as  do 
one  was  permitted  to  rob  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  the 
people  respecte'd  the  authority  which  rendered  their,  pro- 
perty secure. 

Finance  had  Buonaparte's  early  and  earnest  attention. 
He  caused  to  be  passed,  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  ' 
some  resolutions,  by  which  the  Receivers-general  of  the 
departments  were  authorized  to  subscribe  bonds  for  the 
amount  of  the  direct  taxes  of  their  respective  departments, 
which  should  be  payable  by  twelve  monthly  instalments : 
they  were  directed  to  furnish  a  twentieth  part  in  specie  of 
the  amount  of  the  land-tax,  to  be  applied  as  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt.  The  arrears  of 
life  annuities  and  ecclesiastical-pensions,  as  they  became 
extinguished,  were  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  to  the  payment  of  protested  bonds. 

When  the  public  saw  the  national  debts  put  in  a 
course  of  extinction  by  adequate  funds,  the  Government 
found  it  no  very  difficult  task  t9  borrow  more  money. 
Buonapart6  appointed  a  meeting  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  Paris,  and  laid  before  them  the 
necessities  of  the  Government,  and  the  claims  which  it 
had  on  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  hinted  the  pro- 
bability of  a  glorious  and  equitable  peace.  He  assured 
them,  that  the  reign  of  plunder  was  ended,  that  spoliation 
of  property  could  never  occur  under  the  new  system  of 
affairs,  that  talent  only  would  rule,  /ind  intrigue  would  be 
abandoned  ;  but,  that,  to  accomplish  these  various  lauda- 
ble objects,  the  public  treasury  must  have  recourse  to 
commercial  men  for  an  advance  of  money  until  the  new 
taxes  were  paid.  The  meeting,  which  consisted  of  about 
seventy  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Paris,  voted,  by  accla- 
mation, a  loan  of  twelve  millions  of  livres ;  and  Fulchiron, 
Recamier,  Doyen,  Perrcgaux,  Mullet,  Germain,  and 
JJesscr,  were  nominated  a  commission  of  seven,  to  put  the 
plan  into  immediate  consideration. 
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Talleyrand  shortly  resumed  his  situation  at  the  head  of 
the  foreigi}  affairs.  Citizen  Gronville  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  Holland,  Citizen  Bourgoing  to.  Denmark.  Gene- 
ral BournoQville  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  Citizen  Colcbeii,  his  secretary 
of  legation ;  other  arrangements  were  also  made  in  the 
foreign  department,  preparatory  to  a  new  system  of  di* 
plomacy. 


THE  END   OF  CHAP.  XX. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Tkfi  new  Constitution  anticipated  hy  the  PpUHeiant.... 
General  Indifference  of  the  People  to  its  Form,...Cau9ei 
of  their  approving  the  new  Government, ...Proclamation 
of  the  Consult  announcing  the  Constitution....Ab9tract  of 
the  Constitution,..,Radercr*s  Analysis  of  it„..Palaces  ap^ 
pointed  for  the  Residence  of  the  new  Government. ...Cos^ 
tumen..,Natio?ial  Oaih..,.Caricatures,...Alaniiers. 

Various  speculations  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Parisians,  and  of  the  French  people  in  general,  respecting 
the  new  Constitution  that  was  in  preparation ;  and  the 
Jealousy  of  the  Republicans  was  Aot  a  little  increased  by 
the  proceedings  in  the  Council  of  Elders. 

It  was  debated,  whether  the  sittings  of  the  two  lijpiiftf 
tive  commissions  should  be  public  or  private.  It  vMuf 
argued  by  some  members,  that  if  the  nation  received 
laws  without  having  a  knowledge  of  the  discassiohs 
which  preceded  and'  prepared  them,  it  would  cease  to 
think  itself  free  ;  that  if  it  saw  no  longer  any  image  of 
the  national  representation,  it  would  believe  the  national 
representation  not  to  be  adjourned  but  annihilated  ;  that, 
if  the  discussions  were  not  public,  it  was  at  least  necessary 
there  should  be  sittings  open  to  all  citizens,  in  order  to 
proclaim  publicly  the  laws  passed  in  private  sittings; 
that,  in  short,  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  as  much  of  the 
ancient  form  as  it  was  possible,  to  reconcile  some  of  the 
events  of  the  18t.h  and  igth  Bruraaire  to  the  public  opin- 
ion. It  was  contended  by  others,  that  the  two  commibsi- 
ons  of  the  Council  of  Elders  and  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
appointed,  ought  to  labour  with  a  rapidity,  which  the 
publicity  of  their  proceedings  would  check  every  mo- 
ment ;  that  in  public  men  spoke  more  frequently  from 
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vanity  than  from  a  love  of  truth;  that  the  publicity  was 
never  anything  else  than  apparent,  for  it  could  only  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  one  cpmmune,  and  only  by  a  small 
numbet  of  persons  in  that  communey  who  were  almost 
incapable  of  comprehending  and  appreciating  the  motives 
of  the  different  opinions  ;  that,  seeing  a  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  a  Council  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty,  de- 
duced to  commissions  of  twenty-five  members,  the  pub- 
lic would  think  they  beheld  not  an  image  of  national  re- 
presentation, but  its  destruction ;  that,  in  short,  the  only 
thitig  really  important  to  the  nation  was,  to  do  quietly, 
and  to  do  well ;  and,  on  that  account,  that  quiet  and 
secret  sittings  were  better  than  if  the  sittings  were  held 
Jq  public,  amidst  noise,  and  subject  to  interruption.  It 
'  was  determined  that  the  sittings  of  the  commissions 
should  be  private,  and  the  patriots  received  the  decisioa 
.as  an  ill  omen  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the 
CQuntrv  under  the  Consular  Government*  > 

Whilst  a  few  abstruse  thinkers  presaged  the  reign  of  a 
new  despotism,  the  change  was  heard  of  with  joy  in  the 
remotest  departments.  The  different  authorities  through* 
out  the  Republic '  declared  in  its  favour,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  bulk  of  the  people  went  with  them:  they 
saw  that  public  offices  were  not  saleable,  that  the  delin* 
quency  of  persons  in  situations  of  trust  was  punished  by 
their  removal ;  and  they  rielied  upon  a  Government  that 
had  effected  some  good,  for  effecting  more.  Those  who 
.Jiad  really  experienced  a  benefit  cared  not  by  what  means 
jts  consequences  were ,  to  be  secured,  they  appeared  to 
.think  that  they  had  contended  long  enough  about  forms 
of  government;  and,  that,  as  their  forms  had  produced 
only,  a  variation  of*  their  oppression,  ^*  that  which  was 
best  administered  was  best.'' 

At  length,  on  the  £2nd  Frimaire,  (13th  December,)  the 
public  curiosity  was  gratified  by  an  extensive  circulation 
of  the  following  Add  jess  of  . 

Vol.  III.  o  o 
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The  Comuu  ffthe  Repubuc  to  the  FIsekch. 

**  A  Constitution  b  presented  to  you  for  your  acceptance. 

"  It  puts  an  end  to  the  uncertainties  which  the  temporary' goverif 
ooent  occasioned  in  our  foreign  political  transactions,  and  in  the  in- 
ternal and  military  situation  of  the  Republic. 

**  It  establish^  in  its  institutions,  the  aj^xnatment.  of  the  first 
magistrates,  whose  devoted  zeal  has  been  thought  ntcessary.  to  ka 
activity.  - 

**  The  Ctmstituiion  is  grounded  on  the  true  princ^plei  of  a  represea' 
totive  government,  on  the  sacred  rights  of  property/,  qf  oqudUfyt  and 
qfUberty.  ^ 

.  ^  The  powers  which  it  institutes  will  be  vigofotn  and  perAanoit, 
such  as  they  should  be  to  ensure  tlie  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  inter* 
estsof  the  state. 

''  Citizens !  the  revolution  is  fixed  on  the  priAciplet  from 
which  it  originated  ; — it  is  ended.** 


The  Constitution  itself  formed  nioety^Ave  articles, 
vhicb  were  arranged  in  seven  chapters.  It  was  dated 
I^aris,  the  22nd  Frimaire,  and  was  signed  by  the  membeis 
•f  the  Legislative  Committees  :  the  signatures  of  the 
Consuls  followed  last.  The  following  is  an  abstraict  of 
the  most  essential  parts  of 

THE  CONSULAR  CONSTITUTION. 

The  French  Republic  is  one  and  indivisible. 

Every  man  born  and  resident  in  France,  and  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  inscribed  his  name  in  the 
l^ivic  register  of  his  communal  district,  and  afterward  re- 
^i^ined  a  year  on  the  territory  of  the  French  Republic, 
is  a  French  citizen ;  and  a  foreigner  becomes  a  French 
citizen,  who,  after  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  declared  his  intention  of  fixing  his  residenqe 
in  France,  has  resided  there  for  ten  successive  years. 

The  title  of  French  citizens  is  forfeited  by  various  acts, 
and  also  by  a  state  of  hired  servitude,  either  attached  to 
the  service  of  the  person  or  the  family. 

The  citizens  of  every  communal  district  shall  appoint, 
by  their  suffrages,  those  whom  they  think  most  worthy 
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of  condacthig  the  public  a&irs.  Tliere  shail  be  a  la«t  of 
coiifideDce»  coaUiQiDg  a  fuiniber  of  oames  equal  to  a  tenth 
of  the  Bumber  of  citisceos  possetnng  the  right  of  saiFr«ge ;. 
from  this  first  comomDal  liH  the  public  faoctioaarieft  of 
districts  shall  be  takeb. 

The  citizens  comprised  in  the  communal  lists  of  a  de- 
partment shall  also  appoint  a  tenth  of  their  number;  th^sa 
shall  constitute  a  second  list^  called  The  Departmental 
list,  from  which  the  public  functionaries  of  each  depart- 
laent  shaU  be  taken. 

The  dtiiens  included  in  the  Departmental  List  shaU 
wiao  appoint  %  tenth  of  their  number;  this  third  list  uhelX 
consist  of  the  citizens  of  each  department  eligible  to  publio 
national  functions. 

The  citizeps  who  shall  have  a  right  of  co-operating  in 
'  4be  formation  of  any  of  the  lists  mentioned  in  the  three 
praoeding  articles,  shall,  every  third  year,  be  called -^ipon 
to  exercise  the  power  of  replacing  those  who  have  died 
pr  absented  themselves  for  any  other  cause  than  the  ex« 
ercise  of  a  public  function. 

The  Conservatory  Senate  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty*four  members,  of  forty  years  of  age,  at  least,  to 
be  immoveable  during  life. 

For  the  formation  of  the  Senate  there  shall  be  nomina* 
ted,  in  the  first  instance,  sixty  members;  this  number 
•hall  be  increased  to  sixty-two  in  the  course  of  the  eighth 
year,  to  aixty-four  in  the  ninth,  and  shall  be  gradually 
increased  to  eighty,  by  the  additipn  of  two  members  in 
eactx  of  the  tea  first  years. 

The  nominatfon  to  the  office  of  senator  shall  be  by  the 
^Senate,  who  shall  make  choice  out  of  three  candidates 
.piea^ited  to  them;  the  first  by  the  Legislative  Body, 
the  second  by  the  Tribunate,  and  the  third  by  the  Chief 
Consul; 

They  shall  only  chuse  from  two  candidates,  if  one  of 
them  i3  proposed  by  two  of  the  three  authorities  present- 
ing themw    .         , 
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The  Chief  Consul,  upon  quitting  his  office,  either  by 
the  expiration' of  his  function  or  by  resignation,  neces- 
sarily, and  as  a  matter  of  right>  becomes  a  senator.  The 
Two  other  Consuls-,  daring  the  month  which  follows  the 
expiration  of  their  functions,  may  take  their  seats  in  th6 
Senate,  but  are  not  obliged  to  exercise  that  privilege: 
they  lose  it  altogether' if  they  quit  the  consular  functions 
by  resignation.  > 

The  revenues  of  national  domains,  the  terms  of  which 
are  expired,  shall  be  liable  to  the  expenses  of  the  Senate; 
the  annual  salary  of  each  of  its  members  shall  be  paid  out 
of  those  revenues ;  it  shall  be  equal  to  a  tv^^ntieth  of  that 
of  the  Chief  Consul, 

The  sittings  of  the  Senate  are  not  public. 

Citizens. Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos,  the  two  Consuls  who 
are  to  go  out  of  office,  shall  be  nominated  membears  of  the 
Cooservat6ry  Senate;  they  shall  unite  with  the  Second 
and  Third  Consuls  nominated  by  the  present  one.  These 
four  citi^ns^hall  appoint  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  which 
shall  afterward  complete  itself  and  proceed  to  the  elections 
entrusted  to  its  direction. 

No  new  law  shall  be  promulgated  unless  the  plan  shall 
Iiave  been  proposed  by  the  Government,  communicated 
to  the  Tribunate,  and  decreed  by  the  Legislative  Body. 

The  Tribunate  is  to  be  composed  of  one  hundred 
members,  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards;  they 
shall  be  renewed  by  fifths  every  year,  iand  indefinitely  re- 
^IJgible  while  they  remain  upon  the  national  list. 

The  Tribunate  shall  discuss  the  plans  of  every  law  that 
may  be  proposed ;  it  shall  vote  for  the  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  them,  and  shall  send  three  orators  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  to  state  and  support  its  plans.  It  shall  express 
its  opinion  as  to  the  laws  made  or  to  be  made,  the  abuses 
to  be  corrected,  the  ameliorations  to  be  attempted  in 
€veryj3art  of  the  public  administration,  but  never  relative 
to  the  civil  or  criminal  affiiirs  referred  to  the  tribunals* 
The  opinions  it  shall  give  are  to  be  followed  by  no 
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sary  consequence ;  they  compel  no  constituted  authority 
to  come  to  any  deliberation. 

The  L£G,isLATiv£  Body  shall  be  composed  of  three 
hundred  members,  of  thirty  years  of -age  and  upwardf ; 
they  shall  be  renewed,  by  fifths,  every  year^  There  ought 
always  to  be  on.e  citizen,  at  least,  of  each  department;  of 
the  Republic  present*  The  sitting  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  shall  in  every  year  continue  only  four  months. 

The  Legislative  Body  enacts  the  law  by  secret  scrutiny, 
and  without  any  discussion  on  the  part  of  its  members, 
upon  the/ plans  of  the  law  debated  before  it,  by  the  orators 
of  the  Tribunate  and  the  Government. 
•  The  sittings  of  the  Tribunate  and  of  the  Legislative 
Body  shall  be  public;  the  number  of  strangers  in  either 
of  them  not  to  exceed  two  hundred.  The  anliual  salary 
of  a  Tribune  shall  be  15,000  francs^  £625.  of  a  Legislator 
10,000  francs,  <£41 6. 

Every  decree  of  the  Legislative  Body  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Chief  Consul,  unless  ,it  is  referred  to  the 
Senate  on  the  ground  of  inconstitutionality. 

The  first  renewal  of  the  Legislative  Body  and  of  the 
Tribunate  shall  not  take  place  till  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Government  is  entrusted  to  three  consuls, 
appointed  for  ten  years,  and  indefinitely  re*eligible  :  each 
of  them  is  to  be  elected  individually,  with  the  distinct 
quality  of  Chief,  Second,  or  third  Consul.  The  first  time 
the  Third  Consul  shall  only  be  named  for  five  years.  * 
"  For  the  present  time  General  Buonaparte  is  appoint- 
ed Chief  Consul;  Citizen  Cams  aceres,  now  Minister 
*of  Justice,  Second  Consul;  and  Citizen  Lebrune,  menu 
'berof  the  Committee  of  Ancients,  2'hird  Consul. 

The  Chief  Consul  is  to  promulgate  the  law,,  to  name 
and  revoke  at  pleasure  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
State,  the  ministers,  ambassadors,  and  other  principot 
foreign  agents ;  the  officers  of  the  army  by  land  and  sea; 
the  mnimbers  of  local  ^dQiitiistration,  and  the  commis« 
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sioners  of  the  GoTernmeni  at  the  tribnnab.  He  it  to  ap^ 
point  all  judges  crimiDal  and  ^ivil,  as  well  as  justices  of 
peace,  and  the  judges  of  cassation,  withoat  the  power  of 
afterward  rcTokiog  them. 

In  the  other  'acts  of  the  Government  the  Second  and 
Third  Consuls  are  to  have  a  canmlidihe  voice* 

The  salary  of  the  Chiief  Consul  shall  be  50OflO0  fraacs 
for  the  eighth  year :  the  salary  of  the  other  "f  wo  Coosak 
shall  be  eqaal  to  three-cenths  of  that  of  the  First* 

The  Government  is  to  propose  the  laws,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  regulations  to  ensure  their  execatioit. 

When  the  Government  is  informed  of  any  conspiracies 
against  the  state,  it  may  issue  orders  to  anest  aod  bring 
before  them  the  persons  who  are  suspected  as  the  anthon 
or  accomplices ;  but  if,  within  ten  days  after  such  arrest^ 
they  are  not  set  at  liberty,  or  brought  to  trial,  it  ahall  be 
<x>nsidered,  on  the  part  of  the  minister  signing  the  oides^ 
as  an  act  of  arbitrary  detention. 

It  is  from  among  the  members  of  the  Cooocil  of  SCata 
that  the  Orators  are  to  be  selected,  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  appear  in  the  name  of  the  Government  before  the  Le* 
gislati ve  Body.  There  are  never  to  be  any  motre  than  three 
of  these  orators  sent  to  support  the  same  plan  of  a  law. 

The  Government  can  only  elect  or  retain  as  cxyonsel- 
lers  of  state  or  ministers,  such  citizens  whose  naoies  are 
inscribed  in  the  national  list. 

The  local  administrations  established,  whether  for  eadi 
commnnal  district  or  for  the  more  extended  portions  of 
territorv,  are  subordinate  to  the  ministers. 

Everv  communal  arondissement  shall  have  one  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace,  elec^  immediately  by  cittaens, 
for  three  years.  Their  principal  duty  consists  in  lecon* 
ciltng  the  parties  applying  to  them,  and,  in  case  of  non* 
concilation,  to  tkvi^le  their  dispute  by  arbitrators. 

In  case*  of  crime*  to  which  are  annexed  a  corp<»ral  or 
in^mous  puuisbuietu,  a  lir*t  jury  admtu  or  rejects  the 
charge :  if  it  be  adoiilKd,  a  secottd  jmy  prononnoes  £a 
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the  hctf  and  the  jaci^es  composing  a  crinunal  tribomal 
apply  the  punishment :  their  judgment  is  without  appeal. 

The  function  of  Public  Accuser  to  a  criminal  tribunal 
is  filled  by  the  Commissioner  of  GoTcrnment. 

The  agents  of  Government^  other  than  the  ministers, 
cannot  be  prosecuted  for  acts  relating  to  their  functions 
but  by  virtue  of  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  State ;  ia 
this  ease  the  prosecution  is  carried  on  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals. 

The  house  of  every  person  inhabiting  the  French  ter« 
ritory  is  an  inviolable  asylum.  During  the  night  no  per- 
'  son  has  a  right  to  enter  it,  except  in  case  of  fire,  inunda- 
tion, or  at  the  request  of  the  persons  within.  In  the  day 
one  may  enter  it  for  a  special  purpose,  determined  either 
by  the  law  or  an  order  emanating  from  a  public  authority. 

A  representation  of  a  person  in  custody  shall  not  be  re* 
filled  to  his  parents  and  friends,  carrying  an  order  from  ^ 
the  civil  officer,  wbo  shall  be  always  obliged  to  grant  it, 
unless  the  keeper  or  gaoler  produces  an  order  of  a  judge 
to  keep  the  prisojner  secret. 

Eveiy' person  has  a  right  of  addressing  private  peti* 
tioBs  to  every  constituted  authority,  and  particularly  to 
the  Tribunate. 

The  public  force  is  necessarily  in  a  state  of  obedience; 
no  armed  body  can  deliberate. 

The  French  Nation  declares,  that  it  will  grant  pensions 
to  all  the  military  wounded  in  defence  of  their  country, 
and  also  to  the  widows  and  children  of  such  military  as 
have  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  consequence  of  their 
wounds.  li  shaU  decree  national  rewards  to  the. warriors 
who  shall  have  rendered  distinguished  services  in  fight- 
ing for  the  Republic. 

The  French  Nation  declares,  that  in  no  case  will  it 
suffer  the  return  of  the  French,  who,  having  abandoned 
their  couutry  sinee  1789,  are  not  comprised  in  the  ex-* 
oeptions  contained  in  the  laws  against  emigrants  :  it  in- 
terdicts every  new  exception  on  this  point. 
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The  property  of  emigrants^  irrevocably^  belongs  to  the 
Republic. 

'  The  French  Nation  declares^  that  after  a  sale,  legally 
completed^  of  national  property/  whatever  may  b^  its 
origin,  the  lawful  purchaser  cannot  be  dispossessed,  s^v-* 
ing  the  right  of  third  persons,,  if  such  there  should  be, 
claiming  to  be  indemnified  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  Constitution  was  published  at.  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
December,  with  great  pomp  ;  and  a  decree  immediately 
followed,  which  ordained,  that  the  different  civil  officers 
should  open  registers  of  acceptance  and  non-acoeptance, 
to  remain  open  fifteen  days,  for  the  signatures  of  the 
citizens.  . 

Roederer^s  Analysis  of  the  Consular  Constitution  of 
France  is  deserving  of  preservation,  because  it  is  sim- 
ple, and  is  easily  committed  to  the  memory.  He  esti- 
mates the  male  inhabitants  of  age,  and  paying  duties  asa 
qualification  to  vote,  at  .5,000,000  citizen  voters,  who  re- 
duce themselves  to  500,000  Notables  of  Communes ;  who 
reduce  themselves  to  30,000  Notables  of  Departments; 
who  reduce  themselves  to  5,000  Notables  of  France; 
from  whom  are  chosen  500  Legislators,  Senate  and.  Tri- 
bunate; and  also  80  Conservators ;  2  Puisne  Consuls ; 
and  1  Grand  Consul ;  who  choose  30  Counsellors  of  State, 
and  the  ministers,  ambassadors,  commissioners.  Sec.  The 
Senate  and  the  Tribunate  are  not  chosen  by  the  five  thou- 
sand Notables  of  France,  but  ouf  of  that  class.  A  body 
of  eighty  members,  first  constituted,  representatives  of 
the  nation,  either  by  a  competent  election  or  by  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  people,  under  the  title  of  Conservators, 
choose,  first,  all  the  members  called  to  exercise  the 
legislative  power ;  and,  secondly,  the  Three  Chiefs  of 
the  executive  power  (Consuls)  the  Jirst  of  whom  afiter- 
awrds  cbooses  the  ministers  and  other  agents  of  the 
Government. 

A  great  portion  of  time  was  occupied  by  the  Legislative 
Bodies  in  settling  the  formalities  which  should  present 
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the  authorities  undeir  the  new  Constitution  in  great  parade 
aad  splendor  io  the  people.  It  was  appointe4  that  the 
Consuls  and  the  Conservative  Senate  should  enter  upon 
their  functions  the  4th  Nivose^  8th  year  (25th  December, 
1799.)  The  Consuls  were  to  furnish  the  Conservative 
Senate,  the  Leglsiative  Body,  and  the  Tribunate,  with  a 
guard  of  honour. — ^The  Luxembourg  was  appointed  the 
palace  of  the  Conservative  Senate;  the  Thuilleries  the 
palace  of  the  Consuls;  the  palace  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  was  for  the  Legislative  Body ;  and  the  Palais 
fioyale  was  assigned  to  the  Tribunate.  Messengers  of 
state  and  ushers  were  also  attached  to  these  diiferent 
functionaries. 

It  was  not  enough,  however,  that  palaces  should  be  the 
dwellings  of  the  new  officers  of  the  Republic :  the  pomp 
and  circumstances  of  official  dignity  Were  still  further  enu 
creased  by  the  new  dresses,  which,  after  mature  deliber*'  l 
ations  of  the  Commission  of  Five  Hundred  were  decreed 
^  shoqid  be  worn  by  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive ; 
and  even  the  secretaries,  messengers,  and  ushers,  were 
assigped  their  costume.    Open  robes  and  close  habits  of 
national  blue,  of  light  blue,  of  black,  of  grey — tri-jcoloured 
girdles,  girdles  of  light  blue,  and  girdles  of  red;  some 
fringed  with  gold,  some  fringed  with  silk,  some  fringed 
with  worsted,  and. some  without  any  fringe ; — collars  and 
sleeves  embroidered,  some  with  gold  and  others  with 
silver ; — ^ome  hats  with  gold  tassels,  and  other  hats  with 
•  silver  tassels : — these  were  the  materials  which  the  legisla-^ 
ttve   bodies  df  the  French  Republic  selected,  and  which 
they  sorted  out,  and  fitted  into  uniforms  and  dresses  by 
.  a  senatorial  decree,  afterwards  printed  and  distributed  ^s 
a  programme,  by  which  the  people  were  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  new  rulers  of  the  Repub'ir 
lie.     The  variation  of  climate  in  the  seasons  w^s  also  con« 
«idered,^^for  some  were  to  ♦wear  velvet  in  winter,  and  silk 
in  summer,  whilst  others  were  decreed  to  wear  cloth  al| 
th^  y<?ar  rgund.  -  ^ 

Vol.  III.  J*  P 
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Three  days  after  the  Constitution  Was  issued  the  troops 
were  assembled  in  the  Champ  de  Mars^  and  sworn  to  be 
faithful  to  the  new  Government.    The  oath  to  be  tender- 
ed to  the  magistrates  and  citizens  became  a  subject  of 
discussion,  which  ended  by  a  law  being  passed  applicable 
to  all  those  who  had  been  previously  bound  to  take  an 
oathy  and  which  reduced  the  different  formula^  of  oaths 
and   declarations  to  one  only.    The  Constitution  being 
considered  the  elementary  rule  of  the  duties  of  magis- 
trates and  Citizens,  the  explicit  promise  of  being  faithful 
to  the  Constitution  included  the  object  ^of  the  former 
laws.     It  was  then  decreed  by  the  new  law,  that  the  ' 
members  and  officers  of  the  Government,  the  ministers 
oS  every  religious  sect,  and  the  tutors  of  youth,  should 
solemnly  make  the  following  declaration :  *^  I   promise 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Constitution,''  and  that  every  other 
bath  or  declaration  should  be  abolished.    If  there  exists 
a  necessity  for  an'  oalh  |under  any  government,  supposed 
to  be  founded  on  the  will  of  the  people,  that  which  was 
thus  adopted  by  the  Consular  Government  of  Fmnce,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  simple  and  the  least  exceptionable  of 
any  that  can  be  taken  for  a  model. 

Accustomed  to  change,  and  delighted  with  novelty,  th^ 
Parisians  received  the  new  Constitution,  and  viewed  the 
splendor  of  the  new  Government  with  self-complacency 
rather  than  with  surprise;  they  read,  and  talked,  and 
drank  their  coffee,  and  laughed.  They  reasoned  very 
little,  but  they  hoped  a  great  deal.  Buonaparte  was  their 
idol,  and  they  expected  him  to  do  everything  for  the 
happiness  and  honour  of  the  nation.  They  joked  upon 
the  old  Directory,  and  indulged  their  humour  in  bon-rmots 
and  in  caricatures  ;  a  pair  of  these  prints,  very  well  exe- 
cuted, formed  a  part  of  the  decorations  of  most  parlours 
in  Paris.  One  of  them  represented  a  Jew,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  finery  and  frippery,  the  costume  of  the  ex- 
directors,  and  ex-legislators ;  he  was  cryiug,  ^'  Old  clothes 
to  sell,  as  good  as  new:"  the  other,  also  represented Jt 
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Jew  carrying  an  enormous  load  of  constitotions  and  laws, 
and,  bawling,  *^  Old  constitutions  and  decrees  to  sell, 
very  little  used,  and  very  cheap/'  Perhaps  the  author 
of  the  following  bill,  which  was  placarded  in  the  night  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  was  not  quite  so  much  disposed  to 
s^rve  the  new  Government. 

"  Political  Substraction. 
From  . .  5  • .  Directors 
Take  ..«, 

and  there  remain  .  •  3  .  •  Consuls : . 
From  them  take  .  .  2,  . 

^       and  there  remains  .  .  1  . .  Buonaparte  !'* 

This  political  badinage  suited  the  taste,  the  leisure, 
*  the  playfulness  of  mind,  of  the  Parisians.  It  is  in  Paris, 
say$  an  acute  Frenchman,  that  the  French  should  hh 
studied,  because  they  are  more  French  there  than  else^- 
where.  Yielding,  alternatively  and  capriciously,  to  dissi- 
pation, ambition,  or  what  they  call  philosophy ;  that  is^ 
to  moodiness  and  misanthropy ;  borne  away  by  pleasure; 
tormented -now  by  things  of  moment,  and  now  by  fanci- 
ful frivolities,  their  ideas  are  unconnected  and  contradic- 
tory, yet  successively  appear  of  equal  evidence. 
.  At  Paris  men  feel  more  than  they  think,  act  more  than 
they  plan,  and  plan  more  than  they  determine :  they 
esteeijti  only  talents  and  the  arts  of  taste  ;  they  scarcely 
have  ^n  idea  of  the  necessary  arts,  which  they  enjoy* 
vithout  understanding.  « 

*  In  Paris  a  certain  general  indifference  prevails,  which 
multiplies  acquaintance  rather  than  friends,  and  by  which 
no  man  is  an  intruder  in  society,  nor  is  any  one  necessary 
to  it ;  all  are  welcome,  no  one  is  wanted.  The  extreme 
dissipation  in  which  they  live  is  the  cau^e  that  no  man  is 
enough  interested  for  another  to  be  either  difficult  in 
choice  or  constant  in  connexion. 
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M^n  seek  each  other  little,  meet  with  pleasure,  give  A 
Welcome  of  vivacity,  not  of  warmth,  and  part  without 
regret,  aad  without  remembering  that  they  have  parted. 

Manners  at  Paris  effect  that  which  the  spirit  of  the 
government  produces  al  London  ;  in  society  they  con- 
found and  equalize  ranks  which  are  distinct  and  subottli'- 
nate  in  the  state.  All  orders  live  in  familiarity  in  London, 
because  the  citizens  are  all  in  need  of  each  other;  they 
are  brought  together  by  the  common  interest.. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  in  Paris  by  pleasure; 
every  man  is  welcome  who  can  please:  but  there  is  this 
difference  :  equality  is  good  when  it  results  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  government ;  but  the  very  reverse  wh^n  it  results 
from  manners^  for  it  is  then  only  the  corruption  of 
manners. 

The  great  defect  of  the  French  is,  to  he  always  yoong 
in  character;  hence  they  are  often  amiable,  but  seldom 
sure.  They  scarcely  know  an  age  of  maturity,  biit  pass 
from  yoiith  to  declin^.  Their  talents  of  every  kind  appear 
early ;  they  long  lie  neglected  from  dissipation  ;  and  they 
are  scarcely  brought  into  use  before  their  powers  are  lost. 
Few  among  them  enjoy  the  support  of  experience. 

May  not  this  digression  on  the  manners  of  the  French 
be  excused  ?  If  we  find  it  necessary  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  an  individual,  we  ask  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is  ? 
what  is  his  temper?  what  is  his  conduct  ?  Do  we  desire 
to  know  what  changes  and  circumstances  are  most  likely 
to  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  a  nation  ? — oughtjwre  not  to 
inquire  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  people  ?  If  the 
proper  questions  were  put  by  an  individual  well  read 
in  the  human  heart,  the  statistics  of  national  character 
would  no  longer  be  a  desideratum  of  knowledge. 


THE   END    OF    CHAP.    XXI. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL   . 

The  Second  Consul,  Cafnbac€res..,,The  Third  CoHsui, 
Lebrun*.,, Proceedings  on  decreeing  a  National  Recom^ 
pense  to  the  Abbe  Sieyes,,..Letter  of  Sieyet^  announcing 
kiz  Acceptance  of  one  of  the  National  Domains.... Memoirs 
ef  8ieyes..*,Iioger  Ducos. 

l^AMBACERES  was  minister  of  justice  at  the  time  the 
i^ew  Constitution  appointed  him  Second  Consul.  Nei- 
ther of  the  other  Consuls  had  been  members  of  the  Na«> 
tional  Convention ;  Cambaceres  was  the  only  one  out  of 
the  Three,  who  had  voted  on  the  trial  of  the  King.  He 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  King  should  be  confined^ 
but  not  executed,  unless  the  Republican  territory  were 
invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy.  He  was  a  man  of  more 
suavity  of  manners  than  vigour  of  intellect. 

luEr  Brun,  the  Third  Consul,  possessed  considerable- 
talents,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Ancients*  He  had  formerly  been  Secretary  to  the  Chan- 
cellor Maupeon,'the  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  of  the 
ministers  of  Louis^XV»  ^He  h$td  the  reputiition  of  uniting 
applicapon  to  ability. 

Before  Cambaceres  and  Le  Brun  were  appointed  Con- 
suls^under  Buonaparte,  Sieyes  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
decline  the  Consulate;  this  was  not  difficult  to  effect ; 
for  he  saw  that  he  was  completely  in  th^  power  of  Buona- 
parte, because  Buonapartt^  was  the  man  who  possessed 
the  most  influence  with  the  people.  The  retirement  of 
Sieyes  is  a  memorable  event  in  the  History  of  France 
since  the  Revolution,  oecause  he  had  retained  a  very 
great  share  of  power  over  the  executive  Government  at 
most  periods  since  its  commencement,  and  he  now  sud- 
d^Iy  lost  it  altogisther. 
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Oa  )the  20th  of  December  a  message  was  read  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  stating,  that 
the  Consuls  joined  in  a  wish,  unanimously  manifested  by 
the  two  Legislative  Con^mittees,  that  it  should  decree  to 
CijizEN  Sieves  a  distinguished  proof  of  national'gra* 
titude.  *'  The  Citizen/'  says  the  message,  "  who,  after 
having  enlightened  the  people  by  his  writings,  and  ho- 
noured the  Revolution  by  his  disinterested  virtues,  re* 
fused,  in  the  first  instance,  the  First  Magistracy,  and 
then  only  consented  to  accept,  in  consequence  of  hia  sense 
of  the  dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  is  assuredly 
worthy  of  the  distinction  which  it  is  your  desire  should 
be.conferi^ed  upon  him,  add  which  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  refuse,  when  the  organs  of  the  law,  shall  have 
declared  the  decision  of  the  Legislature.  The  Consuls  of 
the  Republic,''  it  continues  "  for  the  pur|>ose  of  carrying 
your  wish  intd.effect;  and  in  conformity >  to  the  law  of 
the  19th  Brumaire^  submit  to  you  the  necessary  and  for-! 
BialpropositioQ  of  decreeing  to  Citizen  Sieyes,  as  a  pledge 
of  national  gratitude,  the  right  of  property  to  one  of  the 
demains  at  the  disposal  of  the  state." 

This  message,  signed  by  Buonaparte,  and  Roger  Ducos, 
having  been  read,  was  referredHo  the  Section  of  Finance,  , 
who,  in  their  Report  thereon,  addressed  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  to  this  effect : 

"  It  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  ineffectual  Citizen 
Representatives,  for  the  glory  of  Citizen  Sieyes  to  have 
enlightened  the  people  by  his  writings,  to  have  done 
honour  to  the  Revolution  by  his  disinterested  virtues,  and 
to  have  submitted  himself  to  the  heavy  burden  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  office  of  First  Magistrate,  at  a  moment 
only  when  the  greatness  of  the  dangers  rendered  it  worthy 
of  his  most  anxious  solicitude  to  preserve  the  French 
name  from  oblivion  and  disgrace. 

"  It  is,  without  doubt,  sufficient  for  Citizen  Sieyes 
tliat  he  has  succeeded,  by  the  activity  of  his  mind,  in  re- 
constructing the  social  edifice,  in  leaving  it  surrounded  by 
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the  esteem  of  the  people,  bis  cotemporaries ;  and/also, 
in  having  for  the  object  of  bis  xsustomary  meditations  the  , 
happiness  of  successive  generatioos.  , 

^*  But,  Citizen  Representatives,  if  nothing  be  wanting 

to  complete  the  moral  destiny  of  Citizen  Sieyes,  is  it  not 

incumbent  upon  us  to  signalize,  by  a  striking  proof,  the 

labours  of  that  excellent  Citizen  P    Is  not  the  gratitude 

of  die  nation  an  institution  which  preserves  social  me. 

cbanism  ?  .  ^ 

-"  When,  after  centuries  of  ignorance  and  despotism, 

an  useful  discovery,  a  happy  conception,  an  extraordinary 

man^  a  comforter  of  the  human  race,  is  seen  to  rise ;  is 

it  not  the  duty  of  those,  who,  in  such  a  situation,  find> 

themselves  invested  with  public  authority,  and  in  whom 

the  hopes  of  the  nation  are  concentrated,  to  consecrate 

bjra  national  mark,  and  one  which  may  address  itself  to 

every  feeling,  the  memory  of  the  phenomenon  which  must 

ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind  ? 

^*  It  is,  therefore.  Citizen  Representatives,  in  the  nature 
of  an  appendix,  inseparable  from  the  political  institution^ 
that  you  do  pass  a  law  imposing  on  Citizen  Sieyes  the  ne* 
cessity  of  accepting  a  special  proof  of  national  gratitude, 
of  which  the  actual  government  must  declare  itself  the 
interpreter. 

*'  In  pursuance  of  these  commissions,  your  Secretary 
of  Finance  proposes  to  you  the  following  project  of  a 
Resohition :" 

'  The^Commission,  taking  into  consideration  the  urgency 
with  respect  to  the  stability  of  every  political  institution^ 
of  confering  a  signal  mark  of  gratitude  on  those  citizens 
who  had  rendered  great  services  jto  the  country,  adopt€4 
the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

**  The  National.  Domain  of  Crosne,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
and  Oire,  or  some  other,  altogether  equivalent  to  it,  is  decreed, 
'With  the  right  of  property  ftill  and  entirely,  to  Citizen  Siktes,  fey 
the  titltt  of  "  National  RecomptJtse/* 
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Crosne,  the  estate  thus  proposed  to  be  given  to  Si^yes, 
is  delightfully  situated  about  four  leagues  fro^n  Paris,  in 
a  beautiful  valley,  near  Villeneuve  St.  George^s ;  and  a 
part  of  Us  woods  adjoin  Gros->Bois,  the  seat  of  the  ex-di- 
rector Barras;  On  another  side  Crosne  is  bounded  by 
the  forest  of  Semart,  celebrated  for  the  laborious  hermits, 
whose  dwellings  ar-e  there,  and  for  its  being  the  hunting 
place  of  th^  .ancient  sovereigns  of  France.  It  became 
national  property  by  the  failure  of  the  treasurer  of  war, 
Serilly,  who  bought  it  for  a  million  of  livres,  and  who 
owed  vast  sums  to  the  nation. 

The  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  im-  ' 
juediately  passed  the  Resolution  which  conferred  Crosne 
upon  Sieyes,  as  a  national  Recompense;  but  which  be. 
could  not  take  possession  of  until  the  cjeatb  of.  the.ci- 
divant  Marquis  and  Marchioness  de  Brancas,  who  had  a 
life  interest  in  it. 

Sieyes  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  Estate  .by  the 
following 

LETTER  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BpDIES. 

**  Citizens  Representatives, 
"  Thp  Minister  of  Justice  has  just  transmitted  to  me  the  law,  dc 
creeing  to  me  a  national  reward: 

"  Permit  me  to  express,  how  deeply  I  am  penetrated  with  grati- 
tude to  you  for  so  honourable  a  mark  of  your  esteem/* 

(Health  and  respect)  "  Sieyes." 

Few  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  Revolution  had- 
more  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  politics  than  Sieyes; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of.  individuals  who 
have,  risen  by  talents  and  superior  genius  to  considerable 
rank  as  statemen. 

Sieves  was  born  at  Frejus  in  the  year  1748,  the  town 
where  Buonaparte  landed  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
Educated  for  the  priesthood  he  took  orders,  and  became 
a  cure.  He  was  preferred  to  be  a  yicar-general,  and  then 
a  canon  :  afterwards  he  rose  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
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church  of  Chartres;  and  was,  at  length,  invested  with  the 
pero^anent  administrative  eihployment  of  counsellor  corner 
missary  in  Paris.  To  this  he  was  nominated  by  the 
djocese  of  Chartres:  it  was  never  given  but  to  the  superior 
clergy  of  France.  He  was  esteemed  a  learned^  civilian 
and  canonist,  and  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  know^ 
ledge  in  the  belles-lettres ;  his  favourite  studies,  however, 
were  pblitics,  metaphysics,  and  economics.  He  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  Paris,  where  he  associated 
iwith  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Condorcet,  and  the  other 
literati.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Economical  Society, 
which  held  its  sittings  in  the  hotel  of  the  Chancellor 
Seguier. 

Notwithstanding  his  excellent  qualifications  and  con- 
nexions, it  is  probable  that  Sieyes  would  not  have  emerg- 
ed fromjobscurity  if  the  Revolution  had  not  broughthim 
into  a  situaition  id  display  his  talents.  Being  appointed 
a  deputy  to  the  States  General,  hebegan  his  career  by 
the  publication  entitled,  '*  What  is  the  Tiers  Etftt?" 
This  work  became,  at  the  time,  the  most  fashionable  book 
in  Paris.  -  r 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Tiers  Eiat  at  Versailles,  he 
was  the  person  who  proposed  that  they  should  call  them- 
selves "The  Assembly  of  the  Representatives  of  the  French 
People;"  and  he  supported  his  project  with  considerable 
|i|ibility«  - 

When  the  misunderstanding  between  the  orders  in  the 
States  General  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  great  num- 
l>er8  of  troops  were  drawn  about  the  Capital,  the  deputies 
in  the  popular  interest  had  reason  to  be  apprehensive  for 
their  safety.  Sieyes,  in  the  sitting  of  the  8th  of  July, 
stated  to  the  Assembly,  that  no  troops  should  be  allowed 
to  approach  nearer  than  ten  leagues  to  the  place  in  which 
the  States  General  were  sitting ;  and  he  proposed  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  desiring  that  he  would  ord^  the  troops 
to  withdraw  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles. 
Vol.  hi.  O^q 


Sometitne  previously  to  the  month  of  October^  when 
the  King  was  attacked  in  his  palace  by  the  mob,  s^  secret 
committee^  consisting  ^the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Mirabeau^ 
La  Closy  and  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  was  formed  in  a  village  near 
Paris.  They  had  agreed  upon  a  schemei  for  placing  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  so  distinguished  a  situation  io  the  go- 
vernment, that  he  could  not  fail  to  have  the  command  of 
the  populace^  and,  consequently,  possess  a  decisive  weight 
in  ^be  National  Assembly,  Sieves  was  then  a  zealous 
Royalist. 

In  the  year  1791,  when  it  was  thought  that  th§;  King^ 
by  attempting  his  escape,  had  abdicated  the  crown,  a 
combination  was  formed,  consisting  of  Condorcet  uid 
Brissot  in  France,  and  of  Paine  in  England,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  periodical  paper  under  the  title  of  ''  Tlie 
Republican."  Sieyes  actually  published  some  aniwen 
to  papers  which  appeared  in  this  publication,  and  declared 
bis  intentions  to  support  a  monarchy  against  a  republic 
by  every  means  in  his  power. 

"  It  is  said  by  many,"  observes  Sieyes,  in  one  of  hn 
publications,  that  I  am  taking  advantage  of  our  present 
situation  to  embrace  Republicanism.  Hitherto  no  one 
has  ever  thought  of  accusing  me  of  too  much  flexibility 
in  my  principles,  or  of  changing  my  opinion'  easily,  to 
suit  the  fashion  of  the  times. 

"  Honest  men,  to  whom  alone  I  can  address  myseli^ 
have  but  three  ways  of  judging  of  the  sentiments  of  any 
person ;  by  his  actions,  his  words,  and  his  writings.  I 
offer  these  three  kinds  of  proof. 

"  It  is  not  to  flatter  ancient  customs,  nor  through  any 
superstitious  regard  to  royalty,  that  I  prefer  Monarchy.-^ 
I  prefer  it,  because  it  is  clear  to  me. that  the  citizen  enjoys 
more  liberty  under  a  Monarchy  than  under  a  Republic ; 
every  other  motive  of  preference  appears  peurile  to  me. 
The  best  socii^l  system,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  by  which 
not    one,  or  only  a  few,  but  all,  tranquilly  enjoy    the 
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greatest  possible  latitude  of  liberty:  if  I  discern  this 
character  in  the  monarchical  state^  it  is  clear  that  I  ought 
to  prefer  it  above  all  others;  and  I  hope  to  prove,  not 
that  Monarchy  is  preferable  in  any  particular  circum* 
stances,  but  that,  in  every  case,  n^en  are  more  free  under 
it  thaQ  in  a  Republic/' 

These  observations  were  remarked  upon  by  Paine; 
who,  in  a  Letter  to  Sieyes,  which  appeared  in  *^  The 
Morning  Post/'  pledged  himself  to  demonstrate,  within 
a  certain  number  of  pages  of  ^^  The  Republican/'  the 
convei^se  of  the  proposition  that  the  Abbe  maintained; 
aod  also  to  prove,  that  a  Republic  was,  of  all  other  forms, 
the  best  suited  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Sieyes  was  the  author  of  the  '^  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man/'  which  was  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly. 
It  was  Written  in  his  usual  metaphysical  manner,  and  ex- 
cited very  different  sensations  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
In  179^  Sieyes  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention.  When  the  Convention  voted  the  punish- 
ment of  Louis,  such  was  the  influence  of  Sieyes,  that  a 
great  number  of  members  reserved  themselves  till  they 
had  heard  his  opinion.  It  was,  consequently,  understood^ 
Bpoa  that  opinion  would  depend  the  fate  of  the  King.— • 
Sieyes,  at  length,  mounted  the  trjbune ;  an  awful  silence 
pervadeclthe  anxious  A^ssemb\y !  he,  however,  interrupted 
the  solemn  pause  with  only  five  words:  Je  suispour  la 
maril  ''  I  am  for  death !"  and  instantly  withdrew. 

From  this  time  he  was  so  far  concealed  from  the  public 
ejre  that  it  was  not  known  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive. 
It  was  said,  by  the  Parisians,  that  he  directed,  from  bis 
philosophical  retreat,  many  of  >the  atrocities  which  were 
Gommitted  under  the  ireign  of  Robespierre,  but  of  this 
there  appears  no  proof  whatever.  From  the  death  of 
this  tyrant  till  February  1795,  he  still  remained  behind 
the  curtaixi,  and  did  not  appear  upon  the  stage  yntil  he 
was  certain  there  was  no  danger  of  the  Mountain  regain* 
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itig  th&ir  ascendsincy.  In  order  to  make  his  apology  for 
having  thus  absented  himself  from  business  during  two 
years,  be  published  Memoirs  of  bis  own  Life,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  publication  was  to  lament  that  the  Moun-> 
tain  party  bad  abused  his  definitions  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  ;  and  to  state  that  his  system  had  been  intended 
only  as  the  skeletbri  of  civil  society. 

From  this  period  began  the  most  brilliant  career  of 
Sieyes*s  public  life.  Having  obtained  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  colleagues,  he  w;as  fixed  upon  to  regu- 
late the  external  relations  of  the  Republic.  He  it  was 
who  suggested  the  scheme  of  concluding  separate  treaties 
with  the  coalesced  powers,  with  the  view  to  create  such 
a  misunderstanding  as  would  prove  fatal  to  the  royal 
confederacy.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  European 
cabinets  appeared  for  a  time  to  evince  that  Sieyes  was 
right  in  his,  conjectures,  and  proved,  that  a  vicar  of 
Chartres  had  outwitted  all  the  experienced  statesmen  in 
Europe. 

The  plans  of  Sieyes  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
French  Republic  were  developed  in  April  1795.  He  ad- 
vised his  colleagues  to  retain  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
iyd  was  the  first  projector  of  the  alliance  with  HoUand: 
he  weiit  himself  to  the  Hague,  as  French  pleni^potentiary, 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  that  famous  treaty.  Those 
who  did  not  comprehend  the  designs  of  Sieyes  highly 
disapproved  of  a  treaty  with  a  petty  power,  not  geogra- 
phically united  to  France,  and  whose  democratic  consti- 
tution had  not  been  acknowledged  by  the  King  of  Prusstdy 
brother-in-law  to  the  ci-dtvant  Stadtholder.  Even  the 
greater  part  of  his  colleagues,  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Netherlands  should  be 
restored  to  Austria;  and  as  late  as  the  month  of  August 
in  that  year,  Boissy  d'Anglois  ga\Le  his  opinion  in  the 
Committee,  that  the  Emperor  would  rather  endanger  his 
«!^ro\vn     than    relinquish    those    important    possessions! 
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France,  however,  kept  them,  and  if  the  Emperor  did  ea^ 
danger  his  crown  France  was  no  loser  by  it. 

So  signal  were  the  services  thus  performed-by  Sieyes 
to  his  country,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  tlie 
new- Constitution,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Five  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Directory,  which  he>  however,  de- 
clined. In  February  1796  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  National  Institute,  in  the  class  of  metaphysics  and 
morals;  and,  by  what  has  been  called  an  unaccountable 
aingularity  of  choice,  the  very  same  man  who  had  declined 
a  place  in  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  Republic  ac-* 
depted.of  a.cb^ir  of  literature  in  the  central  school  at  the 
College  de  Mazarine ! 

.•  It  was  said»  iu  May  1796)  that  Sieyes  was  the  author  of 
the  peace  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia;  which  is  highly  probable,  because  he  continued 
to  direct  the  external  policy  of  the  Directory  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  formerly  directed  that  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety;  A  treaty  so  disgraceful  to 
an  independent  sovereign  could  scarcely  have  been  wished 
for,  even  by  the  most  inveterate  Republican. 

In  the  spring  of  1797  he  very  narrowly  escaped  assas- 
sination, with  a  pistol,  by  the  Abbe  ]Poulle.  During  the 
latter  part  of  that  year  he  was  abused  by  such  a  number 
of  lampoons  and  Pasquinades,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
f  aris  upon  the  entrance  of  the  new  Third  iuto  the  Legis- 
lature, and  did  not  dare  to  come  out  of  his  retreat  till  the 
violent  crisis  of  the  4th  of  September,  he  then  became 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Legislature.  After 
this  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Berlin, 
where  he  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Republic,  by 
bis  successful  exertions  to  preiserve  the  friendship  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  w^hich  remained  indissoluble  during  a 
most  momentous  contest.  It  has  been  supposed,  and 
i^iih  tolerable  confidence,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
kiot  unacquainted  with  the  projects  of  Sieyes  in  regard  t9 
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the  late  revolation  in  FraDce :  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
extraordinary  and  marked  respect  was  paid  to  this  am* 
hassador  during  the  time  of  bis  residence  io  Prussia. 
During  his  mission  at  Berlin  the  anniversary  of  the  King^s 
birthday  occurred :  Sieyes  went  to  court;  and,  when  he 
arrived,  the  bther  ambassadors,  who  were  there  early, 
had  taken  their  places.  The  chamberlain  of  state  was 
much  embarrassed,  not  knowing  .where  to  place  the 
French  envoy  without  interrupting  the  diplomatic  coterie. 
Sieyes  immediately  said^  **  ^'importc — the Jir%t  place  wiSL 
always  be  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  ambassador  of 
the  French  Republic ;"  and  he  took,  with  much  good 
humour,  the  earliest  vacancy  that  presented  itself.  When 
be  returned  to  France,  the  King  not  only  attended  him 
in  person  to  the  frontiers  of  his  territory,  bat  presented 
him  with  his  portrait,  set  in  gold,  and  richly  ornament* 
ed  with  diamonds. 

On  Sieyes^  arriving  in  France  from  Pmsna,  he  wat 
elected  one  of  the  Directory,  where  his  influence  waf 
unbounded ;  and  he  gave  accelerated  motion  to  the  wbeds 
of  government.  Thus  situated,  he  found  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  means,  in  conjunction  with  Buonaparte,  to 
effect  the  late  revolution.  He  had  sufficient  influence  not 
only  in  the  Directory  but  in  the  Councils  to  carry  almost 
anv  measure  be  chose.  This  influence  he  turned  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs,  without,  at  that  time» 
being  su^i^ected  of  any  intentions  inimical  to  the  consti- 
tution, w  hich  we  now  see  it  ^as  his  fixed  determination  to 
to  dcstrov. 

Sieves  ui)e$  not  at  any  time  appear  to  have  possessed 
the  adections  of  the  French  peopie.  Never  humouring 
their  foilies,  and  ne^served  and  amhitiou;,  tbey  always 
viewed  him  with  jea«ou$y ;  th^  .%ssiMance  of  a  man  pos- 
«o>$(V.  ot'  Buon«|Vftrto*«  popciariiy  seemed  absolutely  ne- 
<vssai>  to  ihc  *ae»f»  of  h)*  proux-u. 

Vhe  iVr.si.'jin  as  wcVi  i<  cacu  preceding  cotutitution 
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was  ascribed  to  Sieyes.    He  certainly  contribaled  much 
towards  it;  and  his  experience  in  thie  department  of  po* 
litical  science  is  celebrated  by  Edmund  Burke,  in  language 
which  that  luminous  writer  did  not  intend  should  be 
taken  for  praise..  ,**Abbe  Sieyes"  obsefves   he,    "haa 
wfiole  nests  of  pigeon-holes  full  of  constitutions  ready 
made,  ticketed,  sorted,  and  numbered,  suited  to  every 
•eaten and  every  fancy;  some  with  the  top  of  the  pattera  . 
at  the  bottom,  and  some  with  the  bottom  at  the  top; 
some  plain,  some  flowered ;  some  distinguislied  for  their 
simplicity,  others  for  their  complexity;  some  of  blood* 
colour;  some  of  bont  de  Paris;  some  with  directories, 
others  without  a  direction;  some  with  councils  of  elders, 
and  councils  of  youngers ;  some  without  any  council  at   . 
all:  some  where  the  electors  choose  the  representatives, 
otheirs  Where  the  representatives   choose  the  electors; 
some  in  long  coats,  and  some  in  short  cloaks  ;  some  with 
fjtataloons;  some  with  breeches  ;  some  with  five  shilling 
qualifications ;  some  totally  unqualified !    So  that  no  con- 
stitution fancier  may  go  unsuited  from  this  shop,&c/' 

The  meed  of  patriotism  has  been  ascribed 'to  Sieyes, 
for  having  sacrificed  his  power  to  the  security  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  French  nation. '  It  is,  however,  the  general 
opinion,  that  he  had  disclosed  his  views  to  Buonaparte 
too  far  to  retreat;  that  he  did  not  discover  his. error  till 
it  was  too  late;  that  he  afterwards  repented  giving  Buo- 
naparte his  assistance  to  his  own  ultimate  exclusion  from 
the  government ;  and  that  his  acceptance  of  the  estate 
of  Crosne  was  merely  because  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  make  any  belter  terms  with  Buonapart6.  Never  was 
man  more  belied  than  Sieyes  if  by  his  elevation  of  Buo»> 
napart6   he   did    not   unintentionally   commit   political 

suicide. 

.  The  Conservative  Senate  afterwards  chose  Sieyes  their 

-    President;  but  his  career  as  a  statesman  bad  ended. ^He, 
at  lengthy  became  a  simple  senator. 
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The  ex-'director  and  ex-coDsul,  Roger  Ducos,  had 
served  in  conjunction  with  Sieyes;  and,  at  his  in9tigaiion| 
assisted  the  advancement  of  Bdonaparte;  he  was  only 
of  consequence  to  them  from  his  official  situation.  He 
was  unknown  nearly  by  name  until  he  had  been  appoint? 
ed  a  director;  and/ although,  esteemed  an  honest  man, 
he  displayed  very  little  judgment  or  ability  in  his  of* 
ficial  situation.  BuonapsLrt6  assigned  him  a  seat  ia 
one  of  the  Councils^  where  he  was  afterwards  cl|ps$|| 
president.  <^ 


THE  END  OF  CHAP.  XXII. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

nportant  Proceeding  of  the  Consular  Government. ...Veim 
rious  ifUereiting  Proclamations  to  the  Armies,  S^c. 

.  OWER  has  been  said  to  have  an  unknown^  an  occult 
aality,  which  depraves  and  seoietiy  operates  a  change  in 
le  purest  intentions  of  the  mind,  but  power  is  merely  the 
eing  at  liberty  to  act  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  the 
isposition ;  and  hence,  a  man  who  attains  power  is  free 
)  act  well  or  ill,  according  as  he  chooses  of  good  or  of 
vil.  If,  then,  any  persons  who  in  striving  for  power, 
)ake  professions  of  purity,  and,  when  they  have  attained 
iieir  object,  become  politically  profligate,  it  is  not  the 
ossession  of  power  that  has  changed  their  disposition, 
:  is  the  disposition  shewing  itself  for  the  first  time  after 
;  could  be  indulged  in  safety,  and  without  the  fear  of 
ontroul. 

The  annals  of  history,  and,  unfortunately,  the  history 
four  own  times,  abound  with  instances  of  men  protest*-. 
ig,  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  against  the  wanton  abuse 
f  power  and  of  influence,  and,  afterwards,  on  attaining 
oinrer,  instead  of  exercising  it  foe  the  public  good,  shame* 
sssly  prostituting  themselves,  and  sacrificing  their  honest 
apporters  to  base  and  corrupt  purposes.  With  some  of 
he  professions  of ,Buonapart6  we  are  acquainted;  we 
Iso  partly  know  with :  what  view  some  of  them  were 
aade,  and  how  they  were  kept;  and  now,  on  his  having 
Lttained  sovereign  power,  we  shall  have  to  observe  his 
^ther  professions,  and  to  examine  if  bis  conduct  bo 
:onsistent. 

A  Decree  of  the  Consuls  on  the  3rd  Nivose  (24th  De- 
icember) arranged  the  Council. of  State.     It  was  a  gene» 
Vol,  III.  H  r 
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ral  assembly,  composed   of  from  thirty  to  forty  mem- 
bers ;  the   first  Consul  was  President,   and   in    his  jkh' 
sence  one  of  the  two  other  Consuls.    The  ministers  were 
allowed  to  assist  a^   its  sittings,  but'Qot  to  vote.     The 
Counsellors    of  State  were  divided    into  five   sections. 
1.  Finance.    2.  Civil  and  Criminal  Legislation.     3.  War. 
4.  Marine.     5.  The  Interior*    The  different  laws  pro- 
posed by  the  ministers  were  to  originate  in  the  sections  ; 
and  livhen  a  law  had  been  drawn  up  in  proper  folfn  the 
Consuls  t^ere  to  be  informed  of  it,  and  the  First  Consul 
was  to  convoke  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Council  of 
State,  vvhere  the  project  of  the  law 'was  t6  be  discussed, 
ftnd  theopiniohr  of  the  sitting  thereon  was  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Consuls.     If-the  Consuls  approved  the  law,  it    , 
was  to  be  referred  by  them  to  the  Legislative  Body,  by 
one  or  mor6  orators  chosen  by.  the  Consuls.    The  Cotttt- 
til  of  State  Were  likewise  empowered  to  decide  on  differ- 
ences arising  between  the  Administration  and  the  Tribu* 
hals,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  laws  otl  tjuestiond 
proposed  by  the*  Consuls.    Each  of  the  Counsellors  of 
S'taie  was  entitled  to  a  salary  of  25,000  livres.     General 
Brune  was  appointed  Presideftjt  of  the  Section  of  War; 
Admiral  Gantheaume  President  of  the  Marine ;  Defer- 
mont,   President  of  the  Finances;  Boulay  President  of 
Justice ;  Rocderer  President  of  the  Section  of  the  Inte- 
rior ;  Citizen   Chaptal  received  the  appointment  of  Mi- 
nister of  Public  Instruction;  Citizen  Duftesne  MinisteiT 
of  the  Treasury  ;  Citizen  Regnier  Minister  of  the  Nati — 
onal  Domains  ;  Citizen  Localies  had  the  superintendanc^^ 
of  the  Colonies;  and  Citizen  Cretet  was  charged  with  th^^ 
administration  of  the  Public  Works  ;  Lucien  Buonapart^^ 
was  appointed  Minister  of  the.  Interior ;  and  Abrial  Mi-    - 
nistei*  of  Justice;  those  of  the  other  departments  wer^ 
re-appointed. 

An  immense  concourse  of  citizens  attended  the  instal-  * 
lation  of  the  Consuls,  which  was  performed  on  the  \\\9 
2\ivose,  with  great  pomp.    The  Council  of  State  heJ<^ 
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their  first  sitting,  and  the  First  Consul  presided,  accom- 
panied by  the  other  Consuls  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
Government,  who  presented  their  different  reports.  In 
the  evening  the  following  Proclamatioh  was  dispersed  in 
great  quantities  througiibut  all  the  Departments. 

"Liberty!  Equality! 

*'  In  the  Name  op   the  French  people. 

"  The  4ih  Nivosc,  (25th  of  December,  t799,)  8th  Year 
of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible* 

**  BuosAPARTE,  First  Consul  of  the  Repvhlic,  to  tlie  French 

**  To  render  the  Republic  dear  to  the  citizens,  respectable  to 
foreigners,  and  formidable  to  the  enemy^  such  are  the  duties  which 
vre  have  contracted  by  accepting  the  First  Magistracy. 

**  The  citizens  mW  always  cherish  the  Republic,  if  the  laws  and 
the  acts  of  authority  are  constantly  distinguished  by  order^  by  jus- 
tice, and  by  moderation. 

*'  Without  order  administration  is  but  confusion  ;  no  revenue,  no 
public  credit,  the  resources  of  the  stale  and  private  fortunes  are  lost. 

"•  Without  justice,  there  are  nothing  but  factions,  tyrants^  and 
victims, 

■  "Moderation  stamps  an  august  character  upon  governments 
ftad  nations.  It  is  alwjiys  strong,  and  insures  permanency  to  social 
institutions. 

^*  The  Republic  will  be  respected  by  foreigners  if  she  respects  their 
independence  as  well  as  her  own ;  if  her  engagements,  prepared  by 
wisdom>  and  contracted  with  sincerity,  are  Taithfully  fulfilled.  • 

*•  She  will  be  formidable  to  the  enemy,  if  her  armies  and  her  fleets 
arc*well  disciplined  and  well  commanded ;  if  every  soldier  and  every 
tailor  lives  always  as  happy  as  in  the  bospin  of  bis  own  family,  with 
a  (?oostant  succession  of  virtues  and  of  glory;  if  every  officer^  in- 
structed by  a  long  application,  is  regularly  promoted,  as  a  reward  for 
his  talents  and  his  services.  .        ^ 

•  .  **  On  such  principles  depend  the  stability  of  government,   the 
'lAeeess  of  commerce  and  of  agriulture ;  the  greatness  and  prosperity^ 
ofnalions. 
/  ff*,  Accorcjling  to  such  principles  we  shall  be  judged. 

"  Frenchmen  ;  we  have  told  you  our  duties,  it  will  be  for  you  co 
tell  Us  whether  we  have  fulfilled  them. 

(Signed)  **  Buonaparte* 

**  By  the  First  Consul's  command, 
**  BERKAfD  HuGUEs  M A R€T,  Secretary  ofStj^te.'^ 
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But,  whilst  he  thud  addressed  ^*  the  French  peopley** 
Buonaparte  knew  the  means  which  were  essential  to  their 
unanimity.  He  knew,  that,  amidst  factions,  the  power 
that  would  cement  the  people  was  force,  and  not  opinion; 
he  knew  that  he  appealed  to  the  people  against  every 
convi(^tion,  but  what  arms  imposed  upon  them,  and  that 
upon  the  "  French  tfrmy"  depended  the  lability  of  the 
Government.  The  arming  of  the  citizens  had  long  beea 
abandoned ;  for,  although  some  were  permitted  to  form 
themselves  into  armed  bands,  yet  they  were  so  few,  when 
compared  with  the  numbers  v^hich  rushed  forwai'd,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution^  against  the  common 
enemy,  that,  had  they  opposed  any  measure  of  the  Go- 
vernment, a  few  regimetits  could  have  cut  them  to  pieces. 
The  people  had  been  disarmed  because  every  faction 
.  found  itself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  every  disgust  excited 
commotion,  and  every  commotion  became  a  civil  war. 

The  soldiery,  who  had  been  of  the  people,  and  former* 
ly  mingled  with  the  people,  were  now  separated  from 
.  them,  and  their  entire  dependence  and  attachment  to  the 
£xecutive  Government  were  by  no  means  auspicious  to 
liberty  ;  for  though,  by  circumstances  and  situation,  they 
might  even  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  any  freedom  the  peo- 
ple possessed,  yet,  the  people  had  no  security  that  the 
army  would  not  assist  in  the  execution  of  measures  that 
might  enslave   their  kindred  and  their    country.    The 
army  of,  Cesar  destroyed  the  Roman  republic,  and  the 
army  of  Cromwell  dissolved  the  sittings  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  England ;  and  though  the  French 
soldiers  had  fought  for  the  independence  of  their  countryi 
the  people  vt^ere  neither  sure  that  they  would  not  turn 
iheir  arms  against  their  fellow  citizens,  at  the  instigation 
of  an  aspiring  Chief,  nor  that  a  military  tyranny  would 
not  be  established  upon  theruinsof  former  despotisms. 

Aware  that  the  consolidation  of  power  could  not  be 
effected  amidst  the  struggle  of  factions,  Buonaparte 
courted  the  applause  of  the  army  and  the  good-will  of 
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the  generals.  Various  promoiions  secured  him  the  ap^ 
probation  of  his  officers^  and  largesses  and  rewards,  aud 
the  following  Proclamation,  profusely  distributed  through 
the  ranks,  flattered  the  vanity  and  excited  the  emulatioa 
of  the  private  men : 

•*  Buonaparte,  First  Constd  of  die  Republic,  to  the  Frevch  SoLDiEXSm 

*'  Soldiers  ! 
"  When  I  promised  peace  to  the  French  nation,  I  spoke  your  sen* 
timents ;  I  knew  your  courage :  you  are  the  same  men  who  con- 
quered Holland^  the  Rhine,  and  Italy,  and  who  commanded  peace 
before  the  walls  of  te^Tified  Vienna. 

"  Soldiers  !  you  must  not  defend  your  frontiers  now  ;  you  must 
ioTade  the  territories  of  your  enemy. 

"  Ihere  is  not  one  among  you  who  has  not  made  several  cam- 
paugns,  who  is  not  convinced  that  the  first  quality  of  a  soldier  is  that 
of  putting  up  with  inconveniencies  without  regret. 

''  Several  years  of  a  bad  administration  cannot  be  effaced  in  a 
day. 

**  First  Magistrate  of  the  Kepublic,  it  will  be  highly  gratifying 
to  me  in  letting  the  whole  nation  know  which  are  the  troops  entitled 
by  their  discipline  and  their  courage,  to  be  proclaimed  the  defenders 
of  tb^  country. 

/*  Soldiers  !  in  due  time  I  will  be  among  you;  and  Europe  shall 
remember  that  you  belong  to  a  race  of  heroes. 

(Signed)  /*'  Buonapartb.** 

Paris,  35th  Pec.  8th  Year. 

Massena,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy^  Was  introduced  to  his  comrades  by 
a  message  of  the  First  Consul ;  a  recommendation  flat* 
tering  to  the  new  t;ommandant,  because  it  was  well  re* 
ceived  by  the  soldiers.  Buonapari6  had  fought  with 
them,  and  conquered  with  them;  they  owed  their  vicco- 
Ties  to  his  valour  and  his  genius^  and  they  hailed  with 
xespect^  and  cheered  with  eiithusiasm  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

"  Buonaparte,  First  Consul  of  tlte  Republic,  to  the  Army  of  Italy, 

**  Soldiers! 
^  TiiB  circumstances  which  keip  irtc  at  the   head  of  governipent 
Under  me  from  being  ansong  you. 


>■ 
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*'  Your  ^nts  are  great':  every  measure  is  taken  to  assist  you. 

**  Tl^e  first  qualities  of  a  soldier  are  constancy  and  discipline: 
courage  comes  next. 

**  Soldiers !  several  corps  have  deserted  their  posts ;  they  have 
been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  their  officers.  The  17th  light  demi-brigadc 
is  among  the  number.  ^ 

"  Are  then  the  heroes  of  Castiglione,  of  Rivoli,  and  of  Kewmarck 
art  dead  !  they  would  have  perished  rather  than  desert  their  banners; 
and  they  would  have  prevailed  on  their  young  comrades  to  remain 
faithful  to  their  honour  and  to  their  duty*     , 

**  Soldiers !  you  say  that  you  are  often  deprived  of  ybur  allow- 
ance :  what  would  you  have  done,  if,  like  the  light  4tfa  apd  22nd, 
and  the  iSth  and  32nd  demi-brigades  of  the  line,  who  had  found 
yourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  desart,  without  bread  or  water,  eating 
horse's  and  mule's  flesh  ?  Victory  will  give  us  bread,  they  said  ;  and 
you  !  you  desert  your  bannei^ ! 

*f  Soldiers  of  the  army  of  Italy,  a  new  General  (Massena)  corA- 
mands  you  ;  he  was  always  the  foremost  in  your  most  glorious  days. 
Hely  on  him  ;  he  will  soon  again  render  you  victorious. 

'*  I  shall  order  that  a  daily  report  be  made  to  'me  about  the  con- 
duct of  all  the  corps,  and  chiefly  of  the  light  17th  and  of  the  63rd 
ai  the  line  demi-brigades.  They  will  recollect  my  former  confi- 
dence in  them. 

(Signed)  "  Buonaparte." 

"  The  general,  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  shall 
direct  that  the  above  Proclamation  of  the  First  Consnl  of  the  Repub- 
lic be  mentioned  and  inserted  in  the-  general  orders,  and  read  to 
every  company. 

"  Alex.  Bert hier.  Minister  of  War." 

An  degant  sabre  which  had  been  intended  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Grand  Seignior,  until  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
had  rendered  French  presents  unacceptable  to  the  Porte, 
was  kent  to  Genera]  St.  Cyr,  by  the  order  of  Buona- 
parte. 

I- 
**  In  the  Name  op  the  French  People. 

"  5th  Nivose,  (26th  of  Dec.)  8th  Year'  of  the  Republic 

**  Buonaparte,  Fihi  Consul  of  the  Reptibjic,  to  the  General  of  Di"^' 

sim,  St.  CrRf  .,    , 

....  ■-     ...    \   .  *     .  .'  ■  .  . 

"  The  Minister  of  War  has  informed  me,  Citizen  General,  o^ 
the  victory  which,  you  have  x)htained  oveij  ^lie  left  wing  of  the  -A**** 
trian  army.  "         ....  ,        ' . 
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"  Receire,  as  a  mark  of  tny  satisfaction,  a  beautiful  sabre)  which 
yoii  m\\  wield  when  you  6ght  our  enemies. 

*'  Let  the  soldiers  under  your  command  know  that  I  am  satisfied 
unth  their  ednduct,  and  that  I  hope  to  be  so  much  more  stilh 

'^  The  Minister  of  War  sends  to  you  the  commisson  of  first  lieu* 
tenant  of  the  army. 
'  **  Rely  on  my  esteem  and  on  my  firiendship. 

(Signed)  "  JBuokapaatb." 

St.  DomingOy  that  important  colony,  wherein  insur- 
rection had  reared  itself  in  various  forms,  demanded  the 
regard  of  the  new  Government ;  and  the  inhabitants 
Mtached  to  the  French  interest  were,  unexpectedly,  gra- 
tified by  a  conciliatory 

ADDRESS. 
*•  ne  Consuls  (fthe  French  Republic  to  tite  Citizens  of  St.  DoMimo, 

"  Citizens  ! 
*^  A  Constitution  which  could  not  support  itself  against  multiplied 
violations,  is  replaced  by  a  new  compact,  destined  to  confirm  liberty. 

"  The  91st  article  imports  that  the  French  Colonies  shall  be  go- 
verned by  their  existing  laws. 

**  This  disposition  results  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  dif- 
ibrence  of  climate. 

"  The  difference  of  habits,  manners,  and  interests  of  soil,  culture 
and  productions,  requires  particular  modifications. 

**  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Legislature  ^hall  be  simplifying 
the  laws  destined  to  govern  you. 

"  Far  from  their  being  a  subject  of  alarm  to  you,  you  will  per- 
ceive in  them  the  wisdom  and  profound  knowledge- which  animate 
the  Legislators  of  France, 

*'  The  Consuls  of- the  Reoublic,  in  informing  you  of  the  new 
Constitution,  declare  to  you,  that  the  sacred  principles  of  liberty  and 
equaljty  of  the  Blacks,  shall  never  suffer  the  smallest  alteration. 

'*'  If,  in  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  there  be  still  disaffected  men, 
who  correspond  with  eur  enemies;  brare  Blacks!  remember  that 
only  the  French  people  acknowledge  your  liberty  and  the  equality 
of  your  rights.  /       _ 

(Signed)  '*  Buonaparte.** 

General  Augereau  received  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Holland,  which  was  announced  to  biiu  by  a  public 
act  of  the  First  Con^uL 
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,  I 

^  BuondFMTE,  Firtt  Consul  qflhcRq)Mic,  to  Gbnem^l  Aogmu 
Commander  in.Chirfqfthe  French  Army  in  Hollands 

*'  Paris,  the  8th  NiTose,  8th  Year  (29th  Dec.  1799. 
**  I  HAVE  promoted  you,  Citizen  General,  to  the  important  stat' 
of  Commander  in  ClHef  of  the  French  army  in  Holland. 

•*  In  every  act  which  such  a  command  may  require  of  you,  alw; 
shew  yourself  above  all  those  pitiful  debates,  which  unfortunat 
for  these  ten  years,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  internal  dissention^     Mn 
France.  «. 

'^  I'he  glory  of  the  Republic  is  due  to  the  blood  of  our  coraniA^^^r 
we  do  not  belong  to  any  faction,  but  to  the  whole  nation. 

**  Should  circumstances  compel  me  to  put  myself  at  the  bead  of 
an  army,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  nnf  leave  you  in  Hollsi.x^<|^ 
iigt  1  shall  never  focget  the  brilliant  action  at  Castiglione. 

*'  I  salute  you. 

(Signed)  "  Buonaparte.** 

A  most  important  Proclamation  also  preceded  tMie 
march  of  a  large  military  force  into  the  Western  I>e- 
partments : 

PROCLAMATION,  -^ 

Liberty!  Equality!  1* 

•'  7th  Nivose,  (December  28th)  eighth  Year  ^ 
the  French  Aepublic.  one  and  indmsit'^ 

^  Tfie  Consuls  of  tJte  Republic  to  tlte  Inhabitants  of  thfi  IFisteM^ 

Departmen.s. 

•*  An  impious  war  threatens  again  with  desolation  the  Western  I>*^ 

partments :  it  is  the  duty  of  the  first  magistrates  of  the  Republic  "? 

stop  its  progress,  and  to  destroy  its  very  cause.    But  they  will  j»< 

employ  compulsion,  before  the  means  of  persuasion  and  of  justice 

exhausted. 

"  The  authors  of  those  commotions  are  the  senseless  tools  of  t^^^ 
men,  who  have  neither  honoured  their  rank  by  virtues  nor  their  m*^"" 
fortunes  by  achievements.     They  are  despised  by  foreign  com 
whose  hatred  they  have  kindled  without  succeeding  to  engage 
fairly  in  their  behalf. 

"  *'  Those  tools  are  traitors  paid  by  England,  and  subservient  to   ^  ^ 
rjige;  or  merely  robbers,  who  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  pc^^^^ 
tical  dissentions  in  order  to  ensure  plunder  and  impunity  to  th.^^ 
crimes. 

"  To  such  men  government  will  not  make  any  declaration 
principles,  nor  shew  any  kind  of  indulgence. 
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^*  But  there  are  Citizens,  dear  to  the  country,  vrho  have  beea 
misled,  and  to  whom  it  is  but  juctice  to  explain  the  true  principles 
of  the  present  Gorernment. 

t'  Unjust  laws  have  been  enacted  and  enforced;  arbitrary . acts 
have  alarmed  the  safety  of  citizens,  and  the  freedom  of  religious 
opinions.  Many  persons  throughout  France,  have  been  inscribed  o& 
the  fatal  lists  x>f  Emigrants,  although  they  had  never  abandoned  thdr 
cx>untryy  nor  even  their  houses.  In  short,  the  chief  principles  of 
social  order  have  been  violated.  , 

"  With  a  view  to  atone  for  those  violations  and  those  errors,  thfc 
French  nation  has  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  a  government 
grounded  on  the  sacred  principles  of  liberty,  of  equality,^and  of  the- 
i^resentative  system. 

*<  The  constant  wish,  as  well  as  the  interest  and  the !  glory  of  the. 
First  Magistrates,  whom  the  people  have  instituted,  will  tend  to  heal 
up  ,all  the  wounds  of  the  revolution.  And  such  a  wish  has  been 
already  known  by  all  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  their 
first  acts,  , 

**  Thus  the  disastrous  law  of  the  forced  loan,  the  still  more  disastrous 
law  of  hostages^  have  been  repealed.  Several  persons,  transported 
without  trial  or  judgment^  have  been  restored  t<^heir  families.  Every 
day  is,  and  will, be,  marked  by  acts  of  justice.  And  the  Council  of 
State  IS  constantly  employed  to  devise  the  repeal  of  bad  laws,  and  a 
better  mode  of  taxation, 

'*  The  Consuls  declare  further,  that  the  liberty  of  public  worship 
is  established  by  the  Constitution ;  that  no  magistrate  can  interrupt 
it;  that  no  man  can  tell  to  another, — Tlkfm  shaU  7tot  worship  so,  an4 
hut  on  such  a  day^ 

"  The  law  of  the  1 1th  Prairial,  third  year,  (May  31,  1795,)  which 
allows  the  meetings  in  the  churche%  shall  be.enforced. 

*'  Every  department  mu^t  be  equally  governed -by  the  general 
^aws;  but  the  First  Magistrates  will  always  allow  a  more  consider- 
able  share  of  encouragement  to  agriculture,-  to  manufactures  and 
commerce,  to  those  departnients  wh^ere  the  civil  war  has  raged. 

"  Government  will  pardon  those 'who  will  repent;  its  indulgence 
will  have  no  bounds.  But  whoever,  after  this  Declaration,  will  still 
dare  to  resist  the  national  sovereignty,  shall  find  no  mercy. 

"  Frenchmen !  inhabitants  of  the  Western  departments^  stand  by 
a  constitution  which  trusts  to  the  magistiates  it  has  instituted)  the 
means  ami  the  duty  to  protect  the  citizens,  who  can  also  abide  by 
justice  and  constant  laws. 
•    *'  Let  those  who  have  at  heart  the  glory  of  France  seperate  tbeni- 
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HkwH  ft9tn  iuck  men  is  would  still  cttdetnmr  to  mislead  them,  m 
ofder  to  reduce  them  under  a  tyrannical  yoke  or  a  foreifn  despotitoL 

*'  .Let  the  peaceful  country  people  enter  tiietr  homes  again>  and 
re-assume  their  useful  laboun;  they  must  not  listen  to  the  insinua- 
tiotts  of  those  who  would  wish  to  see  them  again  uiider  the  faeodai 
slavery. 

^  I^  in  spite  of  all  nseasnrcs  adopted  by  Govenunent,  some  men 
conld  stiH  be  found  daring  enough  to  provoke  the  civil  war,  the. 
First  Magistrates  would  then  be  sadly  compeUed  to  force  them  to 
sabnussbtt* 

«'  But  such  will  not  be  the  case.  Every  man  will  only  feel  the' 
los«  of  his  country.  The  ministen  of  a  God  ef  Peace  win  be  the 
£r8t  to  advise  and  bring  about  *!a  reconciliation.  Let  t^m  be  the 
teachers  cf  those  precepts  which  they  learnt  from  their  Divine 
Master.  Let  them  go  into  those  churches  which  are  again  opened 
for  them,  oSv,  with  their  fellow  citizens^  those  prayers  which  will 
atone  for  the  crimesW  the  war,*  and'for  the  blood  it  has  spilt 

(3igned)  ''  The  First  Consul,  BuoNAPAmxB«  • 

**  By  the  First  Consul's  commands 
"  The  Secretary  of  State,  HvGues  Bbrnard  Ma&et. 

*'  The  Minister  of  Justice,  Abei  al.** 

These,  and  various  other  ofHcial  declarations  and  ad« 
dresses  of  the  Government,  were  received  by  the  people 
frith  complacency.  They  sa«v  the  Chief  Consul  armed 
with  more  than  sufficient  power  to  enforce  the  obedience 
of  his  Decrees,  and,  whilst  his  acts  were  tempered  by 
justice,  and  promised  security  to  the  peaceable  citizens, 
no  one  had  any  right  or  inclioation  to  complain  that  the 
refractory  were  threatened  and  punished. 

Buonaparte,  while  conciliating  the  disposition  of  the 
French  people,  received  from  the  Burgomasters  of  Ham- 
burgh a  submissive  appeal  on  the  unfortunate  arrest  of 
Napper  Tandy,  and  his  comrades  in  that  city.  They  de- 
precated the  displeasure  of  the  new  Government,  and 
hoped  that  the  Consuls  would  exculpate  them  from  the 
charges  of  insult  to  the  French  nation,  and  relieve  the  in- 
habitants from  the  apprehensions  of  severity  which  were 
entertained  from  the  violent  dennnciations  of  the  Direc- 
tory ;  the  answer  of  Buonaparte  was  as  concise^  a^  the 
letter  of  the  Hamburghers  was  verbose : 
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**  Yocir  letter  Gentlemen/'  said  he^  **  is  no  justification 
of  your  conduct.'^ 

*^  It  is  by  courage  and  virtue  that  states  are  preserved; 
cowardice  and  vice  prove  their  ruin. 
•  ^'  You  have  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality ;  such  a  vio- 
lation would  not  have  taken  place  among  th^  barbarian 
lioj-des  of  the  desart.  Your  fellow  citizens  will  impute  it 
to  yon  as  an  eternal  reproach. 

'*  The  two  UQfortunate  men  whom  you  have  given  up  will 
die  illustrious ;  but  their  blood  will  be  a  source  of  greater 
evils  to  their  persecutors,  than  could  be  brought  upon 
them  by  a  whole  army.*' 

The  hopes  of  the  Hamburghers  were  abated  by  the 
firmness  of  the  Chief  Consul;  and,  as  they  could  not 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Republic^  they  awaited  it  in 
sadness  and  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

itatc  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  during  the  tU^ 
tolution....tIopes  of  the  Religious  on  the  Appointment  of 
ihe  Consuls,...  Struggles  of  the  spiritual  Factions  for  Js-^ 
cendancy... .Catholic  Question.... J necdote  of  an  English 
Law  Lord*. ..Treatment  of  Pope  Pius  FI....Govcmment 
of  Rome* 

III. 

A.T  the  time  the  Consular  Constitution  was  adopt^di 
there  were  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Republic 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  churches  wherein  divine 
service  had  been  regularly  performed.  It  is  a  gross  error 
to  suppose  that  the  Christian  Religion  was  al  any  time 
extinguished  in  France. 

The  last  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France,  held 
in  1789,  presented  facts  which  announced  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  reforming  abuses  was  felt,  and  that  the  epoch 
when  a  reform  would  take  place  was  foreseen.  In  thii 
assembly  several  bishops  spoke  with  much  torce  on  the 
subject. 

The  disastrous  state  of  the  finances,  occasioned  a  deficit 
which  it  was  necessary  to  make  good*  The  enormous 
estates  of  the  clergy  excited  the  envy  of  the  people,  and 
every  eye  regarded  it  as  a  mean  to  be  employed  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  national  debt. 

In  the  Moniteur,  and  other  journals  of  the  time,  may  be 
seen  what  successive  steps  gradually  led  to  the  abolitios 
of  tythes,  and  the  decision  which  placed  the  estates  of 
tlie  clergy  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  ' 

The  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  was  a  severe  check 
given  to  many  abuses.  It  seemed  to  restore  to  the  Gallican 
Church  the  discipline  of  the  first  ages.  It  snatched  iVom 
the  Pope  the  power  of  giving  the  canonical  instituuon  to 
bishops  ;  and  those  who  taxed  with  novelty  this  constitu- 
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tion,  were  referred  to  history  for  proofs,  that,  during 
twelve  hundred  years,  bishops  received  the  canonical  in- 
stitution  from  the  metropolitans  and  not  from  the  Pope ; 
that  to  tax  with  intrusion  the  constitutional  bishops,  and 
to  condem  them  because  they  had  received  that  institu* 
tion  from  the  metropoUtans,  was  to  condemn  the  firs 
twelve  centuries  of  Christianity^ 

This  civil  constitution  served  as  a  pretext  to  the  digni- 
fied cliergy>  irritated  at  the  loss  of  their  estates,  ibr  con- 
certing a  combined  resistance  to  the  new  laws,  in.  the 
hope  that  this  resistance  would  lead  to  a  subversion  which 
would  restore  to  them  their  riches.  Thence  the  refusal 
of  the^oath,  "  To  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  to  the  law, 
and  to  the  king,  to  guide  faithfully  the  flock  instructed  to 
their  care^  and  to  maintain  with  all  their  power  the  con- 
stitution decreed  by  the  assembly,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
king."  Thence  the  line  of  division  between  the  clergy 
who  had  taken  the  oath  and  those  who  had  not. 

The  Constituent  Assembly,  who  had  decreed  the  above 
'  \oath,  declared,  that  the  refusal  of  giving  this  pledge  of 
fidelity  should  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  resignation. 
The  royal  sanqtion  had  rendered  the  above  decree  a  la\<r 
df  the  state. ,  Almost  the  whole  of  the  bishops,  a  great 
Homber  of  rectors,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  refused  to  take 
this  oath,  already  taken  by  several  among,  them  who  were 
deputies  to  the  Assembly. 

They  were,  in  consequence,  declared  to  have  resigned; 

and  measures  were  taken  for  supplying  their  place.     The 

people  proceeded  to  eflect  this  by  electors  authorized  by 

law.     A  respectable  number  of  ecclesiastics,  who  bad 

already  submitted   to  the  law,  accepted  the*  elections. 

These  priests  thought  that  obedience  to  the  national  au- 

ttiQri^^  which.  ];espected  and  protected  religion,  was  a 

^lef^i^iq  principle.    Wh^t  resistance  could  be  made  to 

.JfgrJ.ifnate  power^  which  neither  , attacked  the  principles, 

the  morality,  nor  the  interior  and  essential  discipjjne  of 

.ibo  chxxiph^     It  wfts,  ,py.,.tfj£y,  resisting  God  ^himaelf. 
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They  thonglit  that  the  pastor  was  chosen  and  sent  soldjf 
for  the  care  of  the  flock  intrusted  to  him ;  that,  when 
difficult  circumstances,  flight,  for  instance,  volantaryor 
forced,  or  the  prohibition  from  all  functions,  pro'taoanced 
by  the  civil  power,  rendered'  the  holy  ministry  impossi- 
ble; or  that  the  pastor  could  not  exercise  it  witbont  it: 
daring  himself  in  open  insurrection,  the  pretended  irns 
moveable  rights  then  ceased,  with  the  sacred  duties  which 
they,  could  not  discharge,  \^ithout  being  accused  of  re- 
bellion. 

The  dissentient  bishops  drew  many  priests  into  tbeit 
party.  Most  of  them  spread  themselves  over  Europe^ 
wh^re  they  calumniated  at  their  ease  the  patriotic  clergy. 
Those  of  their  adherents  who  had  remained  in  the  interior 
of  France  kindled  a  civil  war,  tormented  people's  besotted 
consciences,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  families,  ftc 
This  conduct,  which  encreased  the  liorror  of  the  saogvU 
nary  scebes  in  La  Vend6e,  provoked  violent  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  Government. 

**  Enemies  without  and  within/'  said  the  constitutiond 
clergy,  '^  wish  to  create  a  disgust  to  liberty,  by  substita- 
ting  to  it  licentiousness.^'  And,  indeed,  the  partisans  of 
the  dissentient  clergy  were  seen  to  coalesce  with  the 
atheists  and  the  unbelievers,  in  order  to  produce  the 
religious  disorders  which  broke  out  everywhere  in  the 
year  1793. 

The  clergy,  who  had  taken  the  oath,  had  organized  the 
dioceses;  the  bishops,  in  general,  had  bestowed  great 
pains  in  setting  preachers  in  every  parish.  They  preach- 
ed themselves,  and  this  was,  indeed,  a  contrast  to  the 
indolence  of  their  predecessors,  who,  engaged  in  spending} 
frequently  in  a  shameful  manner,  immense  revenues,  sel- 
dom or  never  visited  their  dioceses.  The  constitutional 
clergy,  following  a  plan  more  conformable  to  the  gospd, 
gained  the  aflection  of  the  well-disposed  part  of  the 
nation. 

These  priests  were  of  opinion^  that  the  storm  which 
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threatened  religion,  required  Hnperioutly  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  pastor,  and  that  in  the  day  of  battle  it 
was  necessary  to  be  in  person  at  the  breach.  They  were 
of  opinion  that  the  omission  or  impossibility  of  fulfilling 
minute  and  empty  formalities^  imposed  by  a  Concordat, 
rejected  from  the  beginning  by  all  the  public  bodies  and 
the  church  of  Frauce,  and  annihilated,  at  the  moment, 
by  the  will  of  the  representatites  of  the  nation,  sanctioned 
by  royal  authority,  could  not  exempt  them  from  accept- 
ing holy  functions  presented  by  all  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, and  on  which,  evidently,  depended  the  preservation 
of  religion,  the  salvation  of  the  faithful,  and  the  peace 
of  the  state* 

But,  when  persecution  manifested  itself,  the  clergy  who 
had  taken  the  oath  became  equally  the  victims  of  per* 
secoting  rage.  Some  failed  in  this  conjuncture;  but  th^ 
greater  number  remained  intrepid  in  their  principles. 
Accordingly,  several-  constitutional  bishops  and  priests 
were  dragged  to  the  scaffold.  If,  on  the  one  band,  the 
dastardly  Gobel  was  guillotined,  the  same  fate  attended 
the  respectable  Expilly,  bishop  of  Quimper ;  Amourette^ 
bishop  of  Lyons ;  and  Gouttes,  bishop  of  Autun,  Sec. 

The  dissentient  clergy  reproached  some -constitutional 
priests  with  having  married,  and  even  with  haying 
apostatized ;  but  they  said  not  that  among  the  dissentient 
there  were  some  who  had  done  the  same. .  If  the  num* 
ber  of  the  latter  was  smaller,  it  was  because  the  greater 
•  part  of  them  were  out  of  France ;  but  what  would  they 
have  done,  if,  like  the  constitutional  clergy,  they  had 
cither  had  the  axe  suspended  over  their  heads,  or  the 
guillotine  accompanying  all  their  steps  f 

In  £ngland,  where  the  French  priests  were  not  thus 
exposed,  there  were  some  who  had  likewise  married,  and 
CTen  some  who  had  apostatized. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  amidst  the  terrors  of  atheistical 
persecution,  Gregoire,  bishop  of  Blois,  declared  that  he 
braved   them,  and  remained  attached  to  *his  principles  - 
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and  duties  as  a  Chrigtian  and  a  bishop.  He  firmly  be* 
lievcd  that,  in  doing  so^  he  was  pronouncing  his  sentence 
of  death,  and,  for  eighteen  months,  he  was  in  expectation 
of  ascending  the  scaffold.  The  same  courage  animated 
the  majority  of  the  constitutional  bishops  and  priests ; 
they  exercised  secretly,  their  ministry,  and  consoled  the 
faithful.  As  soon  as  the  rage  for  persecution  began  to 
abate^  Gregoire,  and  some  other  bishops,  who  had  kepi 
,  up  a  private  correspondence  with  the  clergy  of  varioni 
dioceses,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them,  concerted 
together  in  order  to  reorganize  worship.  In  Nivoie^ 
year  3  (January  1793,)  Gregoire  demanded  this  liberty 
of  worship  of  the  National  Convenrion.  He  was  veiy 
sure  of  meeting  with  outrages,  and  he  experienced  some; 
but  to  bpeak  in  the  tribune  was  speaking  to  France  and  to 
all  Europe,  and,  in  the  then  state  of  things,  he  was  almost 
certain  of  staggering  public  opinion,  which  would  force 
the  Convention  to  grant  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
Accordingly,  some  time  after  having  refused  the  liberty 
of  worship  on  the  demand  of  Gregoire,  that  AssemUj 
granted  it,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  on  an  insult^ 
ing  report  of  Boissy  d'Angla^. 

The  constitutional  bishops  had  already  anticipated  this 
moment  by  their  writings  and  their  pastoral  letters,  &c, 
They  then  compiled  two  works,  entitled  "  Lettres  Ency- 
cliques,''  to  which  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  varioui 
dioceses  adhered.  Tlie  object  of  these  works,  which  the 
Catholics  esteem  as  monuments  of  wisdom,  piety,  and 
courage,  was  to  reorganize  public  worship  in  all  the 
dioceses,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  primitire 
church.  They  pronounced  a  formal  exclusion  from 
ecclesiastical  functions  against  all  prevaricating  or  married 
priests,  as  well  as  all  those  who  had  the  cowardice  to  de- 
liver up  their  authority  for  preaching,  and  to  abdicate 
their  functions.  On  all  sides,  they  reanimated  religious 
zeal,  caused  pastors  for  the  various  sees  to  be  elected 
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by   the  people,   ana  consecrated  oy  the  metropolitan 
bishops. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  customs  of  holding  councils 
bad  fallen  into  disuse*  They  convoked  a  national  coun- 
cil, notwithstanding  the  unfavourableness  of  a  silent  per- 
secution ;  arid,  in  spite  of  the  penury  which  afflicted  the 
pastors,  the  latter  had  the  courage  to  devote  themselves 
in  order  to  concur  in  it.  This  Council  was  opened  with 
great  solemnity  on  the  15th  of  August,  1797,  the  day  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.     It  sat  for  three  months. 

This  Council  was  published  in  the  different  dioceses, 
and  its  regulations  were  put  into  force.  During  this 
time,  the  government,  being  hostile  to  religion,  had  not 
abandoned  the  project  of  persecuting,  and,  perhaps,  of 
destroying  it.  The  voice  of  the  multitude,  which  cla- 
moured for  religion,  and  held  in  esteem  the  constitutional 
dergy  as  religious  and  patriotic,  checked,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  hatred  of  the  Directory  and  its  agents.  Then 
the  spirit  of  persecution  took  a  circuitous  way  to  gain  its 
end:  this  was,  to  cry  down  religion  and  its  minsters,  to 
promote  Theophilanthropy,  and  enforce  the  transferring 
of  Sunday  to  the  decade,  or  tenth  day  of  every  republican 
month. 

The  bishops,  assembled  at  Paris,  again  caused  this  pro- 
ject to  miscarry,  and,  in  their  naoie,  Gregoire  compiled 
two  consultations  against  the  transferring  of  Sunday  to 
the  decade.  The  adhesion  of  all  the  clergy  was  the  fruit 
of  his  labour;  but  all  this  drew  on  him  numerous  out- 
rages, the  indigence  to  which  he  was  at  that  time  reduced, 
and  multiplied  threats  of  deportation.  The  functions 
which  he  had  discharged,  and  the  esteem  of  the  friends 
of  religion,  formed  around  him  a  shelter  of  opinion  that 
saved  him  from  de[)ortation,  to  which  were  condemned 
so  many  unfortunate  constitutional  priests,  who  were 
rrowded,  with  the  refractory  among  others,  into  vesseU 
lying  in  thesroad  of  Rochefort. 

VoL^  III.  Tt 
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,Gr€goire  remonstrated  agaiast  ^is.  grievance,  and 
obtained  an  alleviation  for  his  brethren  :  but  it  i^  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  giving  an  account  of  their  enlargeroenti 
the  dUscnlicht  priestis  took  care  not  to  mention  to  whom 
tlkey  were  indebted  for  having  obtained  in  their  behalf 
this  act  of  humanity  and  justice. 

,  Jlcligioni  under  the  Consuls,  was  no  longer  an  object 
of  pi^rsecuiion  but  of  care.  Free  toleration  of  opinion, 
grounded  upon  liberty  of  conscience,  and  secured  by 
liberty  of  worship,  seemed  to  promise  a  jubilee  to  the 
harassed  devotees. 

.  Long  had  the  whole  French  nation  lain  undef  the  ini« 
putation  of  being  Ajtheists-r-a  God-abandoned  people-r-^ 
horcle  of  irreligious  miscreants.  The  devout  were,  there- 
fl)re,  .flirttered'  by  the  regulatiops'  of  the  Consuls,  which 
promised  to  tiieir  l^opes  a  renewalof  the  former  character 
o/the  French  for  religipf)  at\d  piety,  and  a  revival  of  a 
rpgulnr  and  ^'  most  Christian"  gover^nqeat*  The  Caii- 
unis|.s  aivd  the  Jurists, — the  pious  of  all  speciea;— the 
arrogant  and. the  humble--^the  high-minded  and  the 
foolish — the  lofty  and  the  simple — the  priests,  and  the 
p.nc8t-ri(ld(Mi,-all  instantly  lifted  up  their  voices  in  praise 
of  tlie  First  Consul;  and  he  was  hailed  a  true  Son  of  the 
[Jniversal  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth. 

Aheady  did  the  true  Catholics  anticipate  the  re-estab- 
lishnieut  of  papacy  as  the  national  religion ; — "  For," 
said' they,  'Miow  can  a  nation  otand  without  religion; 
and,  Q^. there  is  no  salvation  but  within  the  pale  of  the 
-  Catholic  church.  th.e  Government  cannot  establish  any 
other  phurch  but  ours  r"  They  defined  the  rights  of  the 
religious  and  the  duties  of  the  sectaries  and  tlie  sceptics. 

The  persecution  of  all  religion  for  several  years,  had 
not  subdued  the  jealousies  which  the  devout,  of  different 
persuasions  entertained  of  each  other;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  fanatics  proved  the  folly  of  giving  a  power  to  any 
one  sect  of  oppressing  another.  The  Catholics  hated 
the  Protestants;  the  Protestants  feared  the  Catholics; 
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tk6  Philosophers  despised  both^  and  neither  body  was 
content  that  ibe  others  shpvild  be  as  freeas  themselves* 
Each  was  aoiK-ious  to  accpvotf  and  to  preserve  a  (>f)IitTeal 
ascendancy  in  the  state  :-*'each  of  the  relirgi,OPU»  parii^ 
began  to  indulge  a  hope  of  its  becoming  the  national 
church  establishment,  and  of  recei^ng  its  intei^tiiure 
from  the  new  government;— each  therefore,  inlriguierf 
for  the  honour  of  being  £he  fulminator  of  the  decreet^of 
heaven,  against  the  good  sense,  the  manly  liberality,  and 
the  honest  sentiments  of  the  nation;  each  caballed  for 
,  the  paraphernalia  which  constitutes  the  dignity  of  the 
spiritual  state- mummer;  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who 
were  to  be  the  objects*  of  the  delusion,  aided  their  designs 
by  their  childish  desire  o£  change. 

Reflection  on  such  scenes  occasion  disgust :  spiritual 
hypocrisy  stands  exposed  to  every  beholder,  and  the  poli- 
tician is  tempted  to  believe,  that  religion  is  only  of  vaiu^, 
to  be  used  amongst  the  people  like  the  obi  of  the  negroes, 
as  a  philtre  to  lethargize  the  frenzy  of  the  ignorant ;  or 
to  reduce  the  endeavours  of  the  poor  in  spirit  to  passive 
pbedience.  ■ 

The  selfishness  of  religious  factions,  in  their  scramble 
for  power,  was  well  expressed  by  a  late  learned  Lord,  re- 
markable'for  bluntness  of  address,  who  has  the  character 
of  great:  independenise,  because,  no  one  was  ever  able  to 
CQHtmil  him,^  He  waa  applied  to  by.tbe.<ilatholics  of 
England,  to  support  a  petition,  presented  to  the  h^tise  of 
peers  for  their  emancipation.  His  Lordship;  who  did 
not  lagard  man  at  all,  and  was  not  believed  to  fear  God 
nmch,  (ansirered  the  deputation,  that  w^rited  on  him;  to 
ihir.efiact::  f*  Why,  Gentlemen,  religion  bur  not  ittucli 
of  fny-care,  and  I  do'nt  care  a  rush  about  spiritual  sc{uab- 
bles;  because,  when  some  people'  fall  out  the  public  are 
gainiers.  The  wisdom  ^of  our  ancestors  haa  thought  pr^* 
per  to  saddle  us  with  a  church  establishment:  nowt  as 
we  have  the  folly  to  think  that  we  cannot  dd  without  an 
establishment,  and  choose  to  continue  it ;  of  two  evils,  I 
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would  rather  support  a  Protestant  #lablishineiit  than  a 
Catholic  establishment :  and,  as  you,  if  you  were  upper- 
most would  keep  ua  down ;  so,  now  as  we  are  uppermost, 
we  will  keep  you  down  ; — that's  alK"  * 

A  similar  policy  seems  to  have  governed  the  pzbtis  Ck>D- 
iul  in  his  preference  to  the  Catholics ;  for  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  his  conduct  to  the  Pope  was  of  a  kind  the  best 
suited  to  show  bis  contempt  of  their  system  and  opinions, 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  appointment  to  the  army*  of 
Italy. 

After  the  severe  contributions  levied  upon  the  Ecclesi- 
astical States  in  1797,  the  General  got  his  brother,  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Pope.  The 
propensity  that  powerfully  governed  the  French  at  that 
period,  to  republicanize  every  government  into  which  they 
could  get  footing,  induced  Joseph  to  be  so  insolent  and 
boisterous  at  Rome  as  Bernadoite  was  at  Vienna ;-  and, 
interfering  with  the  police  of  the  city,  upon  an  occasion 
of  tumult  that  happenedv  there,  a  French  officer  of  his 
establishment  was  killed.  No  stronger  circumstance  was 
required  to  justify  a  new  declaration  of  war  with  the  Pope. 
Tbe  ambassador,  inspired  by  wrath  and  indignation,  fled 
with  his  complaints  to  the  Directory,  who,  as  before 
stated,  decreed  Rome  a  republic. 

Pius  the  Sixth,  who  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing 
kindness  of  those  despots,  was  arrested,  with  about  forty 
persons,  who  composed  his  suite,  and  was  ordered  to  march 
to  the  place  assigned  for  his  imprisonment.  In  vain  did 
this  old  man  of  eighty-two  plead,  that  they  had  not  left 
him  sufficient  resources  to  pay  for  carriage :  the  French 
commander  obliged  him  to  travel  on  foot,  across  the  Alps 
and  the  Appenines,  to  the  fortress  of  Brian^on,  a  journey 
of  thirty-four  days,  during  which  he  was  frequently  ready 
to  sink  with  fatigue!  If  any.  consideration  could  divest 
the  conduct  pf  the  French  Government  of  the  severe 
censures  that  are  justly  due  to  it  for  its  illiberality  and 
ipeanness  in  this  case,  perhaps  it  might  be  found  in  thi 
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opportunity  that  was  afforded  him  of  carrying  on  his  bo* 
tiness  in  his  exile  :  for  it  appes^rs^  by  a  letter  from  Ma- 
drid, dated  February  20,  1799,  that  the  Council  of  Castile 
published  a  bull  of  the  Pope,  which,  in  return  for  pecu- 
niary contributions,  permits  the  Spaniards  to  eat  meat  all 
the  year,  except  during  Ember  week  and  on  Thursday 

.  and  Friday  in  Fusion  week  !  his  Holiness  also  empow^ 
ered  the  King  of  Spain  to  take  half  the  tythes  of  his 
kingdom  for  the  use  of  his  treasury.  On  the  97th  of 
June  the  old  Gentleman  was  removed  to  Grenoble,  and 
from  thence  to  Valence  and  Dijon  :  he  died  at  the  for-  ^ 
mer  place,  and  was  interred  as  a  private  individual :  an 
instance  of  neglect  that  offended  the  devout  Catholics 
irery.acutely,  but  which  Buonaparte  turned  to  his  advan^^ 
^S^  ^  issuing,  on   his  advancment  to  the  Consulate, 

/  the  following 

DECREE  FOR  BURYING  THE  POPE. 

'^  The  Consuls  of  the  Republic  considering,  that,  far  the  last  six 
months,  the  body  of  Piud  VI,  has  been  deposited  in  the  city  of  Va- 
lence, without  giving  to  it  the  honours  of  sepulture : 

.*'  That,  though  this  old  man,  respectable  for  his  nii^ortunes,  was, 
for  a  moment,  the  enemy  of  France,  he  was  only  so  from  being  se- 
duced by  the  counsels  of  those  who  surrounded  him  : 

**  That  it  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  the  French  nation,  and  iscon- 
fbrmable  to  the  sensibility  of  the  natioDal  character,  to  give  some 
marks  of  consideration  to  a  man  who  occupied  one  of  the  first  stations 
on  earth,  decree, 

'*  1st. — iTliat  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  take  care  that  the  body 
'    of  Pius  VI.  be  interred  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank : 

"  2nd. — ^That  there  be  erected  on  the  place  of  his  sepulture  a 
sinpple  monument,  making  known  the  dignity  with  which  he  was 
lavested. 

(Signed)  •'  Buonaparte.* 

"  H.  B.  Maret,  Secretary  of  State/' 

During  this  period  the  Conclave  had  met  at  Venice  to 
Dame  a  successor  to  Pius  VI.  and  the  city  of  Rome  was 
subjected  to  a  government  compounded  of  civil  and  mili- 
l^r^  principles.    The  aduunistration  was  entrusted  to  a 
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provisionarfconncily  composed  of  Roman  nobility  strong- 
ly  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  pontifical  g9veniment: 
such  of  the  JNeapolitan  troops  as  were  stationed  in  the 
territory  of  Rome  were  active  jn  searching  out  the  men 
who  were  termed  patriots  by  way  of  contempt,  and  con- 
fining them  in  prison  at  St.  Angelo,  to  which  they  were 
conducted  in  the  most  ignominious  manner:  and  here 
the  bloody  and  revengeful  spirit  of  aristocracy  seemed  to 
Tie  with  the  democracy  of  Paris  in  the  extravagance  of 
its  cruelty.  The  only  amelioration.of  their  present  litau 
ation  which  could  be  expected  by  the  Romans  vras.tfai 
nomination  of  a  successor  to  the  late  Pins  VI..which^ 
upon  the  whole,  could  produce  no  essential  alieratioB^ 
since  it  was  no  more  than  a  transition  from  a  goYenuneilr 
that  they  abhorred,  to  one  that  they  despised. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

'  Overtures  for  Peace  not  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Allies* 
i,^.*  Address  of  the  Arc/iduke  Charles,. ..Letter  from  Talley- 
rbndto  Lord  Grenville  ;  from  Buonaparte  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland...,  Answer., ..Second  Letter ,  and 
Answer. 

Buonaparte's  decided  declaration  in  favour  of 
peace  had  attached  the  people  to  the  Consular  Govern- 
ment ;  every  principle  of  policy,  therefore,  called  upom 
bim  to  make  an  early  attempt  to  negotiate,  whatever 
might  be  his  private  inclination. 

-  Much  manoeuvreing,  it  has  already  been  seen,  had  beea 
practised  on  either  side  during  the  war  to  cast  the  blame 
of  it3  continuance  on  its  anta&:onist :  but  the  Allies  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  incur  the  charge  of  a  similar  dupli- 
city upon  this  occasion.  The  Archduke,  in  anticipatioa 
of  some  sort  of  overture  from  the  enepay,  took  occasion, 
as  early  as  the  4th  of  December,  to  communicate  his  sen- 
timents to  the  anterior  circles  of  the  Empire  from  his 
head-quarters  at  Donaueschingen.  He  said, — "  It  is 
from  a  sentiment  of  most  urgent  necessity  that  I  feel  my- 
self compelled  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  and  disposi- 
tions, from  which  may  result  very  great  injury  to  thq 
common  cause  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  .1  see  with 
regret  that  upon  the  late  eveats  in  France,  by  which  the 
supreme  power  has  passed  into  other  hands,  has  beea 
founded,  almost  every  where,  the  hope,  that  has  oftea 
proved  deceitful,  of  an  approaching  pacifiiration ;  and 
that,  in  the  confidence  of  this  premature  supposition,  has 
been  assumed  the  power  of  putting  off  the  contingents 
in- activity,  and  the  accomplishment  of  other  constitu- 
tional obligations.  A  heart  truly  German  and  patriotic 
Had   enlighteued  by  such  sad  experience^  cannot  abso- 
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lutely  commit  such  imprudence ;  such  conduct  would  de* 
prive  us  of  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  steady  peace, 
upon  terms  just  and  proper^  We  ought  not  intirelyto 
forget  the  maxim,  that,  if  we  wish  for  peace,  we  should 
prepare  yigorously  for  war.  Should  the  enemy  continue 
his  imperious  tone,  and  be  disposed  to  prescribe  once  more 
a  peace  that  would  infallibly  lead  us  to  shame  and  slavery, 
he  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  listen  to.  reason  if  we  as- 
sume a  bold  attitude.  Too  often  has  the  hope^  indulged 
with  so  much  precipitation  with  respect  to  France,  proved 
deceitful,  to  suffer  these  new  events  to  lull  the  state  into 
false  security.  It  has  been  seen  uniformly,  till  the  pre-' 
sent  hour,  that  every  new  faction  has  talked  a  great  deal 
about  peace ;  not  with  a  view  to  conclude  one  upon 
equitable  terms,  but  to  gain  popularity ;  that  they  have 
often  the  word  Peace  in  their  mouths,  and  are  continu- 
ally commencing  new  wars;  or,  that  by  the  word  Peace 
they  have  meant  nothing  but  the  extermination  of  their 
enemies.  The  events  that  took  place  in  France  on  the 
gth  of  November,  considered  in  a  near  point  of  view,  arc 
not  of  a  nature  to  afford  us  all  at  once  a  full  confidence. 

"  Some  of  those  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
supreme  power  are  the  same  men  who  so  often,  by  their 
principles,  and  the  whole  course  of  their  public  lives,  have 
sworn  eternal  hatred  to  all  states  not  constituted  like  their 
own ;  who  have  overturned  some  and  perfidiously  subju- 
gated others  in  full  peace.  The  spirit  which  manifests 
itself,  even  in  the  writings  of  France,  is  not  so  pacific :  it 
is  there  frequently  declared,  that  this  new  revolution  has 
no  other  object  than  to  raise  the  Republic  still  higher. 
The  late  Directory  is  blamed  there,  not  for  beginning  the 
war^  but  for  not  having  carried  it  on  successfully ;  and  for 
having  lost  their  old  conquests,  instead  of  making  new 
ones.  In  all  their  proclamations  they  begin  by  speaking 
of  victories,  and  they  talk  of  peace  afterwards;  a  clear 
indication  that  circumstances  do  not  yet  appear  favour- 
able for  the  latter.^  The   Minister  of  War  openly  an- 
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Donnces,  that  he  is  employed  in  reinforcing  the  army  and 
providiog  it  with  every  thing :  he  adds,  that  he  will  take 
part  of  the  dangers  himself^  and  that  he  is  preparing  new 
triumphs  for  the  army.  There  has  not  yet  been  any  re-* 
taxation  on  the  part  of  France  in  the  prepartions  for  war» 
to  justify  the  Germans  to  relax  their's:  but^  on  the  con- 
trary, a  new  corps  is  to  be  raised  in  the  four  new  united 
departments.  Yet,  even  though  we  might  have  no 
grouiids  to  distrust  the  views  and  objects  of  the  new 
rolers  of  France ;  is  the  new  constitution  sufficiently  con- 
firmed to  inspire  a  full  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  over- 
turned, like  the  rest  ? 

**  Finally,  the  question  does  not  hear  of  such  peace,  as 
every  convention  or  armistice  might  be  called ;  the  ques- 
tion is  safety,  the  conditions  for  which  we  essentially  con- 
tend—conditions  which  honour,  dignity,  liberty,  the 
integrity  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  inviolability  of 
our  dearest  treaties  demand.  I  invoke  you  to  weigh 
maturely  these  considerations  with  the  patriotic^  senti- 
ments with  which  you  are  inspired,  and  then  you  will  cer- 
tainly agree  with  me,  that  prudence  forbids  you  to  be 
seduced  into  inactivity  by  ill-founded  reports  of  peace. 
You  will  feel  with  me  the  necessity  of  hastening  the  mea^ 
sure  of  defence,  of  redoubling  our  efforts,  of  augmenting 
our  forces,  and  of  accomplishing  in  the  most  serious  man- 
ner the  resolutions  of  the  Diet,  for  opposing  an  energetic 
mass  to  the  new  forces  of  the  enemy.  It  is  only  by  an 
imposing  military  force  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  making  new  devastating  attacks,  to 
abridge  or  terminate  the  evils  of  w^r,  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  pacification,  or,  finally,  to  accelerate  the 
peace,  that  may  recompense  tl^s  multiplied  sacrifices  by 
,    which  we  have  long  sought  to  obtain  it. 

"  The  Archduke  Charles  " 

Buonapart6  did  not  seem  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Combined  Powers  to  enter  upon  an  im- 
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mediate  negotiation ;  j&nd,  on  the  d6th  of  December^he 
communicated  his  wish  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St. 
James's.    The  Emperor  was  not,  however,  so  eager;  and  ^ 
it  WHS  in  vain  that  the  Consul  interposed  the  mediation  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  at  the  same  time  that  Moreau  was 
employed  to  importune  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  . 
Prince  of  Colleredo  was  occupied  in  remonstrating  with 
the  Imperial  cabinet.    Great  Britain  w^s  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  event,  and  Austria  would  not  act  widiout 
knowing  the  sentiments  of  her  ally.   .  Much  diversity  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  propriety  of  condoct 
adopted  upon  that  occasion  by  the  Allies ;  and  if  they 
are  to  be  judged  upon  the  principle  of  policy,  which  can 
only  determine  the  justice  or  injustice  of  an  action  by  its 
rasult,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  were  too  fastidious 
in  their  objections  to  the  enemy's  proposal :  but  as  they 
bad  not  the  same  advantage  that  posterity  will  liave,  of 
determining  by  the  result,  it  will  be  more  candjd  to  jodgr 
them  by  the  appearance  of  things  at  the  time,  and  to  bear  • 
the  grounds  upon  which  their  judgments  were  guided}  as 
reasoned  by  themselves. 

*  The  issue  seemed,  by  common  consent,  to  be  placed 
.  upon  the  decision  of  the  British  cabinet ;  and  the  whole 
subject  may  be  fully  understood  by  the  discussion  it  un- 
derwent in  the  English  parliament,  the  substance  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr^Fox,  upon 
the  correspondence  being  laid  before  pai'liamcnt,/as  the 
ground  of  an  address  to  the  King. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  a  French  messenger  arrived 
at  Dover,  bearing  a  Letter  to  the.  King,  inclosed  in  one 
to  the  Secret.nry  of  Stale,  Lord  Grenville,  as  follows: 

''  Mv  Lord, 
'*  I  DISPATCH,  by  order  of  General  Buonaparte,  First  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic,  a  messenger  to  London  :  he  is  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  to  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  England.    I  request  you  to  give  the  necessary  order»> 
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that  he  may  be  enabled  to  deliver  it  directly  into  your  own  handb 
'i1iis  step>  in  itself,  announces  the  importance  of  its  object. 

"  Accept,  my  Lord,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

(Signed)  <^  Cb.  Mau.  Talleyrand. 

*'  Paris,  5th  Nivosr,  8lh  Year  of  the 
Freiich  Repujt)lic,  (Dec.  25,  1799."J 

"  French  Republic,  Sovereignty  of  the  People^ 

"Liberty!  Equality! 

'*  BuoNJPJRTE,  First  Consul  of  tfie  Republic,  to  his  Majesty  tlie  Kin^ 

qf  Great  Britain  arid  of  Ireland, 

"  Pahs,  the  5th  Nivose,  8th  Year  of  the  Republic 
*  Caxlbd  by  the  ^^ishes  of  the  French  nation  to  occupy  the  First 
Magistracy  of  the  Republic,  I  think  it  proper,  on  entering  into  office,, 
to  maice  a  direct  communication  of  it  to  your  Majesty. 

**  The  war  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  must  it  be  eternal  ?  are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an- 
understanding? 

**  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  powerful 
aad  strong  beyond  what  their  sa^y  and  independence  require,  sacri* 
fice  to  id^sof  vain  greatness  the  benefits  of  commerce,  internal  pros* 
perity,  and  the  happiness  of  families  ^  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel 
that  peace  is  of  the  first  necessity,  as  well  aS  of  the  first  glory } 

'*  These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of  your  Majes^ 
ty,  who  retgns  over  a  free  nation,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  render- 
iagrit  happy..  . 

*«  Your  Majesty  will  only  see  in  this  overture  my  sincere  desire  ta 
contribute  efficaciously »  for  the  second  time,  to  a  general  pacification, 
by  a  step^  speedy,  intirely  of  confidence,  and  disengaged  from  tho96 
Ibrm9  which,  necessary  perhaps  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weaL 
Steites,  prove  only  in  those  which  are  strong  the  mutual  desire  of  de^ 
oeiringeath  other. 

'  **  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,  may  stilly 
fora  longtime,  for  the  misfortune  of  all  nations,  retard  the  period  of 
tiim  being  exhausted.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  it,  the  fate  of  all 
dtilLsed  nations  is  attached  to  the  termination  of  a>  war  which  involveSt 
te  ivbole  world. 

"Of  your  Majesty, 
(Signed)  "  Bvokaparte." 

ANSWER. 

-      •  ■ 

<i  SIR,  "  Dowbg-strett,  Jan.  4,  laOG^ 

'^  I  RA.VK  receifed,  andlai^  before  the  King,  the  two  letters  which 
^ou  have  transmitted  to  me,  and  his  Majesty,  seeing  no  reason,  tp 
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dlepart  from  those  forms  which  have  long  been  esiablishfcd  in  Ednpf^ 
for  transacting  business  with  foreign  states^  has  commanded  me  to 
return,  in  his  name,  the  official  Answer,  which  I  send  you  herewith 
inclosed.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  Siri 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  "  Grenville. 

"  To  the  Mmister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  &c.  at  Paris." 

NOTE. 

**  The  King  lias  given  freqdent  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire  fbrth^ 
re-establishment  of  secure  and  permanent  tranquillity  in  Europe* 
He  neither  is,  nor  has  been  engaged  in  any  contest  for  a  vain  and 
false  gloi'y.  He  has  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  maintitning 
agaiAst  all  aggression  the  rights  and  happiness  of  his  subjects. 

.  *'  For  these  he  has  contended  against  an  unprovoked  attack :  and 
for  the  same  objects  he  is  still  obliged  to  contend  ;  nor  can  he  hope 
that  this  necessity  could  be  removed  by  entering,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, into  negociation  with  those  whom  a  fresh  revolution  hat  -soi 
recently  placed,  in  the  exercise  of  power  in  France.  Since  do  real 
advantage  can  arise  from  such  negociation  to  the  great  and  desirable 
object  of  general  peace,  until  it  shall  distinctly  appear  that  those 
causes  have  ceased  to  operate  which  originally  produced  the.war,  aud 
by  which  it  has  since  been  ^protracted,  and,  in  more  than  one  in*, 
stance,  renewed. 

■  "  The  same  s}'8tem,  to  the  prevalence  of  which  France  justly  as- 
cribes all  her  present  miseries,  is  that  which  has  also  involved  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  along  and  destructive  warfare,  of  a  nature  long 
si|ice  unknown  to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations.  For  the  extension 
of  this  system,  and  for  the  extermination  of  all  established  govern- 
ments the  resources  of  France  have,  from  year  to  year,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  unparalleled  distress,  been  lavished  and  exhausted. 
To  this  indiscriminate  spirit  of  destruction  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  (his  Majesties  ancient  friends 
aud  allies)  have,  successively,  been  sacrificed.  Germany  has'  been 
ravaged ;  Italy,  though  now  rescued  from  its  invaders,  has  been 
made  the  scene  of  unbounded  rapine  and  anarchy.  His  Majesty 
has  himself  been  compelled  to  maintain  an  arduous  and  burdensome. 
contest  for  the  independence  and  existence  of  his  kingdoms. 

*'  Nor  have  these  calamities  been  confined  to  Europe  alone; 
they  have  been  extended  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  even  to  counties  so  remote  both  in  situation  and  interest  from 
the  present  conte5t,  that  the  very  existence  of  such  a  war  was,  per- 
haps, unknown  to  those  who  found  themselves  suddenly  involved  in 
iH  its  horrors. 
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*'  While  such  a  system  continues  to  prevail,  and  while  the  (ilood 
mnd  treasure  of  a  numerous  and  [X)werful  nation  can  bo  lavished  i^ 
its  support,  experience  has  shewn  that  no  defence  but  that  of  opea 
and  steady  hostility  can  1  be  availing.  The  most  solemn  treaties  have 
only  prepared  the  way  for 'fresh  aggression;  and  it  Is  to  a  determined 
resistance  alone  that  is  now  due  whatever  remains  in  £urope  of  sta- 
bility for  property,  for  personal  liberty,  for  social  order,  or  for  the 
free  exercise  of  religion. 

**  For  the  security,  therefore,  of  these  essential  objects  his  Majesty 
cannot  place  his  reliance  on  the  mere  renewal  of  general  profossiou  of 
pacific  dispositions*  Such  professions  have  been  repeatedly  held  out 
by  .all  those  who  have  successively  directed  the  resources  of  France 
to  the  destrliction  of  Europe ;  :»nd  whom  the  present  rulers  have  de* 
dared  to  have  been  all,  from  the  beginning,  and  uniformly,  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace. 

*<  Greatly,  indeed,  will  his  Majesty  rejoice  whenever  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  the  danger  to  which  his  own  dominions,  and  those  of  his 
allies,  have  been  so  long  exposed,  has  really  ceased ;  whenever  he 
shall  be  satisfied  that  the  necessity  of  resistance  is  at  an  end :  that, 
after  the  experience  of  so  many  years  of  crimes  and  miseries,  better 
principles  have,  ultimately,  prevailed'  in  France ;  and  that  all  the 
gigantic  projects  of  ambition,  and  all  the  restless  schemes  of  destruc- 
tion which  have  endangered  the  very  existence  of  civil  society,  have, 
at  length,  been  finally  relinquished : — but  the  conviction  of  such  a 
change,  however  agreeable  to  iiis  Maj(^sty's.  wishes,  can  result  only 
fiom  experience,  and  from  the  evic^ence  of  facts. 

**  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  reality,  and  permanence^ 
would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes  which  for  so  many  cen- 
turies maintained  the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home  and  in 
consideration  and  respect  abroad  :-^^such  an  event  would  at  once  have 
removed,  and  will,  at  any  time,  remove,  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
negociation  or  peace.  It  would  confirm  to  France  the  unmolested  en- 
joyment of  its  ancient  territory,  and  it  would  give  to  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  in  tranquillity  and  peace,  that  security  which  thej 
are  now  compelled  to  seek  by  other  means» 

"  But,  desirable  as  such  an  ev^nt  must  be  both  to  France  and  to 
the  world,  it  is  not  to  this  mode  exclusively  that  his  Majesty  limits 
the  possibility  of  secure  and  solid  pacification.  His  Majesty  makes 
no  claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what  shall  be  the  form  of  her  govern- 
ment, or  m  whose  hands  she  shall  vest  the  authority  necessary  ibr 
f:onductiHg  the  affairs  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

'<  His  Majesty  looks  o'.ly  to  the  security  of  his  own  dominions 
«nd  thase  of  his  Allies,  and  to  the  general  safety  of  Europe.  When-* 
sever  he  shall  judge  that  such  security  can  in  any  manner  be  attained* 
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M  resulting  either  from  the  internal  situation 'Of  that  coantrjjfioin 
whose  internal  situation  the  danger  has  arisen,  or  from  tach  other      I* 
circumstances^  of  wliatever  nature,  as  may  proiiuce  the  same  endi       |^ 
his  Majesty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  concert  with  hii 
Allies  the  means  of  immediate  and  general  pacification* 

**  Unhappily,  no  such  security  hitherto  exists ;  no  sufficient  evi* 
deuce  of  the  principles  by  which  tiie  new  government  will  be  direct- 
ed ;  no  reasonable  ground  by  which  to  judge  of  its-  stability.   In. 
this  situation  it  can,  for  the  present,  only  remain  for  bis  Majesty  icp 
puisue,  in  conjunction  with  other  powers,  those  exertions  of  just  anc^ 
defensive  war,  which  his  regard  to  the  happiness. of  his  sufajecU  vikl 
never  permit  him  either  to  continue  beyond  the  necessity  in  wbicb»^ 
tbey  originated,  or  to  terminate  on  atiy  other  grounds  than  such  JkiB 
may  best  contribute  to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  tr|Hiqu91it^  9 
their  constitution,  and  their  independence. 

'^  GlUBKyiLLE. 

*  Downrng-itreet,  Jan.4, 1800.     . 

"  To  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  &c.  at  Paris.'* 


"  Second,  Letter  from  the  Minister  for  FoREicy  AwFAns  at  Park 

Lord  Grenviile. 

"  Paris,  24  Nivose',  8th  Year,  (Jan.  14, 180O-) 
**  My  Lord, 
»«  I  LOST  no  time  in  laying  before  the  First  Consul  of  the  Republic 
the  official  Note,  under  date  of  the  I4th  Nivqse,  which  you  traiBS^ 
mitted  to  me;  and  T  am  charged  to  forward  the  answer,  equaLl^ 
official,  ivhich  you  will  find  annexed. 

•*  Receive,  my  lord,  the  assurance  of  my  high  confidence. 

(Signed)  **  Ch.  Mau^  Talleyrand^ 

"  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  London." 

^^  O  T  E. 
"The  Official  Note,  under  date  the  14th  Nivose'  the  8th' Year, 
addressed  by  the  minister  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  having  been  1*^1 
before  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  he  observed  wit^ 
jwirprise,  that  it  rested  upon  an  opinion,  which  is  not  exact,  respecting 
the  origin  and  consequences  of  the  present  war.    Very  far  from' i*-"^ 
being  France  which  provoked  it,  she  had,  it  must  be  remembered' 
from  the  commencement  of  her  revolution,  solemnly  proclaimed  Vt^'^ 
love  of  peace  and  her  disinclination  to  conquests,  her  respect  for  t:t*^ 
independence  of  all  governments :  and  it  is-not  to  be  doubted  X^^^\ 
occupied  at  that  time  entirely  with  her  own  internal  affairs,  she  woi^  "^ 
have  avoided  taking  part  in  those  of  Europe,  and  would  have    ^ 
maiued  faithful  to  her  declarations. 
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y  *'  lat  from,  an  opposite  disposition,  at  soon  as  the  French  revo1u« 
iiOD  had  broken  ouf,  almost  all  Europe  entered  into  a  league  for  its 
destruction.    The  aggression  was  real,  long  time  before  it  was  pub- 
lic ;  internal  resistance  was  excited ;  its  opponents  were  favourably 
received  ;  their  extntvagant  declamations  were  supported ;  the  French. 
nation  was  insulted  in  the  person  of  its  agents ;  and  England  set 
particularly  this  example  by  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  accredited 
to  her. — Finally/  France  was,  in  fact,  attacked  in  her  independence, 
in   her  honour,  and  in  her  safety,  long  time  before  the  war  was 
declared. 

''  'Thus  it  is  to  the  projects  of  subjection,  dissolution,  and  dismem- 
btrment,  which  were  prepared  against  her,  and  the  execution  of 
irhich  was  several  times  attempted  and  pursued,  that  France  ha>»  a 
right  to  impute  the  evils  which  she  has  sufi'ered,  and  those  which 
have  afflicted  Europe.  Such  projects,  for  a  long  time  without  ex- 
ample, with  respect  to  so  powerful  a  nation,  could  not  fail  to  bring 
on  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

'^  Assailed  on  all  sides,  the  Republic  could  not  but  extend  univer- 
«ally  the  efforts  of  her  defence,  and  it  is  only  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  own  independence  that  she  has  made  use  of  those  means  which 
she  possessed,  in  her  own  strength,  and  the  courage  of  her  citizens.  - 
As  long  as  she  saw  that  her  enemies  obstinately  refused  to  recognis^^ 
her  rights,  she  counted  only  upon  the  energy  of  her  resistance;  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  of  invasion,  she 
sought  for  mean&  of  conciliation,  and  manifested  pacific  intentions; 
and  if  these  have  not  been  efficacious  ;  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  critical 
circumstances  of  her  internal  situation,  which  the  revolution  and  the 
war  have  successively  brou.c;ht  on,  the  former  depositaries  of  the 
executive  authority  in  France  have  not  always  shewn  as  much  mo- 
deration as  the  nation  itself  has  shewn  courage,  it  must  above  all  be 
imputed  to  the   fatal  and  persevering  animosity  with   which  the 
resources  of  England  have  been  lavished  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
France. 

•'•'But  if  the*  wishes  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  (conformity  with 
his  assurances)  are,*in  unison  with  those  of  the  French  Ref^ublic  for 
the  re-estab1ishment  of  peace,  why,  instead  of  attempting  the  apology 
of  the" war,  should  not  attention  be  rather  paid  to  the  means  of  termi- 
nating it?  And  what  obstacle  can  prevent  a  mutual  understanding, 
of  wh'u:h  the  utility  is  reciprocal  and  is  felt,  especially  when  the  First 
Consul  of.  the  Republic  has  personally  given  so  many  proofs  of  his 
eagerness  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and  of  his  disposition 
to  maintain  the  rigid  observance  of  all  treaties  concluded  P 

**  The  First  Consul  of  the  Republic  could  not  doubt  that  his'  Pri- 
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M  resulting  either  from  the  internal  situation  of  that  coantryi  from 
whose  internal  situation  the  danger  has  arisen,  or  from  such  other 
circunistauces,  of  whatever  nature,  as  may  proiiuce  the  same  tndp    i 
bis  Majesty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity-  to  concert  with  hii    i 
Allies  the  means  of  immediate  and  general  pacification.  i 

**  Unhappily,  no  such  security  hitherto  exists ;  no  sufficient  efi*  4 
deuce  of  the  principles  by  which  the  new  government  will  be  direct*  r 
ed ;  no  reasonable  ground  by  which  to  judge  of  its  stability.    Jo  - 
this  situation  it  can,  for  the  present,  only  remain  for  bis  Majesty  to  .. 
puisue,  in  conjunction  with  other  powers,  those  exertions  of  just  andia. 
defensi?e  war,  which  his  regard  to  the  happiness,  of  his  subjects  wil| 
never  permit  him  either  to  continue  beyond  the  necessity  in  whidi^ 
tbey  originated,  or  to  terminate  on  aliy  other  grounds  thMk  suchi|^ 
may  best  contribute  to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  tr^nquHlilsi^ 
their  constitution,  and  their  independence.  \^ 

"  Grekvilie.^ 

*  Downmg-itreet,  Jan.  4, 1800.     .  •  -^ 

"  To  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  &c.  at  Paris.'* 

"  Second.  Lttter  from  the  MimsTERfor  Foreign  Affairs  ai  Paripl 

Lord  Grevtiile.  ^ 

"  Paris,  24  Nivose,  8th  Year,  (Jan.  14>  ML 
**  My  Lord, 
"  I  LOST  no  time  in  laying  before  the  First  Consul  of  the  Repvbi 
the  official  Note,  under  date  of  the  I4th  NivQse,  which  you  tia. 
mitted  to  me ;  and  I '  am  charged  to  forward  the  answer,  eqa& 
official,  which  you  will  find  annexed. 

"  Receive,  my  lord,  the  assurance  of  my  high  confidence. 

(Signed)  '*  Ch.  Mau^  Talleyrani 

"  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  London." 

TS^  O  T  E. 

"  The  OiHcial  Note,  under  date  the  14th  Nivose,  the  %i\i'\ 
addressed  by  the  minister  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  having  been 
before  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  he  observed 
surprise,  that  it  rested  upon  an  opinion,  which  is  not  exact,  respe* 
the  origin  and  consequences  of  the  present  war.    Very  far  fro 
being  France  which  provoked  it,  she  had,  it  must  be  rememb 
from  the  commencement  of  her  revolution,  solemnly  proclaimei 
love  of  peace  and  her  disinclination  to  conquests,  her  respect  k 
independence  of  all  governments :  and  it  is-nol  to  be  doubted 
occupied  at  that  time  entirely  with  her  own  internal  affairs,  she 
have  avoided  taking  part  in  those  of  Europe,  and  would  h;; 
maiued  faithful  to  her  declarations. 
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tannic  Majesty  recognized  the  right  of  nations  to  choose  the  Athn  of 
their  government,  since  it  is  from  the  exercise  of  this  right  that  he 
holds  his  crown  ;  bul  he  has  been  unable  to  comprehend  bow  to  this 
fundamental  principle,  upon  which  rests  the  existence  of  political 
societies,  the  minister  of  his  Majesty  could  annex  insinuations  which 
tend  to  an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic,  and 
which  are  no  less  injurious  to  the  French  nation  and  -to  its  gorern* 
ment,  than  it  would  be  to  England  and  to  his  Majesty,  if  a  sort  of 
invitation  were  held  out  in  favour  of  that  Republican  government, 
of  which  England  adopted  the  forms  in  the  middle  of  the  )ast  cen- 
tury, or  an  exhortation  to  recal  to  the  throne  that  family  whom  their 
birth  had  placed  there,  and  whom  a  revolution,  compelled  to  descend 
from  it. 

'*  If  at  periods,  not  far  distant,  when  the  constitutional  system  of 
the  Republic  presented  neither  the  strength  nor  the  solidity  which  it  ' 
contains  at  present,  his  Britannic  Majesty  thought  himself  enabled 
to  invite  a  negociation  and  pacific  conferences ;  how  is  it  possible 
that  he  should  not  be  eager  to  renew  negociations  to  which  the  pre- 
sent and  reciprocal  situation  of  affairs  promises  a  rapid  progress.  On 
every  side  the  voice  of  nations  and  of  humanity  implores  tfaeconclu* 
uon  of  a  war,  marked  already  by  such  great  calamities,  and  the  pro- 
longation of  which  threatens  Europe  with  an  universal  convulsioa 
and- irremediable  evils.  It  is  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of 
these  calamities ;  or  in  order  that  their  terrible  consequences  may  be 
reproached  to  those  only  who  shall  have  provoked  them,  that  the  ' 
First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic  proposes  to  put  an  immediate 
end  to  hostilities,  by  agreeing  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  naming 
plenipotentiaries  on  each  side,  who  should  repair  to  Dunkirk,  or  any 
other  town  as  advantageously  situated  for  the  quickness  of  the  res* 
pective  communications^  and  who  shall  apply  themselves,  without 
delay,  to  effect  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  good  understanding 
between  the  French  Republic  and  England, 

"  The  First  Consul  offers  to  give  the  passports  which  may  bf 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

(Signed)  *•  Ch.  Mait,  Talleyranj). 

*  Paris,  the  24lh  Nivose,  C14th  Jan.  180<),) 
8lh  Year  of  the  French  Kepublic.** 

ANSWER. 

•  From  Lord  Grentille  to  tfie  Minister  for  Foreign  Af fairs  ei 

Paris. 

<*  SVR,  Downiug-street,  Jan.  20,1800 

"  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inclose  to  you  the  answer  which  his  Ma- 
jesty has  directed  me  to  return  to  the  Official  Note  which  you  trans* 
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mitted  to  me.    I  have  the  honour  to  be^  with  high  coimderatioo. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  ''  Grbmvillb. 

<'  To  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sec,  at  Paris." 

NOTE. 

*'  Ths  official  Note  transmitted  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  France,  and  received  by  the  undersigned  on  the  18th  instant,  has   < 
been  laid  before  the  King. 

'^  His  Majesty  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  concern  with  which 
he  observes,  in  that  Note,  that  the  unprovoked  aggressions  of  France, 
the  sole  cause  and  origin  of  the  war,  are  systematically  defended  by 
her  present  Huler  under  the  same  injurious  pretences  by  which  they 
were  originally  attempted  to  be  disguised.  His  Majesty  will  npt 
enter  into  the  refutation  of  allegations  now  universally  exploded,  and, , 
in  «o  far  as  they  respect  his  Majesty's  conduct,  not  only  in  themselves 
utterly  groundless,  but  contradicted  both  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  transactions  to  which  they  relate  and  also  by  the  express  testi* 
Toony  (given  at  the  time)  of  the  government  of  France  itself. 

**  With  respect  to  the  object  of  the  Note,  his  Majesty  can  only 
refer  to  the.  answer  which  he  has  already  given. 

**  He  has  explained,  without  reserve,  the  obstacles  which,  in  his 
judgment,  preclude,  at  the  present  moment,  all  hope  of  advantage 
from  negociation.  All  the  inducements  to  treat,  which  are  relied 
upon  in  the  French  official  note ;  the  personal  dispositions  which  are 
•aid  to  prevail  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  for  the  future  obser- 
vance of  treaties ;  the  power  of  ensuring  the  effect  of  those  disposi- 
tions, supposing  them  to  exist ;  and  the  solidity  of  the  system  newly , 
established,  after  so'  rapid  a  successi^  n  of  revolutions;  all  these  are 
points  which  can  be  known  only  from  that  test  to  which  his  Majesty 
'  h«r  already  referred  them — the  result  of  experience  and  the  evidence 
offsets. 

**  ^/ITith  that  sincerity  and  plainness  which  his  anxiety  for  the  re; 
establishment  of  peace  indispensably  required,  his  Majesty  has  point* 
\  ed  pMt  to  France  the  surest  and  speediest  means  for  the  attainment 
of  that  grea^  object.  But  he  has  declared  in  terms  equally  explicit, 
and  with  the  same  sincerity,  that  he  entertains  no  desire  to  prescribe 
to  a  foreign  nation  the  form  of  its  government ;  that  he  looks  only  to 
the  security  of  his  own  dominions  and  of  Europe ;  and  that  whenever 
that  essential  object  can  in  his  judgment  be,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
sufficiently  provided  for,  he  will  eagerly  concert  with  his  Allies  the. 
means  of  immediate  sind  joint  negociation  for  the  re-establishmept  of 
•general  tranquillity. 

Vol.  III.  X  X 
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^  To  these  declarations  his  Majesty  steadQy  adheres,  and  it  is  only 
on  the  grounds  thus  stated,  that  his  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  suh- 
jects  will  suffer  him  to  renounce  that  system  of  vigorous  defence,  to 
which,  under  the  favour  of  Providence,  his  kingddmsowe  the  security 
of  those  blessings  which  they  now  enjoy. 

(Signed)  *^  Grskville, 

«*  Bowmng-strtct,  Jan.  ttf>,  1800." 

The  manner  of  introducing  thin  discussion  has  fonned 
^a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  diplomacy ;  and  the  only 
marked  and  clearly  delineated  feature  of  it  is,  the  egotism 
and  impatience  of  the  First  Consul,  who  had  scarcely 
slept  upon  his  usurpation,  before  he  had  resolved  to  tram« 
pic  upon  all  the  forms  that  unite  ciyilized  society  toge- 
ther, and  to  tempt  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope to  conspire  with  him  in  the  despotic  triumph.  He 
apparent'  navicU  of  the  proceeding,  stripped  of  colateral 
consideration,  was  just  calculated  to  inspire  an  unwary 
people  with  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  honour  of 
the  Consul :  but  those  who  had  reakl  his  conmiunications 
with  the  Turks,  and  his  Letters  to  KIeber,must  have  been 
credulous  indeed,  to  have  regarded  it  iiflny  other  light 
than  as  a  measure  of  refined  policy,  resorted  to  for  his 
own  convenience. 


THE  END  OF  CHAP.  XXV. 
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CHAPTER  ^XVI,  r 

-  Pdrliamentary  Discussions  on  the  continuance  of  tk^ 
War*.*.The  Archduke  Charles  supersededr-itvere  Reflecti" 
on$  of  the  French  Gcrvernment  again$t  the  English  for  re^ 
jeciing  the  Overtures  of  Peace. 

JBl  message  from  the  King  accompanied  the  papers 
relative  to  the  negociation,  which  were  presented  to  Par- 
^ment  on  the  22ad  of  January. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday,  January  28,  Lord 
Grenville,  on  moving  an  address,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  of 
three  hours,  said,  That  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  a 
review  of  the  conduct  of  our  enemies,  to  shew  how  far 
any  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  professions.  His 
Lordship  proceeded  to  observe,  that  M.  Talleyrand  had 
acted  in  conjunction  with  M.  Chauvelin,  and  was  named 
in  the  commission  sentljy  the  late  French  monarch,  when 
he  expressed  hfc  thanks  to  this  country,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  his  guardian  angel,  for  having  declined  any  part 
in  the  convention  of  Pilnitz ;  and  yet  Talleyrand  atten^pts 
to  defend  now  what  he  then  knew  to  be  false.  His  Lord- 
ship thought  the.proposed  suspension  of  arms  to  be  even 
worse  than  a  treaty;  such  a  measure  miglit,  indeed,  be  of 
advantage  to  France  in  many  points  of  view,  but  could 
be  of  no  benefit  to  Britain.  His  Lordship's  arguments 
on  thii  subject  were  so  obvious  as  not  to  need  recapitula- 
tion* He '  condemned  very  severely  their  professions  of 
peace  while  they  continued  at  war  with  ev^ry  power  in 
Europe,  except  Sweden  and  Denmark  Spain  he  consi- 
dered to  be  in  perfect  subjection  to  the  Gallic  yoke,  and 
the  tyrannical  subjection  of  Holland  was  too  well  known. 

His  liordship  thought  that  whenever  the  government 
of  France  shoullabandon  its  present  principles,  and  be- 
come able  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity^ 
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it  might  safely  be  treated  with.  He  condemned  the  ideas 
which  had  been  entertained  out  of  doors  on  the  subject 
i|L  of  negociation,  and  he  hoped  their  Lordship  would  fully 
unite  in  an  humble  address  to  his  Majesty  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  proofs  that  the  French  Consul  had  given  of  his 
eagerness  for  peace  Required  some  degree  of  investigation, 
not  only  into  their  arguments  but  into  the  character  of 
the  man,  whom  his  Lordship  placed  in  a  very  opprobrious 
view:  a  man,  who,  he  said,  had  began  his  oppositional 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon  and  preserved  it  at  the  point  oft 
bayonet.  To  Buonapartd  his*  Lordship  attributed  the  iD 
success  of  all  the  treaties  hitherto  commenced,  and  to 
whom  was  attributable  all  the  misfortunes  that  at  present 
overwhelmed  Europe :  by  treaties  and  suspensions  of  arms 
,  they  had  been  uniformly  deceived,  and  could  have  no 
possible  confidence  in  the  professions  of  an  enemy.  He 
even  followed  Buonaparte  into  Egypt  to  detect  his  dupli« 
city,  and  spoke  of  the  intercepted  correspondence,  which 
.explained,  jas  his  Lordship  thought,  the  intentions  of  the 
French  General.  He  reprobated  Buonaparte  as  a  traitor 
and  an  atheist ;  and  asserted,  that  his  designs  were,  ulti<- 
mately,  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  British  com- 
merce.   The  Address  was  read. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  argued  calmly  against  the  present 
measures,  and  moved  an  amendment,  s 

Lord  Romney,  a  friend  of  the  ministry,  said,  liiaVon 
the  present  occasion,  he  rose  with  peculiar  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  lie  could  not  but  give  his  approbation 
to  the  energy  of  the  executive  government  ai|d  to  %e 
prudence  of  those  who  guided  his  Majestjr's  councils. 
Me  was  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  wish  expressed 
by  our  Sovereign  and  his  ministers  for  peiiee  j  he  could 
not  think,  however^  that  the  latter,  in  the  present  in- 
atance,  had  taken  the  most  advautageops  ground.  The 
%  plausible  language  of  BuonaparttS  was  such  as  may,  possi- 

bly, answer  his  wish,  by  creating  a  division  of  sentiment 
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among  the  people  of  this  country.  He  had  no  opinion 
of  Buonapart^y  who,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
FormiOy  bad  proclaimed  that 'England  should  not  exist!  j||i 
but  his  language  was  now  changed^  and  where  was  the 
tnan  who  could  assert  that  his  sentiments  had  not  under- 
gone a  similar  alteration  ?  In  his  opinion^  therefore,  our 
ministers  should  have  held  the  same  lahguage  as  they  did 
previously  to  the  negociations  at  Lisle^  and  have  said, 
that  they  were,  at  all  times,  ready  to  treat  ^'  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  allies/'  It  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  peo>- 
plc  of  France  whether  they  fought  for  a  bourbon  or  a 
Buonapaft6y  in  either  case,  they  could  never  submit  to  be 
treated  as  a  conquered  nation.  He  could  not  agree  in  ap- 
proving wholly  the  conduct  which  ministers  had  pursued 
on  the  present  occasion;  but  as  he  had  still  greater  ob- 
jections to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  noble  Duke,  he 
should  decline  to  vote  on  the  present  question. 

Lord  Holland,  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  Lord  Boringdon, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Lord 
Auckland,  delivered  their  sentiments,  when  the  addresa 
was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

The  Message  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Monday,  February  3.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Dnodas,  (Lord  Melville)  and  Messrs.  Whitbread,  Canning, 
and  Erskine  were , distinguished  for  argument  and  infor- 
mation; but,  those  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  Admini- 
stration and  Opposition,  giye  a  correct  and  ample  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  urged  for  and  against  the  com- 
mencement of  negociation. 

flir.  Pitt  commenced  bis  speech,  by  observing,  that  the 
ijuestion  before  the  House  appeared  to  him  to  be,  whether 
the  inevitable  destinies  of  the  world  were  such  as  obviated 
the  possibility  of  their  being  controuled  by  any  human 
exertions ;  and  whether,  impressed  with  that  idea,  the 
people  and  government  of  this  country  were  patiently  to 
resign  themselves  to  a  passive  endurance  of  a  system 
founded  on  principles,  the  inquiry  of  which  was  admitted 
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by  Mr.  Erskine,  \vlio  had  last  addressed  the  House,  and 
he  trusted  by  every  one  else  who  heard  him.  He  was 
extremely  sorry  to  have  heard  that  Honourable  Geutle- 
-  man  infer,  that  let  the  French  revolution,  in  its  origia 
and  continuance  have  been  productive  of  every  possible 
evil ;  that  supposing  it  the  most  dreadful  visitation  with 
which  heaven  had  ever  afflicted  mankind,  still  that  it  was 
not  justifiable  in  ihis  country  to  oppose  itself  as  a  barrier 
to  its  further  progress.  Contemplating  the  subject  in  this 
view,  he  would  enter  somewhat  in  detail,  though  he  wish- 
ed to  detain  the  House,  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  It 
was,  he  conceived,  impossible  to  separate  the  question 
DOW  before  the  House  from  the  antecedent  causes  of  th^ 
French  revolution ;  yet,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
altogether  omitted  referring  in  the  least  respect  to  those 
causes:  he  had  merely  recapitulated  the  arguments  con- 
tained in  the  Pamphlet  he  had  written,  which  had  been 
repeatedly  advanced  on  former  occasions  by  him,  aud 
others  of  the  opposition  speakers  and  publishers  witliin  and 
without  doors.  It  was  necessary  to  consider,  whether  in 
negociating  with  the  enemy,  we  had  a  fair  prospect  of 
an  adequate  security  for  the  observance  of  the  terms  of 
the  negociation.  This  question,  however,  coiild  not  be 
decided  without  adverting  to  the  original  conduct  of  the 
French ;  and  he  maintained,  that  before  any  man  could 
concur  in  opinion  with  the  Honorable  Gentleman,  it  must 
have  been  safe  in  this  country  to  have  acceded  to  the 
overtures  of  the  French  :  he  must  have  been  convinced 
that  the  svstem  of  the  French  revolution  did  not  exhibit 
those  circumstances  of  danger  arising  out  of  the  situation 
of  France,  which  rendered  it  inadequate  to  impart  security 
to  the  negociations  it  might  enter  on;  or  that  the  recent 
change  which  had  taken  place  had  given  that  security 
and  confidence  to  the  government  which  before  were 
wanting;  or,  Sdly,  he  must  have  believed  that  the  danger 
had  never  existed,  or  had  even  now  ceased;  yet,  from  the 
view  of  its  present  state  and  future  prospects,  we  were 
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bound  to  accept  an  inadequate  security  rather  than  run 
the  fnrther  risk  of  a  prolongation  of  the  contest  in  which 
we  were  engaged.     When  *  he  heard   the  Honourable 
Gentleman  again  giving  the  House  those  arguments  he 
had  so  often  urged^  and  advancing^  upon  the  authority  of 
his  own  writings^  that  the  orgin  of  the  war  was  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  dismissal  of  M.  Chauvelin,  he  was  tempted 
to  make  a  short  reply :  there  was  a  degree  of  inaccuracy 
as  to  dates  in  his  statement^  and  tliat  of  Talleyrand>  which 
he  had  observed  generally  characterized  men  of  their 
great  genius.    Speaking  of  the  first  professions  of  the 
French  Republic,  it  had  been  stated,  that  they /had,  firom 
the  beginning,  been  actuated  by  a  love  of  peaccj,  and  a 
respect  for  other  nations :  and  that  if  they  had  appeared 
to  have  departed  from  that  system,  they  would  not  have 
done  so  without  the  provocation  of  other  nations.    The 
outrages  supposed  to  have  been  offered  to  France  were 
attributed  to  the  example  set  by  England  in  dismissing 
M .  Chauvelin^and  that  dismissal  was  edluded  to  as  having 
tfiade  future  discussion  between  the  two  countries  impos- 
sible: the  fact  was,  all  the  causes  which  would  have  jus-' 
tified  a  dedaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  this  country  had 
been  previously  submitted  to  discussion;  and  France  had 
itated»  if  we  were  not  satisfied  as  to  the  points  proposed 
by  her  as  her  ultimatum^  they  would  consider  our  rejec- 
tiod  as  a  declaration  of  war.     While  matters  were  in  this 
situation,  there  followed  that  atrocious  deed  which  he 
could  not  but  consider  as  one  of  the  blackest  and  most 
atrocious  murders  ever  committed.    Those  who  assumed 
the  government  required  we  should  acknowledge  the  am- 
bassador of  the  deceased  King  as  the  diplomatic  agent  of 
the  French  Republic — it  was  returned  for  answer,  that,  as 
tie  had  been  accredited  the  representative  of  a  power  un- 
lawfuly  murdered,  this  country  could  not  continue  him  in 
his  former  capacity ;  the  French,  by  their  sacrilegious 
2nurder  of  Louis  XVI.  had  put  a  period  to  the  functions 
of  M«  Chauveliuj  his  minister ;  he  no  longer  appeared  in 
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the  -same  capacity;  ministers  had  been  armed  with  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  Alien  Act,  which  enabled 
them  to  drive  all  suspected  persons  from  the  kingdom; 
would  it  have  been  fit  or  consistent  to  have  suffered  M. 
Chauvelin  to  have  remained  after  the  act  of  his  nation 
had  terminated  his  mission  i  the  next  point  was,  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  uZ/ima^f/m  of  the  French  go* 
'vernment.  It  was  their  acting  hostilely  against  our  Ally,  in 
consequence  of  the  assumption  of  a  right  superseding  the 
law  of  nations — tlie  right  of  opening  the  Scheld.  In  either 
a  inilitary  or  maritime  point  of  view,  the  opening  of  that 
meF.was  iinportant :  but  it  became  still  more  so,  because^ 
on  the  same  principle,  they  could  determine  that  the  Rhine 
and  tKe  Alps  were  the  Mgiral  boundaries  of  France. 
They  were  also  marchingy'^P rapid  strides,  into  Holland, 
and  had  given  orders  to  pursue  the  Austrian  generals  into 
neutral  countries ;  they  had  shewn  their  contempt  of  ag« 
grandisement,  by  annexing  Belgium  to  their  dominions, 
and  theii:>  disposition  for  peace,  by  wresting  Savoy  from 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  In  addition  to  these  arbitrary  acts^ 
they  passed  the  decree  of  the  igth  November,  pro^nising 
French  protection  to  all  who  wished  for  revolutionary 
freedom,  and  sealed  their  promise  by  the  deposition  and 
murder  of  their  sovereign.  Encouraged  by  the  long  for- 
bearance of  the  government  of  this  country,  and  the  in- 
solence of  those  disaffected  subjects  who  had  been  misled 
by  the  propagation  of  their  principles,  they  had  already 
anticipated  their  triumph;  and,  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  their  sovereign,  looked  forward,  with  exultation,  to  the 
day  on  which  the  people  of  England  should  co-operate 
with  their  National  Convention.  Their  explanation  of 
this  decree  was,  that  it  never  was  intended  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  unless  where  a  whole  nation  was  unanimous. 
After  this  came  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  December;  a 
decree  which  he  could  not  but  suppose  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  totally  forgot,  for  it  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  regular  and  civi- 
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lized  governments.  It  stated,  that  wherever  the  armies 
of  the  French  came,  every  endeavour  should  be  used  to 
form  the  people  according  to  the  principles  of  ihe  French 
Republic.  In  order  to  carry  this  decree  into  effect,  they 
had  waged  war  with  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  save  two; 
and  those  two  had,  perhaps^  Icept  aloof  from  the  contest, 
in  consequence  of  their  aversion  to  carrying  on  a  defen- 
sive war.  The  principles  of  that  decree  had  been  ap- 
plied to  every  one  of  those  nations  with  whom  the  French 
Republic  had  come  in  contact.  It  had  been  proposed 
that  this  decree  should  be  confined  to  those  nations  with 
whom  France  was  actually  at  war,  but  that  proposal^  by 
a  great  majority,  had  been  rejected. 

The  new  destroyers  of  tbMjbes  had  foreseen,  with  ac- 
curacy, the  extent  to  whic^roey  could  realize  their  pro* 
jects,  and  had  been  upon  the  look-out  how  to  make  them 
the  current  business  of  the  day,  and  the  standing  orders 
of  the  staff  of  the  army.  The  decree  he  alluded  to  con- 
tained a  schedule,  as  acciirately  and  methodically  arrang- 
ed as  any  schedule  relative  to  the  common  routine  of 
business  in  this  country.  There  was  enclosed  to  every 
general  a  Mank,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion requiring  the  aid  of  the  Republic:  thus  anticipating 
the  judgment  of  all  nations,  and  pre-determining  that  they 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  their  respective  governments. 
By  the  decree  of  the  16th  of  December,  those  who  re- 
fused to  suffer  France  to  execute  this  right  of  assimila- 
tion, were  to  be  treated  as  conquered  eneinies.  It  was 
not  till  after  all  these  aggressions,  that  M.  Chauvelin  was 
ordered  to  depart;  but  still  the  English  government, 
tlftjtagh  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  own  it,  left  open  the 
ift  door  of  negociation  till  war  was  declared  not  by  England^ 
but  France.  The  House  had  been  told  that  this  country 
had  supported  the  combination  of  other  countries  against 
Trance;  the  evidence  he  had  to  disprove Jlhis  was  unan- 
awr^rable. — 1st,  There  were  the  documents.— -Sndly,  The 
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confessions  of  the  Brissotines  and  Robespierres,  crimiDa<^ 
ting  elich  other,  and  both  acquitting  England ; — Sdly,  It 
had  been  stated,  in  a  manner  amounting  to  proof,  that 
the  treaties  of  Pavia  and  Pilnitz  were  spurious  or  misre- 
presented.   As  to  the  treaty  of  Pavia  it  was  an  utter  for- 
gery^ and  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  was  suspended  by  the  re- 
lease of  the  King  of  France  from  his  durance,  and  his 
subsequent  acceptation  of  a  constitution,  which,  by  a  na- 
tural progression,  had   conducted   him  to  the  scaffolds 
With  regard  to  the  hostilities  having  been  determined 
on  by  France,  previous  to  M.  Chauvelin^s  having  been 
dismissed  from  this  country,  he  inferred  the  fact  from  the 
publications  of  Dumourier,  Brissot,  and   the  American 
minisUsr,  Genet.     If  Englty^l  had  erred,  it  had  been  from 
too  fond  an  adherence  to  1r  system  diametrically  oppo- 
site  to  that  which  France  had  pursued;  and  he  would 
venture  to  state,  that,  prior  to  the  dismission  of  Chauve^ 
lin,  no  provocation  had  been  giving  at  all  by  this  govern* 
ment,  though  it  would  have  been  amply  justified  by  tbe 
decrees  of  the  French  Convention.     England  would  have 
been  justified  in  declaring  war  when  she  saw  France,  not 
only  directing  hostile  measures  against  her  .immediate 
interests,  but  involving  the  Emperor,  her  Ally.     Had  the 
English  government  sought  to  make  the  war  unavoidable? 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  documents  to  prove  its  conduct 
bad  been  altogether  neutral;  but  with  this  condition,  that 
France  was  not  to  attack  it  through  the  medium  of  its 
Allies.     It  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  when 
our  Allies  had  been  attacked,  and  the  decree  of  Fraternity 
had  passed,  that  war  was  entered  into  by  this  country. 
He  next  referred  to  the  dispatch  of  the  99th  December, 
]79^#  from  Lord  Grenville  to  our  minister  at  Russia,* 
desiring,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  to  have  an  explanation 
on  the  subject  of  the  war  with  France;  the  two  leading 
points  wished  to  be  communicated  were, — First,  The  plan 
of  cohduct  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  • 
and  whether  it  would  uot  be  possible  to  avert  the  threat- 
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cned  calamities? — Secondly,  Whether,  if  that  could  notj 
be  eflFected,  the  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers  were  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  jiop^s  of  success  ?    The  project 
of  this  country  inten(|^d  to  avert  the  war  with  France, 
was  comprised  in  the  following  terms  of  peace ;  namely,' 
the  withdrawing  of  their  armies,  restoring  the  conquests 
they  had  made,  we  giving  an  unequivocal  proof  of  our 
intention  not  to  foment  any  troubles  in  France,  or  to  in- 
terfere in  their  political  affairs,  but  to  preserve  the  rela^ 
tions  of  peace  and  amity.     With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  it  was  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it.   *  If  any  one 
should  ask,  whether  there  was  any  excitement  in  tlje  de- 
claration of  the  British  government  on  the  subject,  with 
reference  to  hostilities,  he  would  answer,  that  the  only  cir-^ 
cumstance  to  be  alledged  agaih'st  their  conduct  was,,  that 
'    it  had  been  too  slow  in  adopting  hostile  measures ;  and 
that  it  had  vainly  thought  forbearance  woulfl  have  been 
'  efiectual :  he  would  say  no  more  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
war.     He  contended  that  the  system  of  French  republic 
canism  WQuld  never  be  destroyed  until  the  principles  on 
whfch  it  was  founded  were  extinguished,  or  its  strength 
exhausted.     He   said  he  might  enter  into  a  variety  of 
other  observations  upon  this  part  of  the  subject;  but  he 
would  content  himself  with  observing,  that  the  French 
revolution  had  produced  one  continued  iscene  of  aggressi- 
on toward  every  nation  in  Europe  :  it  was  impossible  Ho 
take  up  a  map,  and  lay  your  hands  on  any  one  country 
in  which  France  had  not  committed  some  devastation, 
infringed  some  treaty,  or  violated  some  law  of  nations  ; 
the  first  in  the  list  was  the  attack  of  the  French  on  the 
papal  rights,  by?seizing  upon  Avignon,  exercising  every 
species  of  cruelty,  and  compelling  it,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  implore  a  mere  nominal  freedom ;  the  next 
depredation   was  the  seizure  of  Porentrui,  belonging  to 
the  '  Bishop  of  Basle ;  to  these  were   to  be  added  the 
seizure  of  Savoy,  which  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
Republic,^ and  the  attack  upon  the  dominions  of  Austria, 
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Russia,  and  Germany. ,  He  proceeded  to  state  th^  relative 
situation  of  France  and  the  Allied  Powers,  at  the  time  of 
the  commedcement  of  hostilities^  and  referred  the  motive 
for  the  arbitrary  seizures  of  the  ^ench,  not  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  powers  whose  territories  they  invaded,  but 
to  the  ingenious  discovery  that  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps 
were  the  natural  boundaries  of  France.  He  then  advert- 
ed to  the  unwarrantable  attack  of  the  French  upon  the 
various  states  of  Italy,  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  the  conversion  of  Genoa  and  Tuscany  into  re- 
publics, the  revolutionizing  Venice,  and  the  subsequent 
transfer  of  it  to  the  dominions  of  Austria.  He  censured 
the  conduct  of  Austria  in  accepting  an  indemnification  by 
the  cession  of  Veuice;  but  ^rmed,. however  unjust  that 
indemnification  might  havcf1>een,  yet,  if  there  was  any- 
thing for  which  Venice  would  thank  the  French>  it  would 
be  for  transferring  it  to  the  despotism  of  Vienna,  instead 
of  retaining  it  in  their  fraternal  embraces.  He  alluded  to 
the  former  negociations  for  peace,  contending  that  they 
did  not  manifest  the  least  spirit,  on  the  part  of  this  conn-  * 
try,  fon  dismembering  France.  England  was  Mistress  of 
the  Seas,  had  collected  the  wealth  of  the  world,  had  anni- 
hilated the  commerce  of  France,  and  had  doubled  her 
own:  yet,  pre-emineut  as  was  her  Situation,  she  aimed 
not  at  the  partition  of  the  ancient  territory  of  France, 
but  offered  to  return  a  part  of  those  conquests,  every  one 
of  which  she  had  certainly  a  right  to  retain.  The  negoci- 
ations were  broken  off  by  France  new-moulding  her  code 
of  laws,  and  pretending  that  what  she  had  once  annexed 
to  her  territory  could  never  afterward  be  surrendered. 
Was  it  a  proof  France  was  pursued  with  unrelenting  hos- 
tihty,  when  .she  was  not  desired  to  give  up  all  she^ad 
obtained,  and  wotild  not  wish  to  retain  all  we  had  con- 
quered ?  attended  with  similar  aggravations  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  French  with  regard  to  Modena,  Naples, 
&c.  in  all  of  which  acts  of  oppression,  the  name  of  Cuo- 
aapart^  appeared  as  the  principal  personage.    He  referred 
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tQ  the  last  overtures  for  peace  made  by  this  country,  by 
Vrhich  we  freely  offered  all  we  had,  requiring  only  froBi 
France  a  part  of  that  we  had  conquered  from  HoUand.  - 
But  it  was  in  vain  tliesie  terms  were  offered ;  having  spum- 
ed th^offers  of  England,  and  being  relieved  from  the  war 
liirith  Austria,  she  attacked  Switzerland,  where  that  dread- 
ful scene  of  carnage  and  horror  took  place,  which  fully 
unmasked  the  conduct  of  the  French  to  those  jfrho  were 
previously  blind  to  their  deformity.     Military  laws  were^ 
applied  to  subject  a  people  proverbial  for  the  innocence  of 
their  lives,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  spot  which  had  been 
considered  an  asylum  for  peaceful  freedom. 

If  any  one  wished  to  contemplate  the  picture  of  French 
cruelty,  he  would  ask,  whether  it  was  not  the  natural  re- 
sult ,of  the  French  revolution,  and  of  those  principles 
which  had  made  as  much  misery  in  France  as  in*  the  rest 
of  the  world  ?     He  alluded  to  thecouduct  of  France  to- 
ward America,  which,  he  said,  if  anything  had  been  want- 
ing, had  completely  changed  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
before  entertained   the  least  doubt;  their  conduct  bad 
been  sordid  in  the  highest  degree,  and  formed  a  tt^^^ift- 
stance  of  that  spirit  of  revolution,  which  was  noto^Rned 
to  Europe  alone.     The  only    subject  that  remained   to 
speak  upon  was,  the  expedition  to  Egypt ;  but  first,  he 
would  advert  to  the  island  of  Malta,  merely  to  shew  there 
was  no  place  too  small  to  elude  the  .vigilance  of  the  all- 
searching  eye  of  the  French  revolution.     The  attack  on 
Egypt,  he  observed,  was  made  in  the, name  of  the  French 
king,  who  had  been  murdered,  and  was  pretended  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Grand  Seignor,  whose  dominions  were 
invaded  ;  that  the  assent  of  the  Grand  Seignor  was  with- 
held by  the  machinations  of  Russia ;  that  they  had  ab- 
juied  Christianity  in  favour  of  the  Mussulman  f^ith  ;  and 
that  their  object  was  to  attack  the 'English  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies.     At  the  very  moment  negociations  for 
peace  were  carrying  on,  they  were  accompanied  by  a 
irevolutionary  attack,  according  tQ   the  system  of  the 
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French,  by  tending  messengers  of  peace  and  freedom  to 
the  East,  who  were  to  recommend  destruction   to  all 
sovereigns,  except  their  good  all^,  citizen  Tippoo:  they 
have  been  fitly  rewarded  for  their  perfidy  by  having  now 
no  other  sovereign  on  thi$,  throne  of  France  than  a  rank 
citizen  Tippoo.     The  nature  of  the  French  system  was  no- 
thing but  an  insatiable  love  of  aggrandizement:  that  was 
its  governing  principle ;  it  was  the  soul  that  animated  it 
at  its  birth,  and  certainly  would  not  desert  it  till  its  extiqc- 
tion ;  it  had  been  invariably  the  same  at  every  stage  of 
the  revolution;  it  equally   belonged  to  Brissot,  {lobes- 
pierre,  Reubell,  and  Barras;  but  it  belonged  more  than 
all  to  Buonapart6,  in  whom  were  united  all  their  powers 
and  all  their  crimes.     He  described  France,  in  her  pre- 
sent situation,  as  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  by  her 
miseries  asking   pardon  of  God  and  man  for  her  enor- 
mities.    With  no  means  of  enjoyment  herself,  yet  she 
possessed  gigantic  powers  to  annoy  and  harass  her  neigh- 
bours :  the  French  Republic  marched  forth  the  terror  and 
dismay  of  the  world  and  made  every  nation  the  theatre 
of  her  crimes :  but  he  trusted,  while  the  people  of  this 
country  could  wield  a  sword,  or  procure  the  sinews  of  war, 
they  would,  not  cease   to   oppose  them.     He  observed, 
that  history  would  be  inadequate  to  record  such  a  black 
catalogue  of  cpimes  as  characteriszed  France  at  this  time. 
He  asked,  whether  it  was  possible  the  recent  change  of 
government  could  have  furnished  any  security  against  the 
common  danger :  not  one  of  ihp  republics  which  had  been 
raised  by  France  had  continued  long  enough  to  deserve 
the  character  of  stability.     Against  this   revolutionary 
system  what  was  the  security  ofl'ered  ?  He  cou?d  not  bet- 
ter sum   it  up  tjian  in  the  words  of  the  reporter  (Boulaj 
de  la   Meurthe)  when  the  new  constitution  was  recom- 
mended to  the  French  nation  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
[he  here  read  the  extracts  from  the  repori.]     Such  had 
been  the  evidence  given  by  Buonaparte  himself  against 
the  competency  of  his  predecessors,  in  whose  service  he 
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had  Wort  tho8fe  victories  which  had  procured  him,  too 
easily,  the  fame  of  unrivalled  fortune.  Thank  heaven! 
that  fame  was  now  eclipsed,  by  the  exploits  of  a  general 
superior  to  him  in  fortune,  as  in  talents,  and  the  star  of 
Buonaparte  '^  dims  its  ineffectual  light"  before  the  rising 
splendour  of  Suwarrow*  Eclipsed  in  his  military  reputa- 
tion, he  has  now  commenced  statesman  and  legislator,^ 
and  has,  with  sudden  violence  and  lucky  temerity,  effect- 
ed that  change  in  the  government  of  France,  on  the 
merits  of  which,  and  of  his  own  character,  he  grounds  the 
possibility  of  negociation. 

But  let  us  see^  what  this  change  has  been  ;  let  us  pause, 
and  examine  what  is  its  peculiar  character,  what  is  its 
probable  stabiFity,  what  are  its  promised  fruits.  There 
has  been  a  change  indeed,  but  a  change  in  the  exterior 
forms  rather  than  in  reality  and  principle.  The  new  go- 
vernment has  erected  itself  on  the  same  contempt  of  pub- 
lic opinion  as  the  former  governmerits :  like  the  former, 
it  is  a  military  despotism,  and  differs  chiefly  in  being 
more  naked  and  undisguised  ;  its  ensign  of  power  is  the 
fiword,  a^d  not  the  scepter.  But  this  despotism,  which- 
in  the  former  government  had  been  shared  among  a  few, 
is  now  concentered  and  united  in  on6.  This  one  man  in-* 
vites  us  to  negociate  for  peace  with  him,  and  adduces  his 
own  character  as  an  inducement!  We  will  suppose, for 
a  moment,  that  this  man  were  a  stranger  to  us ;  that  this 
man,  who  comprehends  in  his  single  person  all  the  real 
power  of  France,  executive  and  legislative  z  who  is  the 
sole  proposer  of  all.  laws  to  mock  legislators,  of  whom  he 
was  the  sole  creator:  who  has  all  the  military  forces  at 
his  immediate  disposal,  and  all  the  ofRces  of  that  great 
empire,  both  civil  and  military,  at  his  immediate  patron- 
age: that  this  man,  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  all 
their  directors  and  councils,  all  uncurtailed  and  unmo- 
dified; we  will  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  man 
•were  a  stranger  to  us :  he  invites  us  to  negociation,  and 
he  offers  his  own  character  as  the  pledge  :  and  he  acts 
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consistently  in  this  offer ;  for  he  is  the  sole  governor  ol 
France,  and  on  his  character  all  depends.     Before,  thetk 
we  su^end  our  efforts ;  before  we  lay  down  those  arntt 
which  ftave  given  us  secnrity,  we  may  be  allowed  toasi 
who  this  stranger  is.     But  this  man  is  no  stranger  to  as 
we  know  him  ;  and  whnt  do  we  know  of  him  P     He  tel 
us  of  his  well-known  paci6c  dispositions ;  and  these  pre 
posals  are,  it  seems,  the  second  attempt,  on  his  part,  u 
ward  a  general  pacification  !     Yet  we  find  no  propose 
for  a  general  peace  ;  he  adopts  the  same  plan  as  his  pi 
decessors,  and  still  aims  at  separate  treaties.     He  pi 
poses  to  us  to  negociate ;  we  return  a  cold  answer,  ai 
inform  him  his  proposals  are  not  likely  to  be  accepted 
us  at  all,  but  that  they  certainly  cannot  be  accepted  by   «j« 
except  in  concert  with  our  Allies.     Not  discouraged,  lie 
makes  his  second  application,  and  in  this  he  endeavours 
to  shift  the  ground  of  aggression  ;- he  defends  the  coo- 
duct  of  his  predecessors,  but  still  he  makes  no  proposal 
for  a  general  peace.     Yet*  we  must,  per  force,  give  him 
credit  for  his  pacific  dispositions  and  undoubted  good-will 
toward  this  country !     These  pacific  dispositions,  and  this 
good-will,  we  may  aptly  illustrate  by  two  anecdotes:  IrB. 
the  flush  of  victory,  when  he  had  everi   terminated  th^ 
war  with  Austria,  he  addressed  his  soldiers  as  fhe  future 
army  of  England,  and  proclaimed  to  them,  that  yet  moi 
glojrious  laurels  were  reserved  for  them  :  they  were  ti 
pluck  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.     At  the'sam* 
time  he  dispatched  Monge  and  Berthier,  his  friends  an 
confidants,  to  the  Directory  ;  and  these,  in  the  person  c^r 
their  commander,  addressed  that  body  as  follows :  "  CiL  "•- 
zens  !  we  have  humbled  Austria :  Britain  remains ;  Frat»*=^ 
and  Bcitain  are  incompatible:  now,  then  for  Britair»  • 
Such  were  his  dispositions  as  a  pacificator!  - 

When  the  constitution  of  the  third  year  was  establi^^' 
ed,  under  Barras,  that  constitution  was  imposed  bf  t  «^ 
arms  of  Buonapart6,  then  eommanding  the  army  of  '•^ 
'Triumvirate  in  Paris.   To  that  constitution  he  thensv^  ^^^ 
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fidelity :  bow  often  he  has  repeated  the  same  oath  I  know 
not;  but  twice^  at  least,  we  know,  that  he  has  npt  only 
repeated  it  himself,  but  tendered  it  to  others,  under  cir- 
cumstances too  striking  not  to.be  stated.    ' 

Sir,  the  House  cannot  h&ve  forgotten  the  revolution  of 
the  4th  of  September,  which  produced  the  dismissal  of 
Lord  Malmsbury  from  Lisle.  How  was  that  revolutiou 
procured?  it  was  procured  chiefly  by  the  promise  of  Buo<% 
Dapart^,  in  the  name  of  his  army,  decidedly  id  support 
the  Directory  in  those  measures  which  led  to  the  infringe- 
ment and  violation  of  every  thing  that  the  authors  of  the 
constitution  of  1795,  or  its  adherents,  could  consider  as 
fundamental,  and  which  established  a  system  of  despotism 
inferior  only  to  that  now  realized  in  his  own  person.  Im- 
mediately before  this  event,  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation 
«nd  bloodshed  of  Italy,  he  had  received  the  sacred  present 
of  new  banners  from  the  Directory:  he  delivered  them  to 
his  army  with  this  exhortation :  '^  Let  us  swear,  fellow 
Soldiers !  by  the  names  of  the  patriots  who  have  died  by 
our  side,  eternal  hatred  to  the  enemies  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  of  the  Third  Year:"  that  very  constitution  which  he; 
soon  after,  enabled  the  Directory  to  violate,  and  which, 
at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  he  has  now,  finally,  destroy- 
ed! Sir,  that  oath  was  again  renewed,  in  the  midst  of 
that  very  scene  to  which  I  have  last  referred;  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution  of  the  third  year  was  admini- 
stered to  all  the  metnbers  of  the  Assembly  (then  sitting 
under  the  terror  of  the  bayonet)  as  the  solemn  prepara- 
tioQ  for  the  business  of  the  day;  and  the  morning  was 
ushered  in  with  swearing  attachment  to  the  donstitutioii 
that  the  evening  might  close  with  its  destruction  ! 

If  we  carry  our  views  out  of  France,  and  look  at  the 
dreadful  catalogue  of  all  the  bneaches  of  treaty,  A\  the 
acts  of  perfidy,  at  which  I  have  only  glabced,  and  which 
are  precisely,  commensurate  with  the  number  of  treaties 
which  the  Republic  has  made;  (for  I  have  sought  in  vaiu 
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foir  akiy  one  which  it  has  made  and  which  it  has  not 
broken)  if  we  trace  the  hi«k>ry  of  them  all,  froQi  the  begin* 
ing  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  or  if  we  select 
those  which  have  been  accompanied  by  the  most  atrocious 
cruelty,  and  marked  the  most  strongly  with  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  Revolution,  the  name  of  Buona- 
parte will  be  found  allied  to  more  of  them  than  that  of  any 
other  that  can  be  handed  down  in  the  history  of  the  crimes 
and  miseries  of  the  last  ten  years !  his  name  will  be  record* 
cd  with  the  horrors  committed  in  Italy,  in  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1796  and  1797^  in  the  Milanese,  in  Genoa, 
ia.  Modena,  in  Tuscany,  in  Rome,  and  in  Venice. 

His  entrance  into  Lombardy  was  announced  by  a  solemn 
proiclamationj  issued  on  the  27  th  of  April,  1796,  which 
terminated  with  these  words:   '^Nations  of  Italy!  the 
French  army  is  come  to  break  your  chains;  the -French- 
are  the  friends  of  the  people  in  every  country;  your  re* 
ligion,  your  property,  your  customs,  shall  be  respected/ 
This  was  followed  by  a  second  prcclamation,  dated  from 
Milan,  20th  of  May,  and  signed  Buonaparti,  in  these 
terms:   "  Rcs|>ect  for  property  and  personal  secarity; 
respect  for  the  religion  of  countries  ;  these  are  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  and  of 
the  Army  of  Italy.    The  victorious  French  consider  the 
nations  of  Lombardy  as  their  brothers."    In  testimony 
of  this  fraternity,  and  to  fulfil  the  solemn  pledge  of  re- 
specting property,  this  very  Proclamation  imposed  on  the 
Milanese  a  provisional  contribution  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  millions  of  livres,  or  near  one  million  sterlings 
and  successive  exactions  were  afterwards  levied,  on  tha.  ' 
single  state,  to  the  amount,  in  the  whole,  of  near  si. 

millions  sterling!     The  regard   to  religion  and   to  tli ^ 

customs  of  the  country  was  manifested  with  the 
scrupulous  fidelity:  the  churches  were  given  up  to  ii 
discriminate    plunder  ;   every  religious    and  charitabi 
fund,  every  public  treasure,  was  confiscated :  the  count] 
was  made  the  scene  of  every  species  of  disorder 
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ropine;  the  priests/ the  established  form  of  worship,  all 
the  objects  of.  religious  reverence^  were  openly  insulted 
by  ihii  French  troops :  at  Pavia^  particularly,  the  tomb  of 
St.  Augustine,  which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to 
view  with  peculiar  veneration,  was  mutilated  and  defaced : 
tills  last  provocation  having  roused  the  resentment  of  the 
people,  they  flew  to  arms,  surrounded  the  French  gar- 
rison,  and  took  them  prisoners,  but  carefully  abstained 
from  offering  any  violence  to  a  single  soldier.     In  revenge 
for  this  conduct,  Buonaparte,  then  on  his  march  to  the 
Mincio,  suddenly  returned,  collected  his  troops,  and  car* 
ried  the  extremity  of  military  execution  over  the  country : 
he  burnt  the  towif  of  Benasco  and  massacred  eight  hundred 
.of  its  inhabitants !  he  marched  to  Pavia,  took  it  by  storm, 
and  delivered  it  over  to  general  plunder ;  and  published, 
at  the  same  moment,  a  proclanxation,  oi  the  26th  of  May, 
ordering  his ,  tioops  to  shoot  all  those  who  had  not  laid 
down  their  arms  and  taken  an  oath  of  obedience,  and  to 
burn  every  village  where  the  tocsin  should  be  sounded, 
and  to  put  its  inhabitants  to  death :  the  transactions  with 
Modena  were  on  a  smaller  scale  but  in  the  same  charac* 
ter.    Buonaparte  began  by  signing  a  treaty,  by  which 
the  Duke  of  Modena  was  to  pay  twelve  millions  of  hvres, 
and  neutrality  wa^  promised  him  in  return ;  this  was  soon 
followed  by  the  personal  arrest  of  the  Duke  and  by  a. 
fresh  extortion  of  two  hundred  thousand  sequins :  after 
this  he  was  permitted,  on  the  payment  of  a  farther  sum, 
to  sign  another  treaty,  called  a   Convention  dt  Sfiteti, 
which,  of  course,  was  ^  only  the  prelude  to  the  repetition 
of  similar  exactions. 

J^early  at  the  same  period,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
neutrality,  and  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded 
between  the  French  Republic,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  in  ithe  preceding  year ;  and  in  breach  of  a  posi- 
tive promise,  given  onJy  a  few  days  before,  the  French 
army  forcibly  took  possession  of  Leghorn,  for  the  purpose 
.  •f  neiziog  the  British  property  which  was  deposited  there, 
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And  confiscating  it  as  a  prize;  and  shortly  afterytrhea 
Buonaparte  agreed  to  evacuate  Leghorn  in  return  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  Island  of  £Ibe,  which  was  in  •  the  pos* 
session  of  the  British  troops^  he  insisted  upon  a  separate 
article^  \>y  which,  in  addition  to  the  plunder  before  obtain- 
tdy  by  the  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations^  it  was  stipu-. 
bted,  that  the  Grand  Duke  should  pay  to  the  French  the 
expenses  which  they  had  incurred  by  thus  invading  his 
territory. 

In  the  proceedings  towards  Genoa,  we  shall  find  not 
only  a  continuation  of  the  same  system  of  extortion  and 
plunder,  (in  violation  of  the  solemn  pledge  contained  in 
the  Proclamations  already  referred  to,)  but  a  striking  jo« 
stance  of  the  revolutionary  means  employed  for  the  de-; 
struction  of  independent  governments.  A  French  minis^^^ 
ter  was  at  that  time  resident  in  Genoa,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  France  to  be  in  a  state  of  neutrality  and  friend* 
ship :  in  breach  of  this  neutrality  Buonapart6  began,  in 
the  year  1796,  with  the  demand  of  a  loan ;  he  afterwards, 
from  the  month  of  September,  required  and  enforced  the 
payment  of  a  monthly  subsidy,  to  the  amount  which  be 
thought  proper  to  stipulate:  these  exactions  were  accom- 
panied by  repeated  assurances  and  protestations  of  friend- 
ship; they  were  followed,  in  May,  1797,  by  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  fomented  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  French  embassy,  and  conducted  by  the  partisans  of 
France^  encouraged,  and  afterwards  protected  by  the 
French  minister^  The  conspirators  failed  in  their  fint 
attempt,  overpowered  by  the  courage  /and  voluntary  ex- 
ertions of  the  inhabitants ;  their  force  was  dispersed,  and 
many  of  their  number  were  arrested*  Buonapai*t6  instantly 
considered  the  defeat  of  the  conspirators  as  an  act  of  ag* 
gression  against  the  French  Republic;  he  dispatched  an 
aide-de-camp  with  an  order  to  the  Senate  of  this  iudepen* 
dent  state;  first,  to  release  all  the  French  who  were 
detained ;  secondly,  to  punish  those  who  had  arrested 
them  ^  thirdly^  to  declare  that  they  had  had  no  share  in  the 
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Jnsuf rection ;  and,  fourthly,  to  disarm  th'e  people.  Several 
French  prisoners  were  immediately  released,  and  a  Pro- 
clamation was  preparing  to  disarm  the  inhabitants,  when, 
by  a  second  note,  Buonaparte  required  the  arrest  of  the 
three  Inquisitors  of  State,  and  immediate  alterations  in 
the  constitution;  he  accompanied; this  with  an  order  to 
the  French  minister  to  quit  Genoa,  if  his  commands  were 
not  immediately  carried  into  execution ;    at  the  same 
moment  his  troops  entered  the  territory  of  the  Republic, 
and  shortly   after  the  councils,  intimidated  and  over* 
powered,  abdicated  their  functions.    Three  deputies  were 
then  "sent  to  Buonaparte  to  receive  from  him  a  new  con-, 
stitution;  on  the  6th  of  June,  after  the  conferences  at 
Montebello,  he  signed  a  convention,  or  rather  issued  a 
decree,  by  which  he  fixed  the  new  form  of  their  Govern- 
ment; he  himself  named  provisioiially  all  the  members 
who  were  to  compose  it,  and  he  required  the  payment  of 
seven  millions  of  livres,  as  the  price  of  the  subversion  of 
their  constitution,  and  their  independence.    These  trans- 
actions require  but  one  short  comment;  it  is  to  be  found 
ib  the  official  account  given  of  them  at  Paris,  which  is  in 
these  memorable  words :  "  General  Buonaparte  has  pursu- 
ed the  onlv  line  of  conduct  which  could  be  allowed  in 
the  representative  of  a  nation,  which  has  supported  the 
war  only  to  procure  the  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  . 
right  of  nations,  to  change  the  form  of  their  government. 
He  contributed  nothing  towards  the  revolution  of  Genoa, 
bat  be  seized  the  first  moment  to  acknowledge  the  new 
Government,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was  the  result  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  wanton  attacks  against 
Rome,  under  the  directions  of  Buonaparte  himself,  in  the 
year  J796,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1797,  which  led,'first, 
to  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  concluded  by  Buonaparte,  in 
which,  by  enormous  sacrifices,  the  Pope  was  allowed  to 
purchase  the  Acknowledgment  of  his  authority  as  a 
Sovereign  Prince ;  and^  secondly^  to  the  violation  of  that . 
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very  treaty,  and  to  the  subversion  of  the  Papal  authority 
by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  brother  and  the  agent  of  the 
General^  and  the  minister  of  the  French  Republic  lo  the 
Holy  See.  A  transaction,  accompanied  by  outrages  and 
insults  towards  tlie  pious  and  venerable  Pontiff  (in  spite 
of  the  sanctity  of  his  age  and  the  unsulhed  purity  of  bis 
character)  which,  even  to  a  Protestant,  seem  hardly  short 
of  the  guilt  of  sacrilege  ^  ^    • 

But  of  all  the  disgusting  and  tragical  scenes  which  took 
place  in  Italy,  in  the  course  of  the  period  I  am  deacribingj, 
those  which  passed  at  Venice  are  perhaps  the  nipst  strik- 
ing, and  the  most  characteristic.  In  May,.  1796>  the 
French  army,  under  Buonapart6,  in  the'  full  tide  of  its 
success  against  the  Austrians,  first  approached  the  terri- 
tories of  this  Republic,  which,  from  the  commencemeDt 
of  the  war,  bad  observed ^a  rigid  neutrality.  Their  en-; 
trahce^on  these  territories  was,  as  usual,  accompanied  by 
a  solemn  Proclauiation,  in  the  name  of  their  general.— 
*^  Buonaparte  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  It  is  to  deliver 
the  finest  country  in  Europe,  from  the  iron  yoke  of  the 
proud  House  of  Austria,  that  the  French  army  have 
braved  obstacles  the  most  difficult  to  surmount.  Victory, 
in  union  with  justice,  has  Qrowned  its  efforts.  The  wredk 
of  the  enemy's  army  has  retired  behind  the  Mincio.  The 
French  army,  in  order  to  follow  them,  passes  over  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  Venice;  but  it  will  never 
forget,  tbat  ancient  friendship  unites  the  two  Republics. 
Religion,  government,  customs,  and  property,  shall  be  re- 
spected. That  the  people  may  be  without  apprehension, 
the  most  severe  discipline  shall  be  maintained.  All  that 
may  be  provided  for  the  army  shall  be  faithfully  paid  for 
in  monc3%  ^^^  general  in  chief  engages  the  officers  of 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  the  magistrates,  and  the  priests^ 
to  make  known  these  sentiments  to  the  people,  in  order, 
that  confidence  may  cement  that  friendship  which. has  so 
lonu;  united  the  two  nations,  faithful  in  the  path  of  honour, 
ub  in   that  of  victory.     The  French  soldiers  is  terrible 
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only  to  the  enemies  of  bis  liberty  and  his  government."— 
Buonapart6« 

This  Proclamation  was  followed  by  exactions  similar 
to  those  which  were  practised  against  Genoa^  .by  the  re- 
newal of  similar  professions  of  friendshipi  and  the  use  of 
similar  means  to  excite  insurrection.  At  length,  in  the 
spring  of  1797,  occasion  was  taken,  from  disturbances 
thus  excited,  to  forge,  in  the  name  of  the  Venetian  Go- 
vernment, a  Proclamation,  hostile  to  France,  and  this 
proceeding  was  made  the  ground  for  mihtary  execution 
against  the  country,  and  for  ett'ecting  by  force  the  sub- 
version of  its  ancient  government,  and  the  establishment 
of -the  democratic  forms  of  the  French  revolution.  This 
revolution  was  sealed  by  a  treaty,  signed  in  May,  1797, 
between  Buonaparte,  and  commissioners  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  new  and  revolutionary  government  of 
Venice.  By  the  second  and  third  secret  articles  of  tliis 
treaty,  Venice  agreed  to  give  as  a  ransom ^  to  secure  itself 
against  all  farther  exactions  or  demands,  the  sum  of  three 
millions  of  livres  in  money,  the  value  of  three  millions 
more  iii  articles  of  naval  supply,  and  three  ships  of  the 
line;  and  it  received  in  return  the  assurances  of  the 
friendship  and  support  of  tl)e  French  Republic.  Imme- 
diately after  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  the  arsenal,  the 
library,  and  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  were  ransacked  and 
pRintiered,  and  heavy  additional  contributions  were  im- 
posed upon  its  inhabitants,  And,  in  not  more  than  four 
months  afterwards,  this  very  Republic  of  Venice,  united 
by  alliance  to  France,  the  creature  of  Buonaparte  him- 
self, from  whom  it  had  received  the  present  of  French 
liberty,  was,  by  the  same  Buonaparte,  transferred,  under 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  to  "  that  iron  yoke  of  the 
proud  House  of  Austria,"  to  deliver  it  from  which,  he 
had  represented  in  his  first  Proclamation  to  be  the  great 
object  of  all  bis  operations. 

Sir,  all  this  is  followed  by  the  memorable  expedition 
into  Bgypt,  which  I  mention,  not  merely  because  it  forms 
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a  principle  article  in  the  catalogue  of  those  acts  of  vio*. 
lenceand  perfidy  in  \vhich  Buonaparte  has  been  engaged  ; 
not  merely  because  it  was  an  enterprize  peculiarly  hit 
own,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  planneri  the  executor, 
and  the  betrayer;  but  chiefly, because,  when  from  theuce 
he  retires  to  a  different  scene,  to  take  possession  of  a  new 
throne,  from  which  he  is  to* speak  upon  an  equality  with 
the  Kings  and  Governors  of  £urope ;  he  leaves  behind 
him,  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  a  specimen  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  of  his  principles  of  negociation.  The 
Intercepted  Correspondence,  which,  has  been  alluded  to 
in  this,  debaite,  seems  to  afford  the  strongest  ground  ta 
believe,  that  hi^  offers  to  the  Turkish  Government  to 
evacuate  Egypt,  were  made  solely  with  a  view  '^  to  gain 
time;"  that  the  ratification  of  any  treaty  on  this  subject, 
was  to  be  delayed,  with  the  view  of  finally  eluding  its  per- 
formance, if  any  change  of  circumstances,  favourable  to 
the  French,  should  occur  in  the  interval.  But  whatever 
gentlemen  may  think  bf  the  intention  with  which  these 
offers  were  made,  there  will,  at  least,  be  no  question  with 
respect  to  the  credit  due  to  those  professions  by  which  be 
endeavoured  to  prove,  in  Egypt,  his  pacific  dispositions. 
He  expressly  enjoins  his  successors,  strongly  and  steadily 
to  insist  in  all  his  intercourse  with  the  Turks,  that  he 
came  to  Egypt  with  no  hostile  design,  and  that  he  never 
meant  to  keep  possession  of  the  country;  while,  on  the 
opposite  page  of  the  same  instructions,  he  states  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner,  his  regret  at  the  discomfiture 
of  his  favourite  project  of  colonizing  Egypt,  and  of  noain* 
taining  it  as  a  territorial  acquisition.  JNow,  Sir,  if  in  any 
note  addressed  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  or  the  Sultan,  Buo- 
naparl6  had  claimed  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
fessions, that  he  forcibly  invaded  Egypt  with  no  view 
hostile  to  Turkey,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  molesting 
the  British  interests ;  is  there  any  one  argument  now 
used  to  induce  us  to  believe  bis  present  professions  to  us, 
which  might  not  have  been  equally  urged  on  that  occasion. 
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on  to  the  Turkish  goyerament  i  would  not  those  profei* 
sions  have  been  equally  suppoited  by  solemn  asseveration^ 
by  the  same  reference  which  is  now  made  to  personal 
character^  with  this  single  diiFerence,  that  they  would 
then  have  been  accompanied  with  one  instance  less  of 
that  perfidy  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  trace  in  this 
very  transaction.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  with  respect  to  the  credit 
due  to  his  professions^  or  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  his 
general  character :  biit  it  will^  perhaps^  be  argued,  that 
whatever  may  be  his  character,  or  whatever  has  been  his 
past  conduct,  he  has  now  an  interest  in  making  and  ob- 
serving peace*  That  he  has  an  interest  in  making  peace, 
is,  at  best,  but  a  doubtful  proposition  ;  and  that  he  has  an 
interest  in  preserving  it  is  still  more  uncertain.  That  it 
is  his  interest  to  negotiate  I  do  not  indeed  deny ;  it  is  his 
interest,  above  all,  to  engage  this  country  in  separate 
lEiegotiation,  in  order  to  loosen  and  dissolve  the  whole 
system  of  the  confederacy  on  the  Continent ;  to  palsy,  at 
once,  the  arms  of  Russia  or  of  Austria,  or  of  any  other 
country  that 'might  look  to  you  for  support;  and  then, 
either  to  break  ofFhis  separate  treaty,  or,  if  he  should  have 
concluded  it,  to  apply  the  lesson  which  is  taught  in  his 
school  of  policy  in  Egypt ;  an^  to  revive,  at  his  pleasure, 
those  claims  of  indemnification  which  may  have  been  re- 
served to  some  happier  period.  War  is  the  only  possible 
mean  of  his  permanence;  his  hold  upon  France  is  on  the 
sword.  He  is  connected  neither  with  the  soil  of  France 
nor  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen :  a  foreigner,  a  fugitive,  and 
a  usurper,  alike  detested  by  the  Republicans  and  the  Roy- 
alists, he  appeals  to  his  fortune,  that  is,  to  his  soldiers  and 
bis  sword.  He  cannot  afford  to  let  his  military  fame  die 
away;  with  no  end  but  ambition,  no  passion  but  a  criipi- 
nal  glory,  he  must  groan  to  regain  his  laurels,  which  our 
gallant  countrymen  had  plucked  from  his  brow  before  the 
walls  of  Acre ;  and,  probably,  a  treaty  is  desirable  to  him, 
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as  furbishing  aa  opportunity  of  kindiog  an  army  in  Ire- 
land, and  there  to  keep  the  treaty  with  his  womed  good 
faith,  at  the  head  of  an  army.    I  have  ever  understood, 
that,  of  all  governments,  a  military  despotism  was  in  its 
nature  the  least  stable.     No  government  can  long  stand 
that  is  not  buik  on  the  public  opinion :  the  follies  and 
enormities  of  the  French  Revolution  have  fixed  andmadis 
firm  on  this  public  opinion  all  the  other  goveroments  of 
Europe;  men  have  been  taught  to  feel  blessings  and  per* 
ceive  advantages  by  tbe  fearful  contrast. 

What  then  is  the  inference  I  draw  i  in  lio  case  to  treat  , 
with  Buonaparte  ?     By  no  means :  the  concerns  of  ua* 
tionsj  and,  above  all,  those  of  peace  and  war  are  not  t« 
be  reasoned  upon  by  extremes.    But,  were  all  presump- 
tion is  against  a  man  we  ought  not  to  wait  for  new  evi* 
dence  in  his  favour;  where  all  the  facts  hitherto  tend  ta 
suspicion  or  grievance,  we  are  entitled,  we  are  compelled^ 
to  drmand  tbe  evidence  of  new  facts,  and  not  to  relaxif 
in  our  exertions^  till  they   have   been  afforded  to  ui. 
There  are  few  facts,  I  acknowledge,  that  would  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  weigh  against  our  former  experi- 
ence;' but  every  thing  depends  on  degree  and  comparison. 
If  different  maxims  be  assumed  and  acted  upon  in  France; 
if  the  effects  of  the  arms  of  the  Allies  should  delude  our 
present  well  grounded  expectations ;  if  the  hopes  of  tub* 
Stituting  the  ancient  government  should  become  less;  in 
short,  if  the  risk  decrease,  and  the  success  diminish;  then 
I  promise,  for  myself  and  my  colleagues,  that  we  shall  not 
remain  uninfluenced,  and  shall  regulate^  our  advice  to  oat 
Sovereign  accordingly. 

But,  Sir,  there  are  some  gentlemen  in  the  House  wh-^ 
seem  tcconsider  it  already  certain,  that  the  ultimate  su 
cess  to  which  I  am  looking  is  unattainable :  they  suppo 
us  contending  only  for  the  restoration  of  the  French  M^ 
narchy,  which  they  believe  to  be  impracticable,  and  dec^ 
to  be  desirable  for  this  country.  We  have  been 
in  the  course  of  this  debate,  *^  Do  you  think  you  cani 
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pose  monarchy  upon  France  against  the  will  of  the  na« 
ti6n?'*    I  fiever   thought, it^  I  never  hoped  it,  I  never 
wished  it.     I  have  thought,  I  have  looped,  I  have  wished, 
that  tiie  time  might  come  when  the  effects  of  the  arms  of 
the  Allies  might  so  far  overpower  the  military  force  which 
keeps  Frdnpe  in  bondage,  as  to  give  vent  and  scope  to 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  its  inhabitants.     We  have^ 
indeed,  already  seen  abundant  proofs  of  what  is  the  dis« 
position  of  a  large  part  of  the  country ;  we  have  seen, 
almost  through  the  whole  of  the  revolution,  the  Western 
-  provinces  of  France  deluged  with  the  blood  of  its  inha^' 
bitants,  ol^stinately  contending  for  their  ancient  laws  and^ 
religion;  we  have  recently  seen,  in  the  revival  of  that 
war,  fresh  proof  of  the  zeal  which  still  animates  those 
countries  in  the  same  cause.    These  efforts  (I  state  it 
distinctly,  and  there  are  those  near  me  who  can  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion)  were  not  produced 
by  any  instigation  from  hence ;  they  were  the  effects  of 
a  rooted  sentiment  prevailing  through  all  those  provinces, 
folrced  into  action  by  the  Law  of  the  Hostages  and  the 
other  tyrannical  measures  of  the  Directory,  at  the  mo* 
meiit  when  we  were  endeavouring  to  discourage  so  ha* 
zardous  an  enterprize.     If,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
find  them  giving  ptoofs  of  their  unalterable  perseverance 
in  their  principles ;  if  there  is ^ very  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  disposition  prevails  in  many  other  extensive 
provinces  of  France :  if  every  party  appears,  at  length, 
equally  wearied  and  disappointed  with  all  the  successive 
changes  whicti  the  Revolution  has  produced ;  if  the  ques- 
*  tion  is  no  longer  between  monarchy,  and  even  the  pre- 
leoce  and  name  of  liberty,  but  between  the  ancient  line 
of  hereditary  princes  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  military  ty- 
rant, a  foreign  usurper,  on  the  other;  if  the  arlnies  of 
that  usurper  are  likely  to  find  sufficient  occupation  on 
the  frontiers,  and  to  be  forced,  at  length,  to  leave  the 
interior  of  the  country  at  liberty  to  manifest  its  real  feel* 
ing  and  disposition ;  what  reason  have  we  to  anticipate, 
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that  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  under  sach  circiun* 
stances,  is  impracticable? , 

The  Learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Erskine,)  has,  indeed, 
told  us,  that  almost  every  man  now  possessed  of  property  in 
France,  must  necessarily  be  interested  in  resisting  such  a 
change;  and  that,  therefore,  it  never  can  be  effected.  If 
that  single  consideration  were  conclusive  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change,  for  the  same  reason  the  Revolution 
itself,  by  which  the  whole  property  of  the  country  was 
taken  from  its  ancient  jpossessors,  could  never  have  taken 
place.  But  though  I  deny  it  to  be  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle, I  admit  it  to  be  a  point  of  consdierable  delicacy 
and  difficulty.  It  is  not  indeed  for  us  to  discuss  minutely, 
what  arrangement  might  be  formed  on  this  point  to  con- 
ciliate and  unite  opposite  interests;  but  whoever  consi- 
ders the  precarious  tenure  and  depreciated  value  of  lands 
held  under  the  revolutionary  title,  and  the  low  price  for 
which  they  have  generally  been  obtained,  will  think  it, 
perhaps^  not  impossible  that  an  ample  compensation  might 
he  made  to  the  bulk  of  the  present  possessors,  both  for 
the  purchase  money  they  have  paid  and  for  the  actual 
value  of  what  they  now  enjoy;  and  that  the  ancient  pror 
prietors  might  be  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  their 
former  rights,  with  only  such  a  temporary  sacrifice  as 
reasonable  men  would  willingly  make  to  obtain  so  esseoi- 
tial  an  object. 

The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman,  however, 
has  supported  his  reasoning  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by 
an  argument,  which  he  undoubtedly  considers  as  unan^ 
swerable— ra  reference  to  what  would  be  his  own  conduct 
in  similar  circumstances;  and  he  tells  us  that' every  land- 
ed proprietor  in  France  must  support  the  present  order 
of  things  in  that  country  from  the  same  motive  that  he, 
and  every  proprietor  of  three  per  cent,  stock,  would  join 
in  the  defence  of  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  I 
must  do  the  Learned  Gentleman  the  justice  to  believe  that 
the  habits  of  his  professioqi  must  supply  him  with  befteir 
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and  nobleir  motives  for  defending  a  constitution,  which  be 
has  had  so  much  occasion  to  study  and  examine,  thari  any 
i\'hich  he  can  derive  from  tl[ie  value  of  his  proportion, 
(however  large)  of  three  per  cents,  even  supposing  them 
to  continue  to  increase  in  price  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
done  during  the  last  three  years,  in  which  the  security 
and  property  of  the  country  has  Leen  established  by  fol- 
lowing a  system  directly  opposite  to  the  counsels  of  the 
Learned  Gentleman  and  his  friends. 

The  LearAed  Gentleman's  illustration,  however,  though 
it  fails  with  respect  to  himself,  is  happily  and  aptly  ap^ 
plied  to  the  state  of  France ;  and  let  us  see  what  inference 
it  furnishes  with  respect  to  the  probable  attachment  of 
monied  men  to  the   continuance  of  the  revolutionary 
system,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  general  state  of 
public  credit  in  that  country.     I  do  not  indeed  know  that 
there  exists  precisely  any  fund  of  three  per  cents  in  France, 
to  furnish  a  test  for  the  patriotism  and  public  spirit  of 
.  the  lovers  of  French  liberty.  •  But  there  is  another  fund 
which  may  equally  answer  our  purpose— the  capital  of 
three  per  cent,  stocky  which  formerly  existed  in  France, 
has  undergone  a  whimsical  operation,  similar  toi  many 
other  expedients  of  finance  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  revolution — this  was  performed  by  a  decree, 
which,  as  they  termed  it,  republicanised  their  debt;  that 
is,  in  other  words,  struck  off,  Ht  once,  two-thirds  of  the 
capital,  and  left  the  proprietors  to  take  their  chance  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  remainder!  this  remnant 
9?as  afterwards  converted  into  the  present  five  per  cent 
stock.     I  had  the  curiosity,  very  lately,  to  inquire  what 
price  it  bgre  ia  the  market,  and  I  was  told  that  the  price 
had  soi)niewhat  risen  from  confidence  in  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  was  actually  as  high  as  seventeen.    I  really,  at 
first,  supposed  that  my  informer  meant  seventeen  years 
purchase  for  every  pound  of  interest,  and  I  began  to  be 
almost  jealous  of  revolutionary  credit:  but  I  soon  found 
(bat  j^e  literally  meant  seventeen  pounds  for  every  hun- 
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drcd  pounds  capital  stock  of  five  per  cent. ;  that  is,  a 
little  more  than  three'and  a  half  years  purchase !  So  much 
for  the  value  of  revolutionary  property,  and  for  the  at- 
tachment with  which  it  must  inspire  its  possessors  to^ 
wards  the  system  of  government  to  which  that  value  is 
to  be  ascribed!  ' 

On  the  question,  Sir,  ho\7  far  the  restoration  of  the 
French  monarchy,  if  {Practicable,  is  desirable,  I  shall  not 
think  it  necessary  to  say  much.     Can  it  be  supposed  to 
be  ihdifferent  to  us,  or  to  the  world,  whether  the  throne 
of  France  is  to  be  filled  by  a  prinee  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  or  by  him  whose  principles  and  conduct  I  have 
endeavoured  to  deveiope  ?  is  it  nothing,  with  a  view  to 
influence  and  example,  whether  the  fortune  of  this  last 
.  Adventurer  in  the  lottery  of  revolutions  shall  appear  to  . 
be  permanent?  is  it  nothing,  whether  a  system  shall  be 
sanctioned,  which  confirms,  by  one  of  its  fundamental 
,.     articles,  that  general  transfer  of  property  from  its  ancient 
and  lawful  possessors,  which  holds  out  one  of  the  mo^ 
terrible  examples  of  national  injustice,  and   which  has 
furnished  the  great  source  of  revolutionary  finance  and 
revolutionary  strength  against,  all  the  powers  of  Europe? 

In  the  exhausted  and  impoverished  state  of  France,  it 
seems,  for  a  time;  impossible  that  any  system  but  that  of 
robbery  and  confiscation,  any  thing  but  the  continued 
torture,  which  can  be  applied  only  by  the  engines  of  the 
revolution,  ctm  extort  from  its  ruined  inhabitants  more 
than  the  means  of  supporting  in  peace  the  yearly  expen- 
diture of  its  government.  Suppose,  then,  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  reinstated  on  the  throne,  he  will  have 
sufficient  occupation  in  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  heal 
the  wounds,  and  gradually  to  repair  the  losses  of  ten  years 
of  cWil  convulsion ;  to  re-animate  the  drooping  com- 
merce, to  rekindle  the  industry,  to  replace  |he  capital, 
and  to'revive  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  tJnd^r 
such  circumstances,  there  must,  probably,  be  a  consider- 
able interval  before  such  a  monarch,  whatever  may  be  his 
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views,  can  possess  the  power  which  can  make  him  for- 
midable to  Europe;  but,  while  the  system  of  the  revolu* 
tion  continues^  the  case  is  quite  different.  It  is  true,  in* 
deed,  that  even  the  gigantic  and  unnatural  means  by 
which  that  revolution  has  been  supported,  are  so  far  im- 
paired ;  the  influence  of  its  principles,  and  the  terror  of 
its  arms  so  far  weakened  ;  and  its  power -of  action  so  much 
contracted  and  circumscribed  ;  that,  against  the  embodied 
force  of  Europe,  prosecuting  a  vigorous  war,  we  may 
justly  h^pe  {tiat  the  remnant  and  wreck  of  this  system 
cfinnot  long  oppose  an.  effectual  resistance. 

But,  supposing  the  confederacy  of  Europe  prematurely 
dissolved,  supposing  our  armies  disbanded,  our  fleets  laid 
up  in  our  harbours,  our  exertions  relaxed,  and  our  means 
of  precaution  and  defence  relinquished;  do  we  believe 
that  the  revolutionary  power,  with  this  rest  and  breath- 
ing-time ^iven  it  to  recover  from  the  pressure  under 
which  it  is  now  sinking,  possessing  still  the  means  of  call- 
•  ing  suddenly  and  violently  into  action  whatever  is  the  re- 
maining physical  force  of  France,  under  the  guidance  of 
military  despotism ;  do  we  believe  that  this  revolutionary 
power,  the  terror  of  which  is  now  beginning  to  vanish, 
will  not  again  prove  formidable  to  Europe?  Can  we 
forget,  that  in  the  ten  years,  in  which  that  power  hat 
subsisted,  it  has  brought  more  misery  on  surrounding 
nations,  and  produced  more  acts^  of  aggression,  cruelty, 
perfidy,  and  enormous  ambition,  than  can  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  France  for  the- centuries  which  have  elaps- 
ed since  the  foundation  of  its  monarchy,  including  all  the, 
-wars,  which,  in  the  course  of  that  period,  have  been 
waged  by  any  of  those  sovereigns,  whose  projects  of  ag- 
grandisement and  violations  of  treaty  afford  a  constant 
thekne  of  general  reproach  against  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  France  ?  and  if  not,  can  we  hesitate  whether  we 
have  the  best  prospect  of  permanent  peace,  the  best  se- 
cnrity  for  the  independence  and  safety  of  Europe  from 
.the  icfttoraiion  of  the  lawful  government,  or  from  the 
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continiiftnce  of  revolutionary  power  in  the  hands  of  Bao- 
napart^P 

In  compromise  and  treaty  with  such  a  power,  placed 
in  such  hands  as  now  exercise  it,  and  retaining  the  same 
means  of  annoyance  which  it  now  possesses,  I  see  little 
hope  of  permanent  security.     I  see  no  possibility,  at  this 
momeQt,  of  such  a  peace  as  would  justify  that  libeial  in- 
tercourse vf^hicb  is  the  essence  of  real  amity,  no  chance  of 
terminating  the  expenses  or  the  anxieties  of  war  or  of  re- 
storing to  us  any  of  the  advantages  of  estaoliaiied  tran* 
quillity ;  and,  as  a  sincere  lover  of  peace,  I  cannot  be 
content  with  its  nominal  attainment ;  I  must  be  desirous 
of  pursuing  that  system  which  promises  to  attain,  in  the 
end,  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  its  solid  and  substantial 
blessings  for  this  country  and  for  Europe.    As  a  sincere 
lover  of  pqace,  I  will  not  sacrifice  it  by  grasping  at  the 
shadow,  when  the  reality  is  not  substantially  within  my 
reach': 

Cur  igiturpacem  nofo?  Quia  injida  est,  quia  pcricu^ 
losd,  quia  esse  non  protest. 

If,  Sin  in  all  that  I  have  now  offered  to-  the  House,  I 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  proposition,  that  the 
system  of  the  French  Revolution  has  been  such  as  to  af- 
ford to  foreign  powers  no  adequate  ground  for  security 
in  negociation,  and  that  the  change  which  has  recendy 
taken  place  has  not  yet  afforded  that  security;  if  I  have 
laid  before  you  a  just  statement  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  danger  with  which  we  have  been  threatened,  it 
would  remain  only  short  to  consider,  whether  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present. moment  to  in- 
duce us  to  accept  a  security  confessedly  inadequate  against 
a  danger  of  such  a  description. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject on  which  Gentlemen  have  been  so  fond  of  dwelling; 
I  mean  our  former  negociations,  and  particularly  that  at 
Lisle,  in  1797*  I  am  desirous  of  stating,  frankly  and 
openly,  the  true  motives  which  induced  me  to  concur  in 
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thetf  recommeading  negociation ;  and  I  will  I^ave  it  ta 
the  House  and  to  the  country  to  judge  whether  our  con- 
duct at  that  time  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  by 
which  we  are  guided  at  present.  That  revolutionary 
policy,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  that  gigan- 
tic system  6{  prodigality  and  bloodshed,  by  which  the 
efforts  of  France  were  supported,  and  which  counts  for 
nothing  the  lives  and  the  property  of  a  nation,  had,  at 
that  period,  driven  us  to  exertions  which  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  exhausted  the  ordinary  means  of  deiraying  our 
immense  expenditure,  and  had  led  many  of  those  who 
were  the  most  convinced  of  the  original  justice  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  war,  and  of  the  danger  of  Jacobin  princi- 
ples, to  doubt  the  possibility  of  persisting  in  it  till  com- 
plete and  adequate  security  could  be  obtained.  There 
seemed  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that,  without  some 
new  measure  to  check  the  rapid  accumulation  of  debt, 
we  could  no  longer  trust  to  the  stability  of  that  funding 
system,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  enabled  to  support 
the  expense  of  all  the  different  wars  in  which  we  have 
engaged  in  the  course  of  the  present  century.  In  order 
to  continue  our  exertions  with  vigour,  it  became  necssary 
that  a  new  and  solid  system  of  finance  should  be  establish- 
ed! such  as  could  not  be  rendered  effectual  but  by  the  ge* 
neral  and  decided  concurrence  of  piiblic  opinion;  such 
a  concurrence  in  the  strong  and  vigorous  mea'sures  neces- 
8ary  for  the  purpose  could  not  then  be  expected,  but  from 
satisfying  the  country,  by  the  strongest  and  most  decided 
proofs,  that  peace,  on  terms  in  any  degree  admissible^ 
was  unattainable. 

:  Under  this  impression,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  at- 
tempt negociation,  not  from  the  sanguine  hope,  even  at 
that  time,\ that  its  result  could  afford  us  complete  security, 
but  from  the  persuasion,  that  the  danger  arising  from 
peace,  under  such  circumstances,  was  less  than  that  of 
jcpntinuing  tiie  war  with  precarious  and  inadequate  means. 
Vql.  III.  SB 
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The  result  of  those  negociationi  proved,  that  the  enemy 
^vould  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  . 
the  honour  and  independence  of  the  country.    From  this 
conviction  a  spirit  and  enthusiasm  was  excited  in  the 
nation,  which  produced  the  efforts  to  which  we  are  hi- 
debted  for  the  subsequent  change  in  oiir  situation.    Hav- 
ing witnessed  that  happy  change,  having  observed  the  in- 
oreashig  prosperity- and  security  of  the  country  from  that 
period,  seeing  how  much  more  satisfactory  our  prospects - 
now  are  than  any  which  we  could  then  have  derived  front 
the  successful  result  of  uegociation ;  I  have  not  scrnpled 
to  declare,  that  1  consider  the  rupture  of  the  negocia- 
tion  on  tbie  part  of  the  enemy  as  a  fortunate  circumstapce 
for  the  country.    But,  because  these  are  my  sentiments 
at  this  time,  after  reviewing  what  has  since  pasaed>  does 
it  follow  that  we  were,  at  that  time,  insincere  it)  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  peace  ?  the  Learned  Gentleman,  indeed, 
assumes  that  we  were,  ^nd  he  even  makes  a  concession, 
of  which  I  desire  not  to  claim  the  benefit :  he  is  willing 
to  admit,  that,  on  our  principles,  and  our  view  of  the 
subject,  insincerity  would  have  been  justifiable.     I  know. 
Sir,  no  plea  that  would  justify  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  in  holding  out  to  Parli- 
ament and  to  the  nation  one  object  while  they  were,  in 
faci,  pursuing  another.     I  did,  in  fact,  believe,  at  the 
moment,  the  conclusion  of  peace  (if  it  could  have  been 
obtained)  to  be  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
under  its   increasing  risks  and   difficulties ;   I  therefore 
wished  for  peace,  I  sincerely  laboured  for  peace  :  our  en- 
deavours were  frustrated  by  the  act  of  the  enemy.     If, 
then,  the  circumstances  are  since  changed,  if  what  passed 
at  that  period  has  afforded  a  proof  that  the  object  we 
aimed  at  was  unattainable;  and  if  all  that  has  passed 
since  has  proved,  that,  if  peace  liad  been  then  made,   it 
could  not  have  been  durable;  are  we  bound  to  repeat  the 
same  e^'periment,  when  every  reason  against itis  strength. 
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ened  by  subsequent  experience,  and  ivhen  the'  induce'^ 
ifients  which  led  to  it  at  that  time  have  ce&sed  to  exist  i 
T   When  we  consider  the  resources  and  the  spirit  of  the 
country,  can  any  man  doubt,  that,  if  adequate  security  is 
not  now  to  be  obtained  by  treaty,  we  have  the  means  of 
prosecuting  .the  contest  without  material  difiicuhy  or 
danger,  and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  completely  at- 
taining our  object?     I  will  not  dwell  on  the  improved 
•tate   of  public    credit,  on   the  continually  increasing 
amount  (in  spite  of  extraordinary  temporary  burdens)  of 
our  permanent  revenue,  on  the  yearly  accession  c^  wealthy 
to  an  extent  unprecedented  even  in  the  most  flourishing 
times  of  {^ace,  which  we  are  dt  living,  in  the  midst  of 
war,  from  our  extended  and  flourishing  commerce;  on 
the  progressive  improvement  and  growth  of  our  manufac* 
tures;  on  the  proofs  which  we  see  on  all  sides  of  the  un« 
interrupted  accumulation  of  productive  capital ;  and  on 
the  active  exertion  of  every  branch  of  national  industry, 
which  can  tend  to  support  and  augment  the  population^ 
the  riches  and  the  power  of  the  country.    As  little  need 
I  recall.your  attention  to  the  additional  means  of  action 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  great  augmentatioxi^of 
our  disposable  military  force,  the  continued  triumphs  of 
our  powerful  and  victorious  navy,  and  the  events  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twcr years,  have  contributed  to 
raise  the  military  ardour  and  glory  of  the  country  to  a 
height  unexampled  during  any  period  of  our  history. 

In  addition  to  these  grounds  of  reliance  on  our  own 
strength  and  -exertions,  we  have  seen  the- consummate 
atill  and  valour  of  the  arms  of  our  Allies  proved,  by  that 
series  of  unexampled  success  in  the  course  of  the  last 
campaign ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  co- 
operation on  the  Continent,  even  to  a  greater  extent,  hi 
the  conrse  of  the  present  year.  If  we  compare  this  view 
of  our  own  situation  with  everything  we  can  observe  of 
the  state  and  condition  of  our  enemy;  if  we  can  trace 
him  labouring  under  equal  difiiculty  in  finding  men  to 
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recniit  his  army,  or  money  to  pay  it ;  if  we  know,  that,  irt 
the  course  of  the  last  yean  the  most  rigorous  eflForts  of 
jnilitary  conscription  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  replace  to 
the  French  armies,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  num- 
bers which  they  had  lost  in  the  course  of  it ;  if  we  have 
ieen  that  that  force,  then  in  possession  of  advantages 
which  it  has  since  lost,  was  unable  to  contend  with  the 
jefforts  of  the  Combined  Armies ;  if  we  know,  that,  even 
while  supported  by  the  plunder  of  all  the  countries  which 
they  had  over-run,  those  armies  were  reduced,  by  the 
confession  of  their  commanders,  to  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress, and  destitute  not  only  of  the  principal  articles  of 
military  supply,  but  afSost  of  the  riecessaries  of  life;  if 
we  see  them  now  driveh  back  within  their  own  frontierti 
and  confined  within   a  country,  whose  own   resources 
have,  long  since,  been  proclaimed,  by  their  succiesisive 
governments,  to  be  unequal  either  to  paying  or  maintain* 
ing  them ;  if  we  observe,  that,  since  the  last  revolution, 
,  no  one  substantial  or  effectual  measure  has  been  adopted 
to  remedy  the  intolerable  disorder  of  their  finances  and 
to  suppfy  the  deficiency  of  their  credit  and  resources  ;  if 
we  see,  through  large  and  populous  districts  of  France, 
cither  open  war  levied  against  the  present  usurpation,  or 
levident  marks  of  disunion  and  distraction,  which  the  first 
occasion  may  call  forth  into  a  flame  ;  if  I  say.  Sir,  this 
comparison  be  just,  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  conclude 
from  it,  not  that  we  are  entitled  to  consider  ourselves 
certain  of  ultimate  success ;  not  that  we  are  to  suppose 
ourselves  exempted  from  the  unforeseen  vicissitudes  of 
war;  but,  that,  considering  the  value  of  the  object  for 
which  we  are  contending,  the  means  for  supporting  the 
contest,  and  the  probable  course  of  human  events,  we 
should  be  inexcusable,  if,  at  this  moment,  we  were  to  re- 
linquish the  struggle  on  any  grounds  short  of  entire  and 
complete  security :  that  from  perseverance  in  our  efforts, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  have  the  fairest  reason  to 
«xpect  the  full  attai;iment  of  our  object;  bu(  tb'at>  at  all 
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4&vents,  eren  if  we  are  disappointed  in  our  more  sanguine 
hopes,  we  are  more  likely  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  contest :  that  every  month  to  which  it  is 
continued,  even  if  it  sliould  not  in  its  effects  lead  to  the 
final  destruction  of  the  Jacobin  system,  must  tend  so  far 
to  weaken  and  exhaust  it,  as  to  give  us,  at  least,  a  greater 
comparative  security  in  any  termination  of  the  War:  that, 
on  all  these  grounds,  this  is  not  the  moment  at  which  it  is 
consistent  with  our  interest  or  our  duty  to  listen  to  any 
proposals  of  negociation  with  the  present  Ruler  of  France ; 
but  that  we  are  not,  therefore,  pledged  to  any  unalterable 
determinatioti  as  to  our  future  conduct,  that  in  this  we 
mast  be  regulated  by  the  course  of  events ;  and  that  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  from  time  to 
time,  to  adapt  their  measures  to  any  variation  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  consider  how  far  the  effects  of  the  military 
t>peration8  of  the  Allies,  or  of  the  internal  disposition  of 
France,  coriespond  with  our  present  expectations. 

Mr,  Fox  rose  next :  he  began  by  saying,  that  the  hour 
vras  too  late,  the  House  too  much  exhausted,  for  him  to 
undertake  to  follow  the  Right  honourable  Gentleman  into 
all  the  detail  of  circumstances  which  formed  the  past 
eauses  of  the  war  and  constitued  the  proofs  of  the  first 
aggression.  The  present,  as  his'Honourable  Friend,  Mr. 
Erskine,  had  said,  formed  a  new  ei^  in  the  war,  and  it 
was  infinitely  of  more  importance,  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  inquire  into  the  use  which  ought  to  be  made  of 
the  overtures  of  negociation  than  to  discuss  which  of  the 
two  parties  was  the  aggressor.  The  Right  honourable 
Gentleman,  however,  had  occupied  a  very  long  time  in 
going  over  all  these  topics,  which  he  had  often  before, 
too  successfully,  pressed  on  the  House,  and  by  which  he 
had  drawn  them  into  an^  approbation  of  his  measures.  In 
this  new  era  of  the  war,  when  we  were  again  come  to  the 
favourable  point  so  anxiously  desired,  when  negociation 
ivas  offei'ed  us,  were  we  to  be  told,  that  we  ought  to  hold 
put  )>ecause  there  were  appearances  that  promised  us  sue- 
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cess!    Gracious  Godj  after  being  told,  five  years  ago^ 
that  France  was  so  completely  sunk   iuto  the  gulph  of 
bankruptcy,  that  \i  was  au  argument  against  treating  for 
]>cacey  that  tiiey  might  not  have  an  opportunity  to  re«* 
cruit  their  finances  again  to  molest  us;  and,  after  seeio^S 
the  gigantic  efforts  they  had  made  since  this  preteodec^ 
ruin,  were  we  again  to  be  deluded  with  reports  of  favoiur-?*. 
able  appearances,  as  an  argument  against  negociatioQ       2 
He  lamented,  in  common  with  every  generous  friend t^^ 
peace,  the  harsh  and  unconciliating  language  which  va-      ^ 
held  in  the  answer  to  the  proposition,  as  well  as  iatfaa       t 
House.     He  remembered  with  pleasure  the  language 
liord  Malmsbnry,  at  Paris,  in  answer  to  the  haughty 
improper  terms  used  by  La  Croix — that  reproachfd  li 
guage  ^as  not  the  w  ay  by  which  two  nations  coyld  a 
•proachf  one  another  toward,  reconciliation.     For  thi« 
son,  also,  he  must  lament  that  the  Right  honourable  Ge 
tleman  thought  it  necessary  to  go  with  suoji  minuteDest^ 
into  the  early  circumstances  of  the  was     He  certainl  J^ 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  several  of  his  assertions:  Ib^ 
still  continued  to  think  that  this  country  was  the  aggres- 
sor ;  and  that  Austria  and  Prussia  were  aggressors  was  ^ 
fact  which  no  clear  and  impartial  mind  could,  foramCF*' 
nient,  hesitate  to  believe.     It  would  be  in  vain  for,tli-^ 
Right  honourable  Gentleman   to  set  up  long  and  ing^-* 
nious  reasonings  against  the  evidence  of  document  v^  hie  t* 
were  in  every  one's  hand,  and  which  demonstrated,  b^^ 
yond  all  refutation,  that  not  only  the  unfortunate  Mo^ 
narch  hiitiself,  and  his  confidential  advisers,  had  entered 
into  negociations  with  foreign  powers,  and  to  partitia  ^ 
France,  but  to  dictate,  by  force  of  arms,  to  France,  and  c 
compel  them  to   depart  from  the  system    which   the* 
thought  necessary  to  their  own  internal  happiness.     Tl^ 
treaty  of  Pavia,  as  it  has  been  called,  may  have  been 
forgery,  and>  if  you  please,  (said  Mr.  Pox)  a  nonentit 
but  are  gentlemen   prepared  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  d 
claration  m<ide  by  the  Eniperor  &(  Mantua?  aregenti 
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men  prepared  to  deny  the  story  as  it  is  related  by  M-  Her* 
trand  de  Moleville.^  is  it  true^  that  neither  this  nor  tbe 
.declaration  of  Pilnitz  were  treaties  for  the  partition  of 
France  ?  But  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  latter  of 
these?  Austria  and  Prussia  declare  themselves  resolved 
to  attack  France  and  force  the  French  people  to  restpre 
their  ancient  kings,  as  soon  as  the  other  princes  shall 
concur  with  them  in  the  laudable  design  :  is  not  this  ag-' 
gression  ?  Suppose  that  any  powers  should  make  a  simi* 
lar  declaration  against  England,  and  should  say,  ^'  We 
mean  to  attack  you,  but  not  yet ;  we  wait  for  a  certaia 
occasion,  which  will  spon  occur,  and  then  our  resolutioa 
against  you  is  taken/'  Or,  suppose  that  such  a  conven-. 
tion  as  this  should  be  made  in  the  dark,  and  kept  secret 
from  1?be  power  against  which  it  is  directed ;  will  any. 
reasonable  man  say  that  this  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an 
aggression  ?  Ah !  but  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 179^;  was  a  direct. insult  to  all  thrones,  and  to  Eng- 
land among  tbe  rest.  I  do  not  much  regard  the  insanity 
of  general  insults  thrown  out,  like  this,  against  all.  states : 
but  did  not  M.  Chauvelia  attempt  to  give  an  explanation 
of  this  decree?  yes;  but  it  .was  not  satisfactory.  Did 
they  say  so  to  him?  when  they  dismissed  him  did  they 
aliedge  this  as  a  reason,  or  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  a  more  sufficient  explanation  ?  no  such  thing. 
Did  you  hold  out  10  the  French  what  terms  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  you,  and  what  would  have  prevailed 
upon  you  to  preserve  your  line  of  neutrality  ?  I  contend, 
that  when  a  nation  refuses  to  state  the  things  which  would 
satisfy  her  she  shews  no  ardent  nor  honest  desire  of 
peace.  You  now  assert,  that  the  claim  set  up  by  France 
respecting  the  Scheldt  was  a  source  of  quarrel :  did  you 
say  so  at  the  time  ?  The  Right  honourable  Gentleman 
bad  this  day  presented,  for  the  first  time,  the  copy  of  a 
dispatch,  written  about  the  time  to  the  court  of  Peters- 
burgh.  I  most  perfectly  approve  of  this  pAper;  it  was 
excellent  as  a  composition:  it  wanted  only  to  be  acted 
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upon.    If  this  dispatch  had  been  communicated  to  Paris 
instead  of  Petersburg;  if  you  had  told  the  French  with 
candour  what  you  complained  of,  what  you  expected, 
and  what  you  should  think  it  necessary  to  do  for  your 
own  security,  in  case  they  did  not  give  you.  the  satisfac- 
tion required,  you  would  hav'e  acted   with  fairness,  and 
they  would  havie  had  no  power  of  fixing  upon  you  the 
charge  of  being  the  aggressor.     But  no  notice  w'as  given 
to  France  whatever,  and  M.  Chauvelin  was  dismissed  in 
away  which  constituted  an  absolute  declaration  of  war.     , 
Do  gentlemen  forget  that  a  treaty  subsisted  by  which  it     j 
was  positively  stipulated,  that  the  dismissal  of  a  minister     1 
from  the  court  of  either  of  the  parlies  was  to  be  regarded     1 
by  the  other  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war? 
This  provision  had  been  introduced  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  about  the  point  of  declaration,    i  s 

That  Prussia  felt  that,  in  her  declaration  of  war  against 
France^  she  was  the  aggressor,  is  proved  ,by  one  circum- 
stance pnetly  clearly  ;  viz.  that,  notwithstanding  our  de- 
fensive treaty  with  Prussia,  by  which,  if  either  side  were 
attacked,  she  could  demand  the  stipulated  defensive  aid 
from  the  other,  no  demand  was  made  on  England  for  this 
aiH,  because,  obviously,  it  was  a  case  which  did  not  conie 
within  the  line  of  the  treaty,  and  which,  therefore,  did 
not  warrant  them  to  make  the  demand.     In   the  same 
manner,  that  Austria  was  in  a  hostile  posture  against 
France  is  manifested  from  this ;  that  they  complained  of 
the  internal  slate  of  France,  not  of  the  external  ambition. 
In  all  this,  said  Mr.  Fox,  I  am  not  justifying  their  con- 
duct, either  internal  or  external.     I  think  them  both  as 
bad  and  as  execrable  a$  the  human  heart  can  coceive.    It 
was   not  to  be  expected  that  French  rulers  could  have 
been  so  long  under  the  conduct  of  the  race  of  Bourbon 
without  imbibing  the  restless  ambition,  the  perfidy,  the 
faIseho«6d,  of  that  cabinet,— They  followed  the  practice  of 
their  great  Prototype;  and  my  complaint  is,  that  you 
should  expect  from  them  no  betteri  more  moral,  or  more 
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honourable  conduct  than  you  had  been  accustomed  to 
meet  with  from  the  House  of  Bourbon.  It  is  said,  that 
wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  introduced  revolution 
—they  have  propagated  their  rights  of  man.  What  did 
Louis  XIV.  ?  did  he  not,  in  every  country  which  he  over- 
run, establish  his  chamber  of  claims,  by  which,  whatever 
claims  the  country  might  have  upon  any  other  tract,  he 
made  them  his  own,  and  acted  upon  them  ?  But  when 
the  Confederates  came  to  talk  of  the  manner  of  restoring 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  that  the  triple  alliance  was 
formed,  what  was  the  language  of  that  great  and  honest 
man  De  Witt  ?  did  he  say,  that  because  many  parts  of  his 
conquests  were  obtained  contrary  to  all  justice  and  right, 
that  tlierefore  they  should  not  treat  with  him,  or  that  they 
should  not  consent  even  to  leave  him  part  of  whM  he  had 
so  infamously  acquired  ?  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  said, 
that  though  the  French  seized  on  Savoy  they  seized  on 
it  6n  Bourbon  principles.  Hume,  the  historian,  whose 
greatest  fault  is  the  childish  love  of  princes,  speaks  of  the 
good  fortune  and  bad  fortune  of  Louis  XIV :  he  reckons, 
Rtnong  the  instances  of  his  bad  fortune,  that  he  never  once 
hit  upon  a  justifiable  cause  of  war.  This  ma}*  be  said, 
perhaps,  of  the  Republic  of  France.  HerjprtJtence  for 
the  seizing  of  Savoy  was  quite  in  the  Bourbon  principle  ; 
they  took  it,  they  said,  on  account  of  the  convenance  mO" 
.  raies  et  physiques.  There  was  nothing  then  in  the  nature 
of  the  atrocities  of  France  which  we  and  which  Europe 
lad  not  been  accustomed  to  in  the  uniform  practices  of 
the  French  court ;  and,  as  we  had  never  disdained  to 
treat  with  the  princes  on  account  of  their  perfidy,  and 
finibition,  and  violations,  so  we  ought  not  to  have  refused 
to  treat  with  republican  France  when  the  monarch  re- 
quested us  to  mediate  between  the  country  and  the  Ger- 
man courts. 

He  objected  in  like  manner,  to  all  the  pretended  and 
hypocritical  sensibilities,  about  ^hich  we  had  made  such 
VdL.  III.  5  c 
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parade.    If  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  genuine  doctrines 
of  Christianity j^  tt)ere  was  not  to  be  found,  in  the  Hew 
Testament,  the  rule,  the  sentiment,  the  justification,  of  a 
WMi  for  the  cause  of  religion;  it  was  blasphemous  impiety 
i|nd  hypocrisy  to  presume  to  call  war  by  such  a  name: 
nor  would  it  be  possible  for  any  war  to  be  concluded  if 
i^ations  were  incessantly  to  recur  to  the  first  causes.     He 
had  lately  n\^t,  in  reading,  with,  the  account  of  a  battle 
between  two  nations,  in  which  almost  all  the  combatants 
pn  both  sides  were  killed  ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  owing  .to 
thU;  that,  though  they  had  offensive  weapons  on  both 
fides,  they  bad  none  for  defence.    So,  if,  in  this  war  of 
words,  reproaches  only  are  to  be  used,*  and  nothing  con* 
ciliatory,  the  battle  must  be  eternal.    If  the  atrocious 
conduct  of  the  French  was  to  be  noticed,  must  we  hot 
also  refer  to  the  atrocities  of  our  Allies  i  The  three^powers 
l^hich  confederated  against  Poland,  and  annihilated  that 
independent  people,  were  all  our  Allies  for  this  war  of 
social  order  I  and  if  Buonaparte  was  not  to  be  treated 
with  OQ  ^count  of  tl^e  cruelties  of  his  conductt  wbat 
should  we  think  of  leaguing  ourselves  with  the  genera} 
who  commited  the  indiscriminate  horrors  at  Warsaw! 
that  worthy  man !  ^^  who  exceeded  the  other  in  discipline 
as  much  as  in  virtue!"     If  their  trampling  on  the  weak 
powers  was  a  crime,  did.it  not  also  belong  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  Allies  ?  was  it  not  his  relation.  Lord  Robert 
[Fitzgerald,  \vho  was  first  commanded  to  invite  the  Swiss 
to  depart  from  their  neutrality  f    The  pretended  Letter 
of  Lord  Hervey  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  been 
denied,  but  he  believed  that  there  was  certain  ground  to 
believe,  that  he  went  into  the  Grand  Duke's  closet,  laid 
his  watch  upon  %he  table,  and  peremptorily  demanded,  that 
he  should,  in  a  certain  number  of  minutes,  dismiss  the 
French  minister  and  French  people!  Lord  Hervey  was 
irecalled;  but  was  the  principle  recalled?  did  it  not  drive 
Jjiim  into  unwilling  wai?    The  conduct  of  M.  Drake  to 
G^enoa  was  the  same.    The  perfidy  of  the  French  to  the 
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Venetiiind  was  atrocious;  but  it  had  been  justly  asked, 
by  his  Honourable  Friend,  was  not  the  receiver  as  bad  as 
the  thief  ?    The  conduct  of  Austria  in  this  instance  re-' 
minded  him  of  the  pretext  for  the  slaye  trade :  ''  I  did 
nor  make  this  father  of  a  family,  this  son,  this  brother, 
a  slave ;.  I  bought  him  with  my  money :  I  did  not  totice 
him  away,  either  for  witchcraft  or  obie  of  any  kind,  but 
I  hate  a  quid  pro  quo"    So  the  Emperor  may  say:  "  I 
bought  these  people  in  the  way  of  trade ;  I  delivered  over 
half  a  million  of  human  beings  iato  slavery  in  another 
"  place:'  this  is  my  indemnity!"    Add  this,  said  Mr.  Fox,^ 
eiight  to  be  one  of  the  chief  and  most  crying  objections 
to  this  war :  for  in  this  horrible  traffic  in  human  flesh, 
while  and  black>  there  has  been  more  of  this  scandal' 
committed,  and  it  le^ds  to  this  diaboUcal  outrage  more 
than  any  other  war  that  ever  existed. 
-   He  then  answered  the  argument,, that  France  had  roused' 
all  Europe  against  her  by  her  crimes.    Hav^  you  not 
(safd  he)  then  sufcceeded  in  roUsing  any  pan  of  Europe* 
by  your  money,  by  your  seductions  i  it  argues  but  liitle» 
for  your  address  if  you  have  not;  but,  I  dare  say,  ttie' 
truth  lies  between  you :  between  their  crimes  and  -your* 
money  the  rage  ha^  been  excited^    Did  Ftance  assail 
Riissia?  has  the  magnanimous  Paul  taken  the  field- for 
the  maintenance  of  religion  aild  social  order  on  account 
of  personal  outrage?    He  has  declared •  himself  Grand' 
Master  of  Maha,  no'twithstanding  his  religion  is  as  c^* 
posite  a9  ours  to  the  faith  of'  the  Knights:  aiid  what  if^ 
bi»  conduct  to  Denmark  and  to  Spain  i    He  then  ani- 
madverted on  the  different  attempts  at  negociation  which' 
had  been  made  in  1796  and  J  797,  and  particularly  reason- 
ed on  Mr.  Pittas  assertion,  that  he  apprehended  dang^ 
from  the  success  of  the  negociation,  but  it  was  the  un-^' 
equivocal  opimon  of  the  people  of  England,  at  that  time, 
that  they  ought  to  treat.    I  thought  so  (said  Mr.  Fox)* 
but  it  Was  denied;  it  is  now  fairly  acknowledged.    It  wati 
then  imputed  to  x&e,  that  I  did  not  speak  the  seme  of  the 
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people ;  it  now  turns  out  that  I  did:  and  I  speak  it  now, 
when  I  «ay  that  you  ought  equally  to  treat  at  this  time. 
Be  put  this  into  various  strong  points  of  view,  and  said, 
the  vigour  they  produced  by  that  measure  ought  to  con- 
vince them,  that  they  could  only  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
people  by  shewing  an  anxity  for  peace.  But  ministers 
said  (hey  had  not  refused  discussion :  they  had  put  a  case, 
the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  he^  heavy  on  unfortunate  princes,  but  he  could 
not  recollect  the  history  of  this  country  and  wish  for  their 
return  to  power.  An  honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Canning) 
bad  alluded  to  what  bad  fallen  from  ^  noble  Duke,  in 
another  place,  respecting  the  publication  of  the  inter- 
cepted letters.  He  had  spoken  of  a  person  6f  the  finest 
understanding,  and  of  a  most  honourable  perton,  in  terms 
which  shewed  himself  possessed  of  an  intellect^  which  he 
would  excuse  him  if  he  should  not  notice  any  thing  that 
fell  ftoni  him.  The  noble  Duke  did  iiot  object  to  the 
publication  but  to  the  manner ;  as,  in  the  introduciioa 
and  nolies  to  those  intercepted  letters  there  was  a  ribaldry 
which  could  not  be  endpred  by  any  feeling  mind,  on  ac« 
count  of  its  excessive  stupidity.  He  had  accused  the 
noble  Duke  for  saying  that  the  present  scarcity  was 
owing  to  the  war ;  if  the  noble  Duke  had  said  so  be  would 
be  justified,  when  it  was  recollected  that  grain  was  sold 
at  this  time  in  France  at  less  than  one  half  the  price  which 
it  bears  her^ !  a  circumstance  which  shews,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  war,  we  should  have  a  supply  of  it  in  our 
markets.  This  new  mode  of  answering  iu  this  House 
observations  made  in  another  was  rather  odd,  considering 
the  phalanx  they  had  there.  But,  indeed,  even  this 
Honourable  Gentleman  might  be  sent  there  with  as  much 
propriety  as  others  they  had  so  honoured. 

He  then  came  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he 
huvi  iiegociated  in  the  year  1797,  Ucause  he  wished  to 
gui.u  the  people  lo  a  more  vigorous  system  of  financCt 
^t^^ji*  .voukl  only  prosper  by  Iheir  unanimity:  havings 
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then,  gained  his  end,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  bim 
to  pretend  to  negociate.  He  might  be  honest  in  bis 
views  of  getting  his  system  advanced  and  honest  in  think- 
ing tliat  success  in  the  negociation  would  have  been 
dangerous;  but  he  was  not  quite  honest  to  the  country 
in  the  means  he  had  thus  taken  to  obtain  their  consent; 
He  came  then  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  though  they 
had  declared  that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  would  be 
the  best  security,  there  were  four  other  predicaments  ia 
which  they  woald  think  it  right  to  treat  with  Buona- 
oaparte:  1  If  he  should  conduct  himself  so  as  to  shew 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  principles  which  were  objec* 
tionable.  £•  If  the  people  of  France  should  shew  a  dis- 
position to  acquiesce  in  his  power  more  than  they  now 
expected.  3.  If  the  armies  of  the  Allies  should  be  less 
successful  than  was  looked  for :  and,  4*  If  the  pressure 
of  the  war  should  be  heavier  upon  us  than  it  was  coa« 
venient  to  continue  to  bear :  on  the  fallacy  and  weakness^ 
of  which  possible  cases  he  reasoned  at  length. 

Suppose  ministers  were  now  inclined  to  pursue  the  same 
line  of  conduct  which  they  adopted  in  1796  and  1797; 
suppose  they  were  now  again  disposed  to  enter  into  ne- 
gocia|ion;  I  vvoi^ld  ask  the  House,  I  would  ask  each  in- 
dividual member  who  composed  it,  whether,  if  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  were  the  very  ^ntrary  of  what  it  no^V 
is,  and  that  they  had  given  a  diiferent  answer  to  the  overr 
tures  of  the  enemy,  that  answer  would  be  reprobated  by 
the  House  f  would  the  House  treat  their  willingness  to 
listen  to  these  overtures  as  rash  and  precipitate  f  on  the 
contrary,  would  they  not  thank  them  for  it,  as  consulting 
the  interests,and  acquiescing  in  the  wishes  pf  the  people  i 
So  confident  am  I  that  a  pacific  disposition  on  the  part 
of  ministers  would  meet  the  general  approbation  of  the 
House,  that  I  would  ask  on  the  present  question  only  the 
votes  of  those,  who,  if  the  answer  brought  down  by  mi- 
.  nisters  wa^  of  a  pacific  tendency,  would  have  cheerfully 
voted  for  it,  and  certain  I  am  that  I  should  then  have  a 
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greater  majority  on  my  side  than  I  have  ever  been  hon- 
oured with  in  this  House.  Yes,  Sir,  if  the  langaage  of 
ministers  breathed  a  spirit  of  peace  on  the  present  oc-^ 
casion,  your  benches  would  resound  with  rejoicings,  and 
with  praises  of  a  measure  that  was  likely  to  restore  the 
blessings  of  tranquillity.  There  might  be  a  few  persons 
present,  who,  perhaps,  would  not  vote  with  me  on  that 
6ccasicn  :  of  this,  however,  there  might  be  some  reason 
to  doubt.  But  there  was  a  noble  lord  in  the  other  House 
(Lord  Fitz^illiam)  whose  consistency  of  character  and 
principle  would  not  allow  him  to  vote  for  an  address  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  proposed.  Of  that  noble  lord's  di»* 
position  I  think,  however,  as  highly  as  any  man)  though 
I  differ  from  him  inpolitics. 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  censure  the  manner  .in 
which  the  speech  of  the  Right  honourable  GentlemaQ 
(Mr.  Pitt)  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
House,  by  the.  picture  he  drew  of  the  internal  state  of 
France,  and  by  the  acrimonious  invectives  with  whichhe 
assailed  tbe*  character  of  General  Buonaparte.  He  mfist 
deprecate,  he  said,  such  invectives,  though  he'' was  as  far 
as  any  man  from  endeavouring  to  defend  the  conduct  or 
the  principles  of  the  French  Consul.  He  was  not  suf- 
ficiently in  possession  of  the  necessary  grounds  on  which 
to  form  a  just  opinion  ef  that  extraordinary  man.  Buo- 
naparte on  his  arrival  found  France  in  an  unsettled  state; 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  reform  her  government,  and 
be  reformed  it  in  the  manner  in  which  most  military  men 
would  be  inclined  to  do,  by  assuming  the  whole  of  the 
power  to  himself.  Much  indignation  was  expressed  at 
the  military  despotism  exercised  by  Buonaparte.  How* 
that  House  should  be  so  violently  indignant  at  the  exer- 
cise of  military  despotism  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive; 
was  it  not  the  system  lately,  and  still  pursued,  in  the  sister 
kingdom?  iheie  it  was  in  the  power  of  Government  to 
declare  martial  law,  \fy  which  the  persons  and  the  proper- 
ty of  the  inhabitatKs  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  military 
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commanders.    This  was  the  way  in  which  the  free  un- 
biassed sense  of  the  people  was  to  be  taken  respecting 
the  proposed  legislative  Union  !     Those,  surely^,  who  as* 
sented  to  such  a  mode  of  collecting  the  sense  of  the  nation 
should  not  he  very  loud  in  their  rai4ings  against  mihtary 
despotism. — But  it  was  objected  to  Buonaparte,  that  he 
swore  to  maintain  that  very  constitution  which  he  had 
lately  destroyed*     It  would  be  good,  perhaps,  to  lay  aside 
all  such  oaths ;  tliere  were  those  whose  overheated  zeal  for 
monarchy  had  induced  to  stigmatize  as  traitors  and  rebels 
who  3poke  and  acted  against  Charles  11.     But  though, 
they  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  it  was  not  supposed 
that  the  tcountry  was  perjured  on  account  of  their  con* 
duct.     Was  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  perjured  on  account 
of  the  part  he  took  in  that  reigq  because  he  h^d  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Stuart?  would 
France  now  perjure  herself  if  her  inhabitants  consented 
to  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ? 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio,  it 
is  said,  that  some  confidential  officer  of  Buonapart6  as- 
serted it  to  be  that  general's  opinion,  that  the  French 
^Republic  and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  could  not 
exist  together — it  was  not  certain  whether  any  such  as- 
sertion bad  ever  been  made ;  but,  suppose  it  had,  was  it 
not  strange  that  we  could  never  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  the  enemy  ?  How  might  they  not  interpret  many  .of 
the  speeches  delivered  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and 
even  sonie  of  those  put  in  the  mouth  of  his  Majesty  him- 
felf !  might  not  they  find  in  many  of  these  speeches  pretty 
'  broad  assertions  that  the  existence  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic was  incompatible  with  that  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion? Are  then  these  pretences  for  mutual  recrimiiaation 
iind  animosity  eternally  to  be  reciprocated?  as  long  as  we 
are  successful  ar^  we  to  coptinue  to  urge  the  crimes  and 
iniquities  of  the  French  Revolution  ais  a  barrier  to  all  pa- 
cification? apd».as  often  as  we  are  unfortunate  and  defeat- 
led^  mre  we  then  only  to  attempt  negociation?    Would 
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not  this  lead  to  an  intermmable  warf  would  notsuclia 
conduct  fly  in  the  face  of  all  our  old  prejudice$,  and  make 
us  regard  warfare  as  a  natural  stiite,  and  peace  only  a  state 
of  doubt,  suspicion,  and   distrust?     Did  the   different 
treaties  concluded  with  Louis  XIV.  tend  to  render  that 
monarch  less  ambitious?  at  the  time  of  these  treaties  we 
spoke  as  freely  and  as  liarshly  of  the  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion of  that  tyrant  as  wie  now  speak  of  that  of  Buoaa- 
parte.    And  what  was  the  security  which  we  derived  from 
these  treaties  against  the  projects  of  aggression  and  ag- 
grandilzement  entertained  and  acted  upon  by  that  aspir- 
ing monarch?  what  security  did  we  even  obtain  for  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  French  court  by  the  pfeace  con- 
cluded in  17S3,  in  which  the  Right  honourable  Gentleman 
bore  himself  a  pari?  did  not  the  Freoch  court,  shortly 
after  that  treaty,  endeavour  to  concert,  with  the  Datch 
.Republic>  the  means  of  attacking  our  India  possessions, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Buonapart6  has  lately  meditated 
their  destruction  ?    After  the  conclusion  of  that  peace 
the  administration  who  concluded  it  went  out;  and  he, 
among,  other  gentlemen,  came  into  office.    Suppose  be 
had  refused  to  sign  that  treaty,  when,  upon  examination, 
he  found  that  France  was  acting  a  perfidious  part^  and 
was  actually  in  treaty  to  commence  a  fresh  attack  upon 
the  British  dominions  at  the  time  the  treaty  alluded  to 
was  signed ;    would  the   Right   honourable   Gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt)  support  him  in  that  refusal?  surely.     Yet  the 
same  arguments  would  justify  him  in  withholding  bis  ap- 
probation, that  the   Right  honourable  Gentleman  now 
urges  in  justification  of  his  own  refusal  to  enter  into  ne- 
goeiation.     But  it  is  not,  we  are  told,  the  interest  of  Buo* 
naparte  sincerely  to  negociate,  or,  if  he  negociates  and 
concludes  a  \reaty,  it  is  not  his  interest  to  observe  it* 
The  return  of  peace  would  not  be  friendly  to  his  military 
despotism.     What !  had  not  Augustus  Csesar  established 
a  military  despotism  which  lasted  600  years,  and,  though 
half  of  the  Roman  Emperors  were  murdered,  did  not  the 
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military  despotism  survive  P  If  history  was  consulted, 
would  it  not  be  found  that  the  despots  changed;  but  that 
the  despotism  continued  unimpaired?  If  Buonapart^ 
disappeared  from  the  scene  to  make  room  for  a  Berthier, 
what  difference  would  there  be  produced  ia^nr  situation/ 
might  we  not  as  safely  treat  with  the  one  or  the  othjon-aij 
with  a  Louis  XVI.  XVIL  or  XVIII?  It  was  wro^to 
look  too  narrowly  into  the  character  of  individuals  in 
power 'with  whom  we  may  be  obliged  to  treat.  How- 
ever it  might  be  asserted  to  the  conti'ary,  it  was  evident- 
ly the  interest  of  Buonapart6  to  make  peace;  a  lover,  as 
that  g^eral  unquestionably  was  of  military  glory,  yet  he 
moijpiy^gensible  that  the  splendour  of  his  former  triun\ph 
mu^t^  tarnished  by  defeat;  he  could  no  Ipnger  depend 
upon  his  own  fortune  or  his  own  abilities  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  victorious  career :  he  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  other  generals,  whose  misconduct 
or  incapacity  might  compromise  and  endanger  his  power; 
besides,  he  must  be  sensible  that  France  required  a  re- 
spite, a  breathing  interval,  to  close  and  heal  her  wounds, 
and  to  r#>create  her  exhausted  strength — to  procure  her 
this  respite  would  be  a  work  of  more  real  and  durable 
glory  than. he  could  derive  from  the  proudest  triumphs 
which  he  has  as  yet  achieved,  and  this  object  Buonaparte 
might  well  be  conceived  to  have  anxiously  at  heart,  how- 
ever different  might  be  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  on  this 
particular;  nor  should  the  aspersions  now  thrown  upon 
his  character  induce  a  belief  that  he  was  otherwise  in- 
clined. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  could  not  but  dwell 
a  moment  on  a  great  and  venerable  character  lately  de- 
ceased;—^on  that  great  man  (General  Washington)  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  bestow  any  thing  like  adequate  praise^ 
but,  however  highly  he  might  now  speak  of  him,  his 
praise  could  not  be  supposed  to  flow  from  an  extravagant 
Jover  of  liberty,  or  a  hater  of  social  order.  The  House 
must  acknowledge  that  the  character  he  was  now  cOn<» 
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tern  plating  was  a  truly  great  and  good  man ;  yet  the  Hi^t 
honourable  Gentleman  who  opened  the  present  question 
mu9t  remember  in  what  terms  that  illustrious  character 
had  often  been  traduced  in  that  Houae,  and  how  any 
gjentlemi^n  w|^o  spoke  favourably  of  an  American  was 
iUggpBtized  as  an  ^enemy  to  his  country.     The  Right 
honorable  Secretary  had>€xpresped  a  wish  that  no  exam- 
ple should  be  permitted  to  exist  of  a  Republic  establish*^ 
ed  Iil(:e  that  of  France,    He  hoped,  however,  tnat  the 
American  revolution  would  not  be  held  out  as  a  bad  ex- 
ample: if -so,  all  our  old  prejudices  in  favour  of  lilierty 
were  gone— rit  wouM  not,  at  least,  be  held  in  that  light  bj 
those  who  thought  of  the  Americw  revolution  aM^j^id, 
and  who  felted  did  still  f^el  that^it  wasTiigUy  betiSjgial 
to   the   cause  of  freedom  and  good   ord^.     Dpw^e 
American  government  persist  in  provoking  hostilities  with 
France,  or  does  it  refuse  to  negociate  i  no,  it  makes  no 
war  for  absyrd  theories :  yet  we  are  told  that  no  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  conduct  of  America;  but  that  we 
^  should  refuse  to  negociate  because  it  were  setting  a  bad 
example  that  Buonapane  should  be  permitted  to  draw 
jsuch  a  prize  as  that  of  obtaiojing  despotic  power  in  France 
from  the  wheel  of  the  revolution.     Was  not  this  warring 
for  the  sake  of  a  wild  theory  which  was  directly  opposite 
to  all  the  practical  and  pressing  arguments  of  our  sitoa^ 
tion  ?     An  honourable  friend  of  his  was  much  censured 
for  the  opinion  he  expressed  respecting  the  change  of . 
property  which  must  accompany  the  restoration  of  mon* 
archy :  he  was  one  of  those  who  coincided  in  that  opinion, 
and  who  could  oppose  the  re-establishmeut  of  the  Emi- 
grants in  their  property,  because  such  a  recovery  of  pro- 
perty would  go  to  divest  ^  greater  number  than  that  of 
those  whom  it  would  reinstate.     He  admitted  that  they 
had  been  unjustly  dispossessed  of  it;  but  to  do  them  jus- 
.  lice  now  in  restoring  it  were  impracticable,  so  widely  and 
minutely  was  that  property  now  difliised. 
Mr,  Fox  next  alluded  to  a  proclamation  issued  by  Louis 
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XVIII.  in  which  that  prince  pretended  that  he  should  be 
restored  with  all  the  powers  that  formerly  beldnged  to  bis 
family;  what  those  powert  were  it  was  not  necaieary 
to  saya  but  would  not  the  emigrant  nobility  observe, 
*'  Shall  the  king  be  restored .  to  all  his  prerogative^  and'  ^ 
we  not  be  re-instated  in  all  our  property  ?"  The  s^ene  • 
that  would  ensue  from  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  • 
it  were  easier  for  gentlemen  to  conceive  than  for  him  to 
describe.  But  there  was  one  point  which  called  for  the 
peculiar  attention  of  the  HoOse:  we  are,  it  seems,  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Hoofe  of  Bourbon,  and  to  fight  - 
Uf  the  last  extremity  for  their  restoration.  This,  surely, 
was  the  scheme  of  a  madman;  the  language  which  our 
conduct  spoke  evinced  it. ,  We  threatened,  if  successful, 
to  excite  the  whole  country  of  France  against  Buonapart6 
and  to  G^erturn  the  present  French  government;  hot, 
should  our  attempts  fail  of  success,  then  would  we  consent 
to  negociate.  On  what  our  hopes  of  success  were  found- 
ed he  might  not  be  able  to  see  as  deafly  as  those  gentle- 
men who  so  sanguinely  persisted  in  them.  But  it  might 
be  observad  that  the  success  of  war  was  proverbially  varf- 
able  and  inconstant ;  and  though  the  success  of  the  last 
campaign  was  assorted  to  be  une^ampled,yet  the  campaign 
of  the  enemy,  but  two  years  before,  was  equally  success- . 
ful,  though  their  victories  were  not  exactly  achieved  in 
the  same  space  of  time.  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  draw  a 
iBtet  animated  picture  of  the  horrors  and  murders  perpe- 
trated at  Naples,  which  was  said  to  be  delivjered :  there, 
if  he  was  ngntly  informed,  the  very  flesh  of  their  victims 
wai  devoured  by  the  friends  of  social  order  and  morality ! 
and  in  no  instance  was  the  treaty  observed  which  promised 
safety  and' security  of  property  to  what  were  called  the 
paetriots :  as  this  treaty  is  said  to  have  been  signed  and 
guaranteed  by  a  British  ofHcer  he  hoped  and  trusted  it 
Woraid  be  patlicularly  inquired  into,  and  that  this  foul 
stain  should  be  washed  away  from  the  British  name; 
a  stain  that  in  Mftckness  could  rival  any  that  resulted 
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from  the  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution.    Whtft 
were  these  horrors  to  cease  ?  were  they  to  be  ascribed  to 
ambition,  to  the  lust  of  power  j  to  a  spirit  of  aspirinjg  do- 
mination i  no  ;  these  motives  were  of  angelic  hue  whea 
compared  with   those  which  imtigated  those  horrors: 
thej^wercvthose  of  revenge,  hatred,  animosity,  and  raoh 
cour,  and  of  every  fell  passion  that  leads  to  the  extinction 
of  all  civilization  and  humanity :    are  they  not  to  be 
checked  in  their  desolating  progress  till  the  Bdtarbons 
are  restored  i  We  had  before  boasted  of  successful  cam-* 
paigns:  we  were  repeatedly  told  of  the  capture  of  Vakn- 
ciennes,  Quesnoy,  Conde,  8cc.  &c.  wliich  prepared  some 
gentlemen  for  a  march  to  Paris.    But  still  more  iMguine 
hopes  of  success  were  now  conceived  than  at  that  period : 
where   then  was  the  expectation  of  peace ;  since  socoess 
leads  only  to  ¥^r,  the  war  may  now  be  expected  tia  be  end* 
less !  Good  God !  what  a  lamentable  prospect  was  this  for 
the  country !  for  a  mere  speculation,  or  a  rash  experi- 
ment, we  are  tq  persist  in  spilling  the  blood,  in  exhaust- 
ing the  treasure  of  the  country,  and  in  swelling  the  black 
catalogue  of  human  miseries  ;  and  all  this  that  we  may 
p<ause !  and  for  what  i  merely,  that  we  may  better  ascertain 
t^e  character  of  an  individual  or  the  probable  stability  of 
his  power ;  fpr  this  are  all  the  horrors  of  human  carnage  to 
l^e  protrjapted  !     What  difference  between  a  battle  of  the 
present  day  and  the  battle  of  Blenheim^  for  example?  ve 
then  see  that  we  bravely  fought  to  curb  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV :  but  if  it  be  now  inquired,  why  men  expire 
and  spread  desolation  around  them,  like   that  spread 
through  the  Palatinate  by  that  vain  ambitious  monarch ; 
it  is,  not  bepause  we  are  angry,  but  merely  to  pause  and 
pause  in  war,  npt  in  peace,  in  order  to  siee  whether  we 
may  not  meet  with  a  better  than  Buonaparte  to  negotiate 
with !    That  individual  professes  a  desir^  pf  peace ;  you 
refuse  to  sound  the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  while  you 
secretly  entertain  a  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war,  too 
odious^  too  determined,  aad-too  ruiuoixs  to  be  openly 
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Avowed.  Yet  you  sued,  or,  at  least,  fought  for  peac«  in 
1796,  because  the  people  expressed  an  anxiety  for  the 
return  of  peace :  are  they  not  now  as  anxious,  as  solicitous 
as  they  Were  then  i  most  certainly  they  are :  but  such 
have  been  the  alterations  made  in  the  constitution,  that 
3ft^  means  are  left  them  for  manifesting  that,  anxiety  and 
solicitude.  Formerly  ministers  crouched  before  the  will 
of  the  nation,  now  they  pay  not  the  least  deference  to  the 
voice  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  by  repeat* 
ing  his  wish,  that  those  who  would  have  voted  for  the 
Address,  in  case  ministers  bad  accepted  the  overtures  of 
the;  enemy,  wottld  now  vote  in  reprobating  the  rejection 
of  them;  and  that  those  only  would  vote  for  the  present 
Addsets  who  would  have  opposed  that  which  recom* 
mended  immediate  negociation. 

The  question  being  now  loudly  called  for,  the  House 
divided  ;  for  the  Address  266,  against  it  64 ;  majority  201. 

The  strong  and  marked  decision  of  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James's  attached  the  court  of  Vienna  as  firmly  as  ever  to 
the  common  cause ;  but  the  German  Empire  became  daily 
le3s  and  less  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
war,  and  the  government  received  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  voluntary  aid.  Buonapart6  saw  in  this  laxity  a  favour- 
able symptom  for  his  object,  and  he  continued  to  corres* 
pond  with  the  Archduke  on  thesubject  of  peace,  sending 
his  aid-de-camp  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  prince,  be- 
cause he  was  prohibiled  from  proceeding  to  Vienna.  The 
arrival  of  General  Kray,  on  the  l6th  of  February,  at 
Donauschingen,  to  succeed  the  Archduke  in  the  com-- 
mand  of  the  army,  made  the  hopes  of  peace  evanish  like 
the  morning  cloud.  , 

The  French  government  having  been  defeated  in  its 
attempts  to  procure  peace,  was  compelled  to  seek  it  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  The  determination  of  the 
Combined  Powers  to  prosecute  the  war  was  communicat- 
ed to  the  Legislative  Body  on  the  7th  of  March.    The 
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Address,  containing  evident  proofs  of  indignation  against 
Britain,  was  conceived  iu  ihe  ilie  following  terms : 

''  Frenchmen  !  3*ou  have  been  anxious  for  peace;  your 
government  has  desired  it  with  stiil  greater  ardour :  its 
first  steps,  its  most  constant  wishes,  have  been  for  its  at* 
tainment.  The  English  ministry  has  betrayed  the  secnt 
of  its  horrible  policy:  to  dismember  France,  destroy  Ifii 
.marine  and  its  port^,  strike  itjout  from  the  chart  of  Eu- 
rope, or  lower  it  to  the  rank  of  secondary  powers;  to 
keep  every  nation  on  the  continent  divided  from  each 
other,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  {he  trade  of  the 
wbolefand  enrich  itself  with  their  spoils;" to  obtaio"  this 
*  horrible  triumph  it  is  that  England  scatters  its  gold, 
becomes  prodigal  of  its  promises,  and  multiplies  lt»  ixk* 
trigues/' 

Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  the  allegation  on 
either  side,  it  is  certain  that,  from  this  period,  the  war  was 
a  mere  personal  contest ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Allies 
took  no  very  lively  interest  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
fiourbons,  it  will  be  a  question,  whether  the  mere  desire 
of  embarrassing  an  individual  was  not  too  frivolous  a  mo* 
tive  for  hazarding  the  further  effusion  of  blood. 


THE  END  OF  CHAP.  XXVI. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Buonaparte  endeavours  to  conciliate  Neutral  Po7S9tT%.*%% 
jf^  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  effected,... 
A  new  Force y  to  he  called  the  Army  of  Reserve.,, .Ordered 
to  assemble  at  Dijon,  by  Buonaparte„„Death  of  Cham^ 
pionnet.„,Mas8ena  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  Com", 
mandn.n.Distresses  of  the  Army  of  Genoa  increased  by  tliC 
Figifanc^  of  the  British  Fleet  ^..Vigorous  Efforts  of  the 

AllieLto  get  Possession  of  the  City, 

■ 

jKN6I|AND  and  France  were  now^  more  clearly  than 
ever,  the  principals  in  the  war,  and  each  exerted  all  its 
efforts  to  strengthen  itself,  and  to  multiply  its  resources. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  General  Wash- 
ington, Buonapart6  made  an  effort  to  conciliate  America^ 
by  a  well-timed  compliment,  in  ordering  all  the  colours 
and  officers  of  the  Republic  to  mount  black  crape  for  ten 
days.  Such  of  the  European  powers  as  had  persevered 
in  a  state  of  neutrality,  were  also  considered  as  worthy  of 
being  conciliated,  from  political  motives; 

In  a  particular  manner,  the  First  Consul  was  attentive 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  whom  neither  the  prayers  nor 
threatenings  of  the  Combined  I'owers  could  turn  aside 
from  his  indexible  apathy.  He  had  continued  neutral 
during  the  existence  of  the  Directorial  government,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  mildness  and 
moderation  of  the  Consular  authority  would  alter  his 
resolution.  But  Buonapa.Ke  left  nothing  unattempted  to 
indnce  the  court  of  Berlin  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Republic  against  the  Coalition,  as  the  most  likely  meaa 
of  terminating  the  war.  The  King  of  Prussia,  however, 
would  not  abandon  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  hitherto 
pursued. 

The  new  l^^^^h  ambassador  .Boufnonville,  was  kindly 
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leceived  at  the  court  of  Berliu,  and  the  Chief  Consul, 
through  the  medium  of  this  minister,  had  the  fullest  assur- 
ances of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  The  example 
of  the  King  was  followed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  It 
was  in  vain  the  Imperial  Cabinet  sohcited  his  co*opcr8« 
tion ;  the  late  revolution  in  France  had  determined  bit 
choice.  Sweden  also  began  to  evince  more  friendly  dis- 
positions towards  the  Republic,  and  the  neutrality  of  Den- 
mark was  confiimed  by  the  example  of  Prussia. 

Great  Britain  had  laboui*ed  as  successfully  in  the  work 
of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  and  that  measure  Wfs  so  fait, 
concluded  on  the  5th  of  February^  thtit  153  members 
against  115,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  forming  a 
majority  of  38/ voted  in  its  favour;  the  dlvisft^  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  75  against  26.  The  details  occupied 
the  Legislatures  of  both  countries  till  the  I  st  of  August, 
¥fhen  the  liord  Lieutenant  assembled  both  Houses  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  dissolved  them  for  ever,  by  the  fol« 
lowing  Address : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
*'  The  whole  business  of  this  important  Session  beingt 
at  length,  happily  concluded,  it  is  with  the  most  sincere 
satisfaction  thai  I  communicate  to  you,  by  bis  Majesty's 
express  coitimand,  his  warmest  acknowledgments  for  that 
ardent  zeal  and  unshaken  perseverance  which  you  have  so 
conspicuously  manifested  in  maturing  and  completing  the 
great  measure  of  a  legislative  Union  between  this  king- 
dom and  Great  Britain. — The  proofs  you  have  given  on 
this  occasion,  of  your  uniform  attachment  to  the  real  weU 
fiare  of  your  country,  inseparably  connected  with  the  se- 
curity and  prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large,  not  only  en* 
title  you  to  the  full  approbation  of  your  sovereign,  and 
the  applause  of  your  fellow-subjects,  but  must  afford  you 
the  surest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. — You  will 
regret,  with  his  Majesty,  the  reverse  which  his  Majesty's 
Allies  have  experienced  on  the  continent ;  but  his  Majes- 
ty is  persuaded  that  the  firmness  and  puh}i(  spirit  lof  his 
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subjects  will  enable  bim  to  persevere  in  tbat  line  of  con-« 
duct,  which  will  best  provide  for  the  honour  ^M&  the  es«* 
sential  interests  of  his  dominions,  whose  means  and  re« 
sources  have  uow,  by  your  wisdom^  been  more  closely 
«nd  intimately  combined. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
^'  I  am  to  thank  you,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  for  the 
liberal  supplies  which  you  have  cheerfully  granted  for  the 
various  and  important  branches  of  the  public  service  in 
tbe , present  year.  His  Majesty  has  also  witnessed  with 
pleasure  that  wise  liberality  which  will  enable  him  to  make 
a  just  and  equitable  retribution  to  those  bodies  and  indi* 
viduiils^  whose  privileges  and  interests  are  ajfected  by  the 
Union;  and  he  has  seen  with  satifaction  that  attention 
to  the  internal  prosperity  of  this  country,  which  has  been 
flQ  iiQnspicuously  testified  by  the  encoutagement  youh^ve 
given  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  its  inlan4 
navigation*  « 
•     ,  *'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  -I  have  the  happiness  to  acquaint  you  tbat  the  coun-* 
try  in  general  has,  in  a  great  measure,  returned  to  its  for- 
mer state  of  tranquillity.  If  in  some  distriqts  a  spirit  of 
plunder  and  disaffection  still  exists,  these  disorders,^!  b&- 
liey^,  will  prove  to  be  merely  lopal,  and  will,  I  (toubt  not, 
be'  soon  effectually  terminated.  The  pressure  of  scarcity 
on  the  pooler. iclasses,  tjiopgb  mudi  relieved  by  private 
generosity,  and' by  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  legislate 
.tore,  has  bei^n  lopg  and  unusually  severe ;  but^  I  trust, 
that  under  the  favour  of  Providence,  we  may  draw  a 
pleasing  prospect  of  future  plenty  from  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  harvest.  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  great 
joeasure  which  is  now  accomplished,  could  never  have 
been  e&cted  but  by  a  decided  conviction  on  your  part, 
ihat  k  would  tend  to  restore  and  preserve  th^  tranquillity 
of  this  country,  to  increase  its  commerce  and  manufacr 
tures,  to  perpetuate  its  connexion-  with  Gre^t  ^^rit^i^, 
.  VoL.Ili^    ^::  SB. 
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and  angmeut  the  resources  of  the  Empire.    Yon  will  not 
fait  to  im^sB  these  sentiments  on  the  mihds  of  your  Pel* 
low  subjects-— you  will  encourage  and  improve  that  jast 
confidence  which  they  have  manifested  in  the  result  of 
your  deliberations  on  this  ardent  question.     Above  all, 
you  will  be  studious  to  inculcate  the  full  conviction,  that, 
united  with  the  people  of  Great  Britain  into  one  kingdom^ 
governed  by  the  same  Sovereign,  protected  by  the  same 
laws,  and  represented  in  the  same  legislature,  nothing  will 
be  wanting  on  their  part  but  a  spirit  of  industry  and 
order-,  to  ensure  to  them  the  full  advantages  ubder  which 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  enjoyed  a  greatier  degree 
of  prosperity,  security,  and  freedom,  than  ha3  ever  yet 
been  experienced  by  any  other  nation.    I  cannot  couclude 
without  offering  to  you  aad  to  the  nation  at  ]a^e,  my 
personal  congratulations  on  the  accompliishment  of  thif 
great  work,  which  has  received  the  sanction  and  concur^ 
rence  of  our  Sovereign,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  auspi- 
cious day  which  placed  his  illustrious  family  ^cAi  the  throne 
of  these  rculmis.    The  £mpire,  is  now,  through  yoUr  ieiter- 
tions,  so  completely  united,  and  by  union  so  strengtheaed, 
that  it  can  bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  its  enemies  can 
make,  either  to  weaken  it  by  divisions,  or  to  overturn  it 
by  force.     Under  the  plrotection  of  the  IHtine  Pjpovi- 
dence,  the  United  Kihgdomof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
will,  I  trust,  remain  in  all  future  ages^-thii  fairest  ittonu- 
ment  of  his  Majesty*s  reign,  already  distinguished  by  so 
many  find  such  various  blessings  c^ifeirred  upon  every 
class  and  dei:cription  of  his  subjects."  • 

The  attempts  of  thfe  French  government  to  procure  the 
blessings  of  peace  having  proved  unsuccessful,  the  most 
vigorous  eflorts  were  made  for  opening  another  campaign. 
An  army  of  reserve,  to  consist  of  60,000  men,  were  to  be 
assembled  at  Dijon,  the  city  which  was  to  constittfte  the 
general  rendezvous  for  the  military  operations  of  the 
armies,  both  of  [taly  and  Germany,  on  account  of  itb 
centrical  situation.     Every  class  of  men  in  the  Republic 
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entertained  the  most  langtiiQe  hopes  of  heing  ahle  to 
dictate  a  peace  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  many» 
who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Consular  government^ 
nouf  came  forward  with  a  hearty  tender  of  their  services* 
Numbers  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Buonaparte,  without 
solicitation,  and  provided  themselves  with  martial  imple- 
ments at  their  own  expense.  The  chief  bommand  of 
this  army  was  at  first  conferred  on  Berthier,  who  had 
been  Minister  of  War  since  the  18th  Brumaire.  His 
SQccesior,  in  this  last  office,  was  Carnot,  the  ex-director, 
wbpm  the  Consul  had  found  k  his  interest  to  recal,  and 
vho  had  always  conducted  himself  by  the  dictates  of  an 
iotflligent  gpd  disinterested  mind. 

The  preceding  campaign  in  Italy  terminated  with  the 
capture  of  Coni,  and  the  death  of  Championnet,  who,  it 
is  tbo'ught,  Buonaparte  disliked,  and  the  retreat  of  -the 
French  army  into  the  territory  of  Genoa,  the  only  place 
of  any  consequence  in  Italy  which  they  could  now  boast 
.  of.  So  interesting  was  this  place  considered  by  the  Com- 
bined Powers,  that  they  seemed  to  attach  the  whole  glory 
of  the  campaign  to  the  wresting  of  it  from  the  hands  of 
the  Republicans^  A  little  attention  will  convince  us  that 
this  anxiety  was  not  surprising,  for,  whilst  the  French 
were  /masters  of  Genoa,  they  could,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  give  assistance  to*  their  army  in  Switzerland,  and 
•ecure  fi  passage  intO' Italy  by  the  defiles  of  Upper 
Piedmont. 

Upon  the  death  of  Cbampionnet  Massena  was  appoint- 
ed commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  which  he  found  re^ 
duced  to  a  melancholy  situation,  dragging  out  the  re- 
main! of  a  severe  winter  on  the  frozen  summits  of  the 
j4pf>€nines.  The  rs^vages  of  war  had  reduced  this  army 
.  IP  Qp^Jialf  of  its  original  number,  and  nearly  dissolved  it 
bjr  &mw  ftnd  disease,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
system  of  robbery  and  plunder  which  characterized  the 
adfttinistrstion  of  Soberer.  The  military  chests  and  mag* 
4i»nes  were  empty^  while  the  exertions  of  th^  chief  ofii« 
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ters  were  such  as  to  evince  their  incapacity  to  afford  any 
material  relief.  No  pay  had  been  received  for  seven 
monthsi  and  the  number  of  deserters  became  prodigious, 
in  order^  if  possible,  to  escape  the  jaws  of  death,  by  seek* 
ing  relief  in  some  more  hospitable  clime^  Nearly  30,000 
Inen  perished  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  by  disease  and 
famine,  without  having  to  face  a  single  enemy.  This 
army,  therefore,  of  which  Massena  assumed  the  com*- 
mand,  had  alpiost  to  be  created  anew;  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, the  most  unlimited  powers  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Consuls,  both  miUftary,  political,  administrative, 
and  financial.  Nor  was  this  disorder  confined  to  the  army 
of  Genoa,  for  the  troops  in  the  Southern  part^  of  Francei 
in  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  Rhine,  were  nearly  in 
the  same  condition  ;  and,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Repub-" 
lie,  soldiers  were  forced  to  subsist  on  arbitrary  requisiti- 
ons, extorted  from  the  people,  for  want  of  clothing  and 

pay-  ' 

Befote  Massena  arrived  at  Nice  he  had  organized  a  con- 
siderable army,  from  the  measures  lie  put  in  execution 
by  the  way.  He  endeavoured  to  bring  different  battalions 
back  to  their  colours;  one  whole  division,  which  had 
deserted  their  posts,  from  insupportable  misery,  having 
Returned  to  France  in  search  of  pay,  clothing,  and  food. 
He  was  finally  successful,  by  a  judicious  distribution  of 
Rewards  and  punishments,  in  prevailing  with  them  to 
unite  themselves  again  to  their  respective  standards^ 

The  evils  already  mentioned  raged  at  Genoa,  and  its 
vicinity,  with  redoubled  fury.  The  military  were  become 
real  objects  of  pity  to  the  very  people,  who,  but  a  short 
time  before,  both  feared  and  respected  them.  The  higher 
dasses  of  the  community,  who  considered  the  French  as 
the  plunderers  of  their  country,  the  destroyers  oiF  their 
yank  amd  political  importance,  were  inwardly  delighted 
with  their  wretchedness,  and  secretly  assisted  in  every 
measure  which  could  be  supposed  calculated  to  compel 
them  to  evacuate  the  country,    Thfs  Austrians,  io  tb« 
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mean  time,  enjoyed  abundant  communication  With  Genoa» 
by  means  of  Italian  refugees,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
Genoese  general,  Assaretto,  and  also  by  the  Republican 
soldiers  themselves,  who  were  sometimes  tempted  to  sell 
their  consigm^  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bread! 

Massena  had  been,  promised  60,000  men,  but  had  the 
mortification  to  find  himself  at  the  head  of  no  more  than 
24,000,  after  the  most  indefatigable  exertions;  which 
number  he  was  obliged  to  extend  between  Mount  Cenis, 
and  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  a  distance  of  more  than  ^30 
miles.  '  He  kept  it  no  secret  from  the  government  of 
France,  that  the  danger  was  imminent  which  awaited  it 
from  this  quarter,  atd  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  save 
the  Ligurian  Republic  should  be  be  seriously  attacked* 
He  dismissed  the  whole  of  the  generals,  not  from  anjr 
personal  animosity,  or  a  conviction  that  they  were  not 
qualified  to  discharge  their  duty,  but  because  ti^  armjr 
could  not  have  separated  such  men  from  the  idea  of  the 
defeats  they  had  formerly  experienced  under  their  com- 
mand. A  portion  of  their  pay  was  given  to  the  troops, 
and  some  clothing,  particularly  shoes,  an  article  of  which 
the  army  stood  eminently  in  need,  as  scarcely  a  single 
pair  was  to  be  found  among  them.  Having  perceived 
these  exertions  to  ameliorate  their  situation,  the  soldiers 
became  more  submissive  and  obedient,  and  ready  to  en* 
gage  the  etiemy  whenever  it  should  be  required.  But, 
formidable  as  the  Austrians  were  in  this  quarter,  Massena 
soon  found  that  they  were  not  the  only  enemy  with  which 
lie  had  to  contend:  the  people  in  thelEastern  territory  of 
Genoa  had  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection  for  some  months 
before  this  period,  and  the  disorders  among  the  troops 
were  urged  as  a  pretext  for  this  hostile  deportment^ 
although  no  pretext  was  necessary  to  the  Italians,  when 
they  saw  the  French  retreating  before  a  force  so  vastly 
superior. 

While  the  Republicans  found  themselves  unaLle  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  in  the  £ast  they  were  alarmed 
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at  the  rapid  advances  of  a  similar  dispositibn  in  the  Weit. 
IMaasena,  therefore,  left  the  care  of  the  city  t6  the  national 
guards  and  issued  a  number  of  manifestoes,  which  the 
rebels  viewed  with  contempt:  he  sent  the  first  divisioa 
of  his  a(rmy  to  reduce  them;  it  succeeded  in  checking 
the  progres  of,  the  rebellion,  but  did  not  find  it  practica- 
ble to  make  them  return  to  obedience,  and  few  of  the 
plans,  which  Massena  judiciously  devised,  were  ^occess- 
iully  executed.  Corn  had  been  purchased  by  him  at 
Marseillies,  but  only  a  part  of  it  reached  his  army,  owing 
to  the  vessels  employed  to  convey  it  being  captured  hf 
the  English:  this  rendered  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
troops  t(f  what  is  denominated  short  allowance,  cadi  maa 
having  no  more  than  two  ounpes  of  bread  per  day  I  ReHef 
by  sea^bad  been  prevented  from  arriving  on  account  of 
contrary  winds,  and  the  harbour  was,  at  length,  bloeked 
up  by  the  British  fleet.  In  such  a  predicament,  the  Re^ 
piiblicati  general  was  reduced  to  a  choice  of  evih;  either 
to  be  blockaded  in  Genoa,  which  was  destitute  of  provi- 
sions,  and  would,  therefore,  soon  fall  a  orey  tO  famine, 
or  enter  the  field  of  battle  against  an  army  to  which  his 
own  bore  no  proportion.  The  Ligtirian  Republic  was  in- 
capable of  affording  him  any  relief;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  raise  a  new  army  than  place  that  of 
Genoa  in  a  siti^tion  either  of  attack  or  defence,  all  cir- 
cumstances  considered. 

The  state  of  the  French  army  rendered  that  of  the 
AuBtrians  perfectly  secure  during  the  winter,  which  was, 
consequently,  confined  to  a  state  of  observation,  arranged 
through  Lombardy,  the  Venetian  states,  Piedmont,  and 
different  parts  of  the  Roman  territory.  In  such  a  divided 
situation  the  Austrians  did  not  appear  to  be  in  readiness 
for  opening  the  campaign,  although  they  could  procare 
with  facility  every  thing  requisitefor  immediate  hostilities^ 
The  French  were  persuaded  that  the  Austrians  would  not 
be  in  a  situation  for  entering  the  field  of  battle  at  the 
'very  time  wiien  the  different  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
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army  wete  rapidly  advancing  to  commence  hostilities. 
The  British  forces,  under  Lord  Keith,  menaced  the  sea 
coadtft,  and  constertiation  seized  on  the  Republicans, 
vrhile  they  could  not  help  admiring  the  secrecy  with 
which  Melas  collected,  in  a  few  days,  10,000  men  before 
Bobbio,  as  many  before  Tortona,  30,ci00  before  Acqui    ^ 
and  Alexandria,  by  which  he  was  qualified  to  leave  all 
his  cavalry  in,  Piedmont,  besides  a  numerous  artillery, 
and  20,000  infantry.     The  Republican  array  was  only, 
17,690  strong,  even  comprehending  in  that  number  the 
troops  who  garrisoned  Genoa,  Gavi,  and  Novi,  and  who 
were  obliged  to  occupy  a  line  of  sixty  miles  in  extent. 

The  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  before  Genoa  had 
beeii-the  preconcerted  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  and  the  communication  of  the  French  by  sea 
was  now  totally  cut  off.     Prior  to  this  period  a  quantity 
of  wheat  entered  the  port  of  Genoa,  which  prevented  the 
city  from  requesting  an  immejliate  capitulation.     Next 
day  20,000  Austrians  marched  from  Acqui  to  Savona, 
where  the  Republicans  had  no  more  than  3,000  men,  who 
made  a  vigorous,  though  unavailing,  opposition,  being 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  Cadibona,  of  which  the  Austrians 
likewilse  gained  possession,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
cotnmanication  of  the  Genoese  army  with  France.  This 
division  of  the  Republicans  was,  saved  from  ruin  by  the 
astonishing  exertions  of  General  Soult,  who  headed  the 
centre^    The  Austrians  entered  the  suburbs  of  Savona, 
when  the  French  evacuated  the  town,  and  effected  their 
retreat  towards  Albi,  forty-three  miles  North-north-west 
ojf  the  former. 

While  the  Austrians  on  the  West  of  Genoa  were  en- 
'  gAged  in  cuttingof  the  cornmunication  of  the  Republicans 
with  France,  the  Eastern  division  gained  possession  of 
Montefaccio:-^ili)iTf  sight  of  the  town,  they  kindled  fires 
es  a4iiiignal  to  the  Insurgents,  who  were  further  excited 
by  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin.  They  vyere,  however, 
compellcrd  to  retreat  by  the  attack  of  General  Miolis,  who 
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pursued  bis  advantage,  and  made  1|500  of  them  prisoners 
at  Campinardigo,  among  whom  was  General  Baroa 
d'Aspres.  The  chief  Ueaefit  resulting  from  this  victory 
was  the  destroying  a  spirit  of  insurrectipn  in  the  people 
of  Genoa. 

The  battle  fought  at  Sasselo  on  the  10th  of  April,  be* 
tween  the  French  and  Austrians,  was  extremely  bloody, 
and  the  contest  obstinate  on  both  sides,  but  victory  d^ 
dared  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  the  Republicans,  from 
tlie  difficulty  of  the  country,  found  it  impracticable  to 
procure  information  and  unite  their  forces,  according  to 
the  injunctions  of  Massena,  who  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner,  together*  with  three  of  his  staff*  Soolt 
availed  himself  of  Massena's  movement  in  his  favour,  and 
compelled  the  Austrians  to  fall  back  upon  Tagliarino, 
eleven  miles  North-east  of  Genoa,  which  position  they 
were  also  forced  to  abandon,  after  having  sustained  a 
considerable  loss.  The  French  carried  the  mountaia 
Hermetta,  which  separated  the  two  divisions  of  their 
army,  formed  a  junction,  and  the  Austrians,  la  different 
conflicts,  lost  about  4,000  men. 

A  division  of  the  French  army  was  defeated  by  an  in« 
ferior  number  of  Imperialists,  and  driven  from  their  post 
at  Castelletto,  twenty-nine  miles  North-east  of  Genoa, 
which  was  soon  after  re-captured  by  Massena,  who  in- 
flicted on  the  deserters  from  this  station  what  was  deemed 
a  punishment  for  their  cowardice — they  were  to  remain 
in  garrison  at  Genoa. 

The  partial  victories  acquired  by  the  French  over  the 
enemy  could  not  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  advantages, 
but  rather  of  misfortunes,  since  they  had  no  opportuni- 
ties of  recruiting  their  diminishing  army,  while  their 
opponents  could  receive  every  thing  they  stood  iu  need 
of  with  little  trouble  and  no  molestation.  Genoa  was, 
therefore,  destined  to  surrender  by  the  triumphant  assaults 
of  famine  and  disease,  for  which  event  the  Austrians  had 
only  to  wait  with  patience.  •  Thfe  army  of  Massena,  by  the 
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21st  of  April,  was  reduced  to  9,500  men,  formed  into  twq 
divisions  under  Miolis  and  Gamier,  which  were  to  be  op* 
posed  to  an  army  four  times  as  numerous;  Ijfut  a  more 
dangerous  enemy  within  the  walls  of  the  city-^faminc^ 
rendered  the  situation  of  Massena  truly  deplorable. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  siege  of  Genoa  the  prisoners 
captured  by  the  Republicans  were  sent  back ;  but  ah 
apprehension  that  they  might  be  employed  in  arms  against 
the  interest  of  France,  :and  the  refusal  of  the  Aiutrian 
commander  to  exchange  them,  induced  the  Republicans 
afterwards  to  retain  them.  But,  as  it  was  perilous  to  keep 
them  in  Genoa,  Massena  sent  them  on  board  the  vessels 
.that  were  lying,  in  the  harbour,  humanely  comprehending 
them  in  the  list  of  the  persons,  who  were. ordered  to  re« 
ceive  provisions  from  the  Ligurian  Republic.  Humanity 
bears  with  bprror  the  recital  of  the  sufferings  these  wretch* 
ed  beings  endured,  who  converted  their  very  knapsacks 
anH  shoes  into  food !  The  government  durst  not  venture 
to  send  any  person  ou  board,  lest  he  r.nould  have  instant* 
ly  been  torn  in  piecea  and  devoured,  to  satisfy  their  rag* 
ing  appetites !  Multitudes  of  them  expired  amidst  inex* 
pres^ible  misery.;  while  others  plunged  into  thedeep,  and 
sought  a  watery  grave^  to.  terminate  au  intol^f ftl46  W* 
istence. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII.* 

Formation  of  the  Army  of  Re$ervc.^,.Loan  required  of 

the  Dutch  .^Combined  Pozcen  Despise  the  Consular  Jrnnf 

.*.,  Means  adopttd  to  preserve  the  Discipline  of  the  Armj/.,,, 

Carnot  appointed  Minister  of  War... .News  J'rom  Egypt.*.. 

^Arrival  of  General  Dtsaix. 

-3l  O  repair  these  disasters,  and  to  enable  France  to  meet 
^he  dangers  with  which  she  was  threatened,  occupied  the 
principal  attention  of  the  Government.  A  new  annj 
^as  ordered  to  be  assembled  at  Dijon,  to  be  called  The 
(Army  of  Reserve,  under  the  comraand  of  GenerttI  Ber- 
tbier,  to  amount  to  60,000  men ;  and  all  persons  were  in* 
\ited  to  accelerate  its  forn^ation,  ujidii  the  patriotic  prin- 
-eipie  of  revenue  against  England  for  refusing  to  make 
peace.  The  military  conscription  was  enforced  with  od- 
usual  rigour,  and  extensive  arrangements  were  made  to 
iocreaae  the  new  drmj  with  a  great  number  of  volunteers. 
The  utmost  diligence  and  spirit  wa^cxerted  in  the  d^art- 
ments,  and  strong  appeals  to  the  passions  succeeded  in 
collecting  vast  numbers  of  crusaders  to  the  Consular 
standard,  who  T\'ere  confirmed  in  their  zeal  by  public 
proclamations. 

The  Commander  iv  Chief  oftJte  Organization  of  the  Corps  of  Foliar 
teers  of  the  jinny  of  Reserve,  to  The  Prefects. 

••  Paris,  Marcbj  30. 
"  Tii^  First  Consul  has  entrusted  me  with  the  honourable  mission  of 
organi<iing  the  Volunteers,  who,  in  each  department,  are  to  present 
themselves  to  aii§wer  ih*  call  which' h>  Iias"miBeujx)n  all  French- 
men, and  who,  sharing  undrr  his  eyes  the  dangers  and  the  glory  of 
this  campaign,  will  assist  bin  in  -acquiring  fM«ce  by  conquest. 

"  I  conjsjratulate  myself,  Citizen  Prefect,  on  having  to  concur 
with  you  for  an  object  so  noble,  so  generous,  so  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  our  Country.  I  congratulate  you  that  the  6rst  act  of 
your  Administration  will  be  to  repeat  no  longer  the  cries  of  war,  but 
the  accents  of  the.truest  patriotism. 

"  On  carUing  to  the  common  defence  all  those  who.  Dot  having 
been  called  by  law,  or  having  already  paid  their  debt  (if  it  can  be 
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true  that  the  debt  can  ever  be  paid  towards  one's  ooimtry,)  can  ohYf 
be  moved  by  the  purest  sentiments,  you  aiford  tu  the  nation  in  the 
name  of  Government,  and  to  Government  in  the  name  of  the  nation« 
a  pledge  of  mutual  security. 

"  The  gifts  so  frequently  offered,  the  sacrifices  so  generously  made,' 
the  privatioDSsSupported,  the  ini(|uitous  extortions  suffered  by  the  men 
of  property  during  the  course  of  the  revolution,  have  exhausted  im* 
XD^nse  resources,  but  liave  not  been  able  to  dry  up  those  which  tho 
real  interest  of  the  nation  can  re- produce — those  which  good  fauhj 
affection  and  confidence  c.n  create. 

**  It  Is  a  truth  generally  recognised  by  all  well-disposed  men,  and 
felt  by  all  Frenchmen,  that  the  government  fights  for  peaee,  and  not 
to  re-kindle  and  keep  alive  the  flames  of  war.  It  is  to  terminate  the 
revolution — to  secure  the  repose  of  families,  the  civil  existence,  the 
real  independence  of  Citizens ;  it  is  to  realise  their  happiness,  that  the 
Chief  Cbnsul  h  again  disposed  to  try  the  fate  ot battles. 

"  Perhaps  some  of  the  principle  cities  in  your  department  may  have 
also  given  a  good  example;  but  if  we  may  be  permitt<'d  to  presume, 
from  the  emulation  which  the  Parisian  youth  have  manifested  to  re- 
]»air  to  the  camp  of  Dijon,  I  will  venture  to  answer  for  it,  the  expec- 
tations of  the  Chief  Consul  will  not  be  deceived. 

"  1  annex  to  this  the  instruction  which  I  have  received  orders  to 
publish,  respecting  the  organization.  I  request  to  be  furnished  with 
a  return  of  the  number  of  the  dif^e^^^ species  of  troops  which  you 
cmn  furnish  to  the  camp  at  Dijon.  As  the  Chief  Consul  has  directed 
me  to  organize  myself  the  companies  which  are  forminf;  at  Paris,  I 
shall  not  repair  to  Dijon  till  that  is  accomplished;  1  request,  you, 
therefore,  to  address  your  reply  to  me  here  and  I  will  announce  tt> 
you  when  I  shall  receive  orders  to  repair  thither  myself. 

*'  I  shall  punctually  attend  to  my  correspondence  with  you,  anxi- 
ous to  second  your  zeal,  happy  to  concur  in  the  manifestation  of  public 
spiritf  this  union  of  civic  efforts,  for  the  last  triumph  of  the  national 
cause. 

'*  Health  and  Fraternity, '^      (Signed)'  DumaV.** 

f 

It  was  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances  that  induced 
the  Consul  to  appeal  to  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  people  ; 
for,  in  bis  circumstances,  the  good  humour  of  the  French 
was  the  most  important  and  valuable  treasure  he  ci^iid 
possesa.  Nothing  puts  a  people  out  of  humour  do  much 
as  contributions  and  taxes;  he,  therefore,  turned  his  at* 
tention  towards  the  Dutch,  with  whom  less  ceremony 
was  necessM^y  than  he  found  occasion  for  among  his  own 
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•uVjects.  General  Marmont  wm  dispatched  to  Holland 
to  Degociate  a  loan  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  liYrei 
from  the  nnunicipaliiy  of  Amsterdam,  upon  the  guarantee 
ot  the  new  Consul. 

At  the  time  this  requisition  was  made  to  the  Dutchf 
the  people  of  Holland  Here  so  heavily  taxed,  that,  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  the  ta!r  upon  Income  was  28  per 
cent,  and  the  tax  upon  Capital  24i;  but  it  will  be  seen, 
bv  ^he  Letter  of  Buonaparte,  that  he  offered  them,  as  a 
compensation  for  their  enormous  sacrifices,  the  honour  of 
aivting  tiie  sister  Republic  against  the  common  enemy. 

INT  THE  NAME  OF  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 

SuomapaRpf,  thirst  Consul  ^the  French  Republic,  to  the  Afs^^RS  ^ 
the  MusiciFAurr  of  the  City  qf  Am.iE^^DAM. 

"  Europe  wisties  for  peace,  and  for  three  montbs  the  efforts  of  the 
republic  have  harl  no  other  object.     The  evil  consequent  ttpon  war 
have  been  sustained  but  too  long     1  ho  present  year  should  not  tcr» 
ininate  without  giving  relief  to  humanity,  and  some  restoration  to 
cominercf*    I  have  taken  all  the  precautions  which  are  necessary  to 
render  IhiB  campaign  decisive ;  but,  in  order  to  insure  this  issue,  I 
have  occasion  fur  an  extrai^ji^^nar)'  supply,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
ten  or  twelve  mllJions  of  Ijvr^ ;  as  in  a  common  cause  theefibrts 
ought  lo  be  reciprocal,  I  address  myself  to  you.  Citizens,  ■  1  have 
sent  to  you   General  \Iarniont,  Counsellor  of  States,  and  I   have 
charged  him  to  present  to  you  a  plan,  according  to  which  the  rein- 
bursements  of  the  advances  made  by  the  commerce  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Amsterdam  to  the  French  Government  shall  be  secured  in  a 
manner  the  roost  firm.    Knowing  the  good  dispositions   which  have 
always  been  manifested  by  the  Citizens  of  Amsterdam  and  their 
Magistrates,  I  do  not  hesitute  in  a  circumstance  so  decisive,  to  recur 
to  their  zeal.    The  tiioments  are  precious,  and  i  think  it  my  duty  to 
address  to  them,  without  any  other  intervention,  propositions  which, 
Avithout  injuring  their  in (ii lid uai  interests,  will  assure  to  them  a  ne- 
cessary and  meritorious  part  in  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  ob- 
tained.    General  Murmont  will  present  to  this  effect  the  securities, 
which  fhey  will  know  how  to  value,  and  of  which  1  shall  guarantee 
Ihe'execution. 

"  Receive,  Citizens,  the  assurances  of  my  most  perfect  <XNm- 
deration.  (Signed)  "  Buokaparte.'' 

General  Marmont  returned   to  Paris  without  accom- 
plishing his  mission;  but  the  timidity  of  the  merchants 
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soon  induced  them  to  negociate,  privately,  the- loan  whichr 
the  Municipality  had  refused  to  advance  in  a  public  €»««' 
pacity.  The  Consul  got  the  money;  but  the  cautious 
Dutchmen  put  him  off,  by  their  tardy  movements/till  the 
time  when  he  would  have  been  ready  for  a  second  ioan^. 
if  they  bad  advanced  freely.  Meantime  the  Allies  treat- 
ed the  idea  of  raising  an  army  at  Dijon  as  a  most  misera- 
ble and  contemptible  artifice^  to  make  a  false  display  of 
resources,  that  the  French  government  felt  itself  ipcapa^* 
ble  of  bringing  into  the  field.  £ven  the  rashness  of  Buo* 
napart^  (which  now  seemed  to  be  considered  by  many  as 
the  leading  feature  in  the  ConsuFs  character)  was  thought 
yet  teqipered  with  too  much  prudence  to  venture  crossing 
the  Alps  to  lead  an  army  into  Piedmont;  and  it  was,  be- 
sides concluded,  that,  if  he  should  be  mad  enough  to 
make  the  attempt,  there  was  no  possibility  of  collecting 
the  provisions  and  ammunition  necessary  for  the  expe- 
dition 

The  camp,  however,  continued  to  form  ;  and,  though 
the  conscripts  and  soldiers  were  openly  told  that  the  sal- 
vation of  their  country  depended  entirely  upon  them, 
the  discipline  of  the  army  was  not  suffered  to  relax,  un* 
der  the  mistaken  notion  of  winning  the  goodwill  of  the 
soldiery.  To  restrain  some  disorders  that  were  committed 
by  some  corps,  an  ordinance  was  published  by  the 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

•*'  The  Coosuls  of  the  republic  betng  informed  that  the  column  of  the 
Army  of  Reserve  under  the  command  of  General  Chambarlhac,  had 
committed  eixesAes  upon  its  route,  the  Minister  at  War  has  dispfitch- 
ed  a  commiisary  to  investigate  the  affair  upon  the  spot,  and  to  ebti- 
mate  the  damage  that  has  been  done,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  pro- 
prietors who  have  suffered. 

•  '  It  is  the  intention  uf  the  Minister  at  War  that  the  stoppage  made 
from  the  troops  to  p&y  this  expence  shalUonly  affect  thosie  who  have 
been  guilty  of  excess,  and  who  have  thus  essentially  failed  in  military 
discipline,  as  well  as  upon  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  prevented 
such  misconduct* 

!"  He  is  persuaded  that  the  general  mass  of  the  troops  of  the 
toblutna  had  no  share  in  acts  so  unworthy  of  the  defenders  of  their 
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cooatry,  ont  of  whose  most  respectable  titles  is  U^at  of  defenders  of 

property* 

(Signed)         «'  Brcmond^  9ec.G«a.  of  Wan** 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Bertbier  to  the  chief  com« 
sisnd  of  the  Army  of  Reserve,  the  First  Consul  prevailed 
opon  the  ex-director,  Carnot,  to  accept  the  office  of  Mi- 
nister of  War ;  and  that  excellent  tactician  undertook  the 
task  with  great  alacrity,  notwithstanding  the  ill-treatioeiit 
he  bad  received  from  Buonapartii,  subsequent  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  18th  Fructidor. 

The  appointment  of  Camot  ought  to  have  prepared 
the  Combined  Powers  for  some,  very  grand  plan  of  oper- 
ations ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  a||Dn  anj 
such  persuasion.  By  the  French  Government  every  de- 
gree of  energy  was  exerted?  one  soul  animated  the  im- 
mense mass  that  was  in  motion,  froqi  the  banks  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  borders  of  Hesse;  und  everv  effort 
was  exerted  to  combine  their  united  energies,  so  as  to 
direct  them  all  to  the  accomplishment  of  one  grand  ob- 
ject. 

Before  any  attempt  was  made  to  open  the  campaign, 
It  was  thouglit  proper  to  let  the  generals  meet  to  concert 
the  plan  of  operations ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Generals 
Moreau  and  Berth ier  met  at  Basle,  previous  to  their  com- 
mitting any  act  of  hostility. 

Both  France  and  the  Allies  experienced  some  embar- 
rassment by  the  doubt  that  still  existed  as  to  the  part  that 
the  £mperor  of  Russia  )vouid  take.  The  Combined 
Powers  would,  evidently,  be  less  able  to  oppose  any  new 
force  that  France  would  bring  into  the  field,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, than  if  assisted  by  such  a  powerful  auxiliary :  and 
France  would  find  her  new  levies,  perhaps,  far  inferior  to 
the  enemy  on  her  frontiers,  if  he  should  happen  to  have 
his  lines  filled  up  by  powerful  hordes  of  Russians. 

Whilst  this  season  of  suspense  lasted,  France  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  receive  intelligence  from  General 
Kleber^  in  £gypt,  announcing  the  Convention  that  b^ 
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had  totered  into  with  the  English  and  Turkish  Gofaman^ 
ders,  and  which  had  stipulated^  that  he  and  his  army 
should  return  to  France,  upon  the  Treaty  being  ratified 
by  the  Porte  and  its  Allies.  The  dispatches  were  sent  by 
an  advice-boaty  that  the  French  General  was  allowed  to 
expedite  to  his  Government;  and  it  will  be  seen,  by  its 
being  addressed  to  the  Directory,  that  the  news  of  Buo- 
naparte's elevation  had  not  reached  the  army  of  £gypc, 
when  the  Treaty  was  signed. 

LETTER 
From  General  Kleber  to  the  French  Directory* 

**  Camp  ftt  Salahich.  January  30. 

*'  I  h/ve  signed,  Citizens  Directors,  the  Treaty  relative 
to  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  of  which  I  now  send  you  a 
copy  :  that  which  bears  the  signature  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
cannot  come  to  my  hand  for  some  days,  as  the  excliange 
was  fixed  to  take  place  at  El  Arisch. 

'"  I  have  informed  you,  in  my  preceding  dispatches,  of 
the  situation  of  the  army :  I  have  also  informed  you  of 
the  negotiations  which  General  Buonapart£  had  opened 
with  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  which  I  was  to  continne. 
Though,  at  that  period,  I  relied  but  little  on  the  success  of 
those  negotiations,  I  entertained  a  hope  that  they  would 
slacken  the  march  of  the  Vizier,  as  well  as  his  warlike  pre-  - 
parations,  that  you  might  have  time  to  send  me  succours 
in  men  and  arm»,  or  to  transmit  your  instrurtious  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  I  should  conduct  myself  under  such  pain* 
fill  circumstances.  I  had  founded  my  hope  of  succour  on 
the  knowledge  that  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were 
united  at  Toulon,  and  waited  but  for  a  favourable  wind 
to  sail  from  that  harbour:  they  did  sail,  in  fact,  but  it  was 
to  -pass  the  Straits  and  to  re-enter  the  port  of  Brest.  This 
mtelligeilce  deeply  afflicted  the  army,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  informed  oF our  disasters  in  Italy,  Germaiiy, 
and  Holland,  and  also  in  La  Vendee,  without  the  appear*^ 
ance  of  any  measure  being  taken  to  avert  the  misfortunes 
which  threatened  even  the  existence  of  the  Republic 
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^*  The  Vizier  was  then  advancing  from -Oemas^:  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  middleof  October,  a  fleet  appeared  be- 
fore Damiettay  which  landed  about  4,000  Janizaries,  who 
were  to  be  followed  by  an  equal  number :  time,  however,  . 
was  not  given  for  this^  tbe  first  detachment  being  attacked 
and  beaten  in  less  than  half  an  hour :  the  carnage  wai 
dreadful^  we  made  but  bOO  prisoners !  Thin  event  did 
Bot  smooth  the  way  to  negotiation  ;  the  Vizier  still  mani* 
fested  the  same  intention,  aud  did  not  slacken  his  march 
any  more  than  was  necessary  to  form  his  establishments 
and  to  find  the  necessary  means  of  conveyance.  Hit 
army  was  then  estimated  at  60,000  men  ;  but  other 
pachas  followed  him,  and  were  rerruiting  new  foilSetfrom 
all  parts  of  Asia  as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus  :  the  advance^ 
posts  of  this  army  arrived  shortly  after  at  Jaffa. 

'^  The  Commodore,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  wrote  to  me 
about  this  period ;  that  is  to  say,  some  days  before  the 
landing  at  Damietta :  and,  as  I  knew  his  influence  over 
the  Grand  Vizier,  I  thought  it  my.dtity  not  only  to  an- 
swer him,  but  to  propose  tbe  vessel  which  he  command- 
ed as  tbe  place  of  conference.  I  was  equally  unwilling 
to  receive  in  Egypt  any  plenipotentiaries,  whether  Eng- 
lish or  Turkish,  and  to  send  mine  to  the  camp  of  thel^ 
ter.  My  proposition  was  accepted,  and  from  that  time 
the  negotiation  took  a  more  determined  course :  all  this, 
however,  did  not  retard  the  march  of  tbe  Ottoman  army^ 
which  the  Vizier  was  marching  towards  Gaza.  The  war 
continued  in  the  mean  time  in  Upper  Egypt;  where  the 
Beys,  until  then  dispersed,  were  about  to  reunite  them- 
selves with  Murad  Bey ;  who,  though  always  followed, 
but  never  completely  subdued,. bad  drawn  into  his  party 
the  Arabs  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Benis- 
sourf,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  harassing  and 
keeping  our  troops  in  employ.     , 

^'  The  plague  threatened  us  also  with  its  ravages,  and 
had  carried  off  several  men  in  each  decade  at  Alexandria 
and  other  places.    At  length,  on  the  21tt  of  December, 
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Geoeral  Desaix  and  Citizen  PouBsielgue,  whom  I  had 
named  as  plenipoteatiariei,  opened,  on  board  the  Tiger, 
their  conferences  ^ith  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  whom,. the 
Grand  Vizier  had  given  full  powers  to  treat.  They  were 
to  cruise  off  the  coasts  of  Alexandria  and  Damietta;  hut 
a  violent  gale  obliged  them  to  put  to  sea,  where  they  were 
detained  for  eighteen  days,  at  the  end  of  which  term  they 
were  landed  at  the  camp  of  the  Vizier,  who  had  advanced 
against  the  fort  of  £1  Arisch,  and  obtained  possession  of 
it  on  the  2gth  of  December.  He  owed  this  success  to 
the  marked  cowardice  of  the  garrison,  which,  without 
fighting,  surrendered  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  attack; 
this  circumstance  was  the  more  unfortunate,  as  General 
Reyneir  was  on  bis  way  to  raise  the  blockade  before  the 
main  body  of  the  Turkish  army  could  arrive.  There  was 
then  no  possibility  of  prolonging  any  further  the  negotia- 
tion, and  it  became  necessary  to  weigh  the  danger  which 
would  attend  their  being  broken  off:  to  lay  aside  all  mo* 
tives  of  personal  vanity,  and  not  to  expose  the  lives  of 
Frenchmen^  entrusted  to  me,  to  the  terrible  consequencQS, 
which  a  further  delay  would  have  rendered  inevitable. 

*'  The  latest  reports  intimated,  that  the  Ottoman  army 
amounted  to  80,000  men,  and  was  about  to  be  greati«[iaug* 
mented:  there  was. under  its  standard  twelve  pachas,  of 
ivhom  six  were  of  the  first  rank.  Forty*five  thousand  men 
had  appeared  before  £I-Ari$cb,  who  were  provided  with 
^0  pieces  of  cannon,  and  caissoons  in  proportion ;  this  a^• 
tillery  was  drawn  by  mules;  20  other  pieces  were  at  Gafa^ 
with  the  corps  de  reserve -^  the  remamder  of  the  troops 
were  at  Jaffa  and  in  the  environs  of  Ramile.  A  number 
of  active  coasters  supplied  the  army  of  the  Vizier  wi);h  pro- 
ifisions:  all  the  tribes  of  the  Arabs  eagerly  seconded  thU 
army  and  had  furnished  it  with  more  than  15,000  camels : 
this  force  was  conducted  by  European  oilicer8,,apd  five  or 
-nix  thousand  Russians  were  daily  expccteii.  To  this  army 
I  had  to  oppose  8,500  men,  divided  on  the  three  poiuts  of 
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Kfiticb, Salabicby and KelbeyB:  this diviftion  was  necessary 
-to  facilitate  oar  comniunioations  with  Cairo  and  to  give 
Immediate  succoar  to  that  post  wtiich  should  be  first  at- 
tairked.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  all  these  posts  could 
'he  either  turned  or  avoided,  as  had  been  recently  done  by 
EHi  Bey,  who,  pending  the  negotiation,  had  entered,  with 
bis  mamelooks  into  Charkie,  to  join  with  the  Biliis  Arabs, 
and  from  thence  to  unite  with  Murad  Bey  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  rest  of  our  army  was  distributed  as  follows: 
1,000  men  were  under  the  orders  of  General  Verdier,  to 
form  the  garrison  of  Lesbe,  to  raise  contributions  in  money 
and  provisions,  and  to  hold  in  check  the  country  between 
the  canal  of  Achmoun  and  that  of  Moes,  which  Was  se- 
cretly agitated  by  the  Cheik  Leskam :  1,800  men  were  un- 
der the  orders  of  General  Lanusse,  to  form  the  garrisons  of 
Rosetta,  Aboukir,  and  Alexandria,  to  hold  in  check  the 
Delta  and  Bahire :  1,200  remained  at  Cairo  and  Gaza,  to 
furnish  escorts  for  the  convoys  of  the  army;  and,  finally, 
2,500  men  were  scattered  in  Higher  Egypt,  along  a  line  of 
more  than  160  leagues  in  extent;  these  had  daily  tocom- 
bat'the'Beys  and  their  partisans.  The  whole  formed  a 
body  of  about  15,000;  and  this  was,  at  the  highest,  the 
who*  i  of  my  force. 

*^  Notwithstanding  this  disproportion  I  still  hoped  for 
victory,  and  should  have  hazarded  a  battle,  if  I  had  had 
any  certainty  of  succour  before  the  time  of  debarkation : 
but  this  season  having  once  arrived,  without  my  receiving 
»iifey  reinforcement,  I  was  obliged  to  send  5,000  men,  at 
least,  towards  the  coast.  There  then  remained  only  3,000 
men  to  defend  a  country,  open  on  every  side,  against  the 
attack  of  at  least  30,000  horsemen,  seconded  by  the  Arabs 
and  the  inhabitants,  without  any  one  strong  place,  witli« 
out  provisioni,  without  money,  and  without  vessels !  At 
such  a  crisis  it  was  my  duty  to  inquire  what  could  be  done 
for  the  preservation  of  the  army :  there  remained  no  means 
•of  safety,  as  there  remained  no  possibility  of  treating,  but 
arms  in  hand,  with  undisciplined  hordes  of  fanatical  bar- 


barians^  who  despised  all  the  usages  of  warfare.  This  was 
a  fact  evident  to  all^  and  it  determined  my  opinion. — I 
gave  orders  to  my  plenipotentiaries,  not  to  break  off  t^.^ 
negotiations,  unless  such  articles  were  proposed  as  might 
commit  our  glory  or  our  safety. 

"  I  end  this  Report,  Citizens  Directors,  by  observing  to 
you,  that  the  circumstances  of  my  situation  were  not  fore- 
seen in  the  instructions  left  with  me, by  General  Buona- 
parte. When  he  promised  me  a  speedy  succour,  be 
rested  his  hopes,  as  I  did,  on  the  junction  of  thfe  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  ihthe  Mediterranean:  we  were  theri 
£Eur  from  thinking  that  these  fleets  were  to  return  into 
the  ocean ;  or,  that  the  expedition  to  Egypt  being  com- 
pletely abandoned,  should  become  a  head  of  accusaitiioii 
against  those- by  whom  it  had  been  decreed. 

"  I  join  to  this  Letter  copies  of  my  correspondence 
with  the  Grand  Vizier,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  my  pleni- 
potentiaries, as  also  all  the  official  Notes  on  either  side. 
I  subjoin  also  a  copy  of  the  Report  which  was  made  re* 
apecting  the  capture  of  El-Arisch. 

*'  The  French  army,  in  fine,  during  its  stay  in  Bgypt, 
has  engraven  in  the  recollection  of  the  natives  the  me- 
mory of  its  victories,  of  the  equity  and  moderation  with 
which  we  governed  them,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  force 
md  power  of  the  nation,  of  which  this  army  makes  a  part. 
The  French  name  will  long  be  respected,  not  only  in  this 
Iprovince  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
JEast««n-I  reckon  on  being  in  France,  with  the  army,  by 
the  middle  of  June,  at  the  latest. 

*'  Health  and  respect, 

(Signed)  ♦•  Klebkr.?' 


A  J 
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CONVENTION 

On  the  Evacuation  of  Egypt  between  Gln£ral  D£;sAfx 
and  Citizen  PoUssielgue,  Admimstrator  of  the 
Financei,  on  the  one  Part;  and  their  Excellencict 
MusTAPHA  Raschid  Effendi,  and  MOstapha 
Ratsichb,  Plenepvtentidrm  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
0n  the  other  Part. 

*     •      • 

^'  The  French  army  ia  Egypt,  wlsbiog  to  shew  its 
desire  to  stop  the  effusion  of  bloody  uid  to  put  aa  end  to 
the  unfortunate  dispute  between  the  French  Republic  and 
the  Sublime  Porte,  agree  to  evacuate  Egypt,  according 
to  the  terms  of  tixc  present  Conventioti,  and  in  the  hope 
that  this  conce&sion  will^open  the  way  to  a  general  peace 
in  Europe,        ,  . 

1*  '^  The  French  army  to  retire,  with  its  arms,  haggage, 
and  effects,  to  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  Aboukir,  there 
to  embai'k  for  France,  in  vessels  to  be  provided  by^e 
Sublime  Porte. 

2.  ^'  An  armistice  of  three  months  to  take  place  from 
the  date  of  the  present  Convention. 

3.  ^'  Commissaries  to  be  appointed  on  eitlier  side  to 
superintend  the  embarkation  ;  and  if  any  dispute  shall 
arise,  it  is  to  be  decided  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  according 
to  the  maritime  laws  of  England. 

4.  '^  1  he  French  army  are  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
evacuate  all  the  forts  in  their  possession,  leaving  them  in 
their  present  state.      They  are   however  to  retain  the 
Western  bank  of  the  Nile  until  after  the  evacuation  of 
Cairo. 

a 

5.  "  Cairo  to  be  evacuated  wirhin  forty-five  days. 

6.  "  The  French  troops  not  to  be  molested  in  their 
persons,  goods,  or  honour,  during  their  retreat. 

7.  '*  The  French  and  Turkish  troops  to  be  stationed 
at  such  a  distance  fpm  each  other  as  jto  prevent  any  ren- 
contre. 
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8.  ''  The  persons  held  in  coafiaeinenty  on  either  side^" 
o  be  immediately  set  at  large. 

9.  "  The  goods  and  property  taken  on  each  side  to  be 
restored, 

10.  "  No  inhabitant  of  Egypt  to  be  molested  for  any 
atlhereuce  to  the  French,  dfier  ihcir  departure. 

11.  "  Passports  shall  be  given  from  the  Porte,  and  its 
Allies,  Great  Britain  and  Rus^a,  to  ensure  the  safe  return 
of  the  French  army. 

13.  "  The  French  army  pledges  itself  to  commit  no 
hostility  on  its  way. homeward,  and  not  to  touch  at  any 
port  befote  their  arrival  in  France,  except  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. 

13«  "  If  any  French  vessels  shall  arrive  during  the 
truce,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  return  with  passports,  after 
taking  in  water  and  provisions. 

14.  **  General  Kleber  is  allowed  to  send  off  an  advice* 
boat  to  inform  the  French  Government  of  the  present 
Convention. 

15.  *'  Subsistence  to  be  furnished  to  the  French  army 
during  its  stay  and  for  its  voyage, 

17.  "  The  French  army  is  not  to  raise  any  further  con- 
tributions; it  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  leave  the  cattle  and 
Ynagazines,  cannon,  &p.  which  are  to  be  valued  by  Turkish 
commissaries,  and  by  the  Commander  of  the  British  forces* 
If  these  should  not  amount  to  the  sum  of  3,000  purses,  at 
which  the  maintenance  and  embarkation  of  the  French 
'troops  are  estimated,  the  remainder  shall  be  advanced  by 
the  Porte,  by  way  of  loan. 

17*  *'  Advances  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
French  army  for  their  subsistence. 

18.  "  The  contributions  received  by  the  French,  after 
the  date  of  this  Convention,  to  be  deducted  from  this 
allowance. 

19.  "  The  French  transport  vessels  to  be  at  libierty  dur- 
ing the  truce  to  navigate  the  coasts  of  Egypt. 

SO.  ^  To  prevent  any  dangers  from  the  plague,  no  per- 
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ntn  supposed  to  be  infected  with  that  distemper  is  allowed 
to  be  embarked,  but  is  to  remaia  under  the  care  of  French 
surgeons. 

fil.  "  Any  difficulty  which  may  arise  to  be  settled  by 
commissaries  appointed  on  each  side. 

22.  ''  This  Convention  to  be  ratified  within  eight  days* 

(Signed) 
Desaix.    '        MusTAPHA  Rasched  Effendi. 
PoussiELGUE.       Mustapua  Rassiche  Effemdi. 

Kleber,  Commander  in  Chiefs  to  the  Divan  of  Cai&0| 
and  to  those  of  the  different  Provinces  of  Egypt. 

*'  Head-quarters,  Salahicb,  March  6« 
''You  have  for  along  time  known  the  constant  resoluiion 
of  the  French  nation  to  preserve  its  ancient  relations  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  My  illustrious  predecessor,  Gene^ 
rai  Buonaparte,  has  often  declared  it  to  you  sTnce  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  have  induced  us  to  visit  this 
country:  he  neglected  no  measure  to  dissipate  the  ap- 
prehensions which  had  been  infused  into  the  Portej  led 
as  it  was  to  conclude  an  alliance  equally  contrary  to  its 
interests  and  ours.  The  explanations  sent  by  him  to  the 
Court  of  Constanople  failed  in  re-establishing  so  desirable 
an  union ;  and  the  march  of  the  Grand  Vizier  against 
Damas  having  opened  a  more  direct  mode  of  communica- 
tion, he  opened  negotiations,  and  confided  to  me  the 
task  of  terminating  them,  at  the  moment  when  affairs  of 
superior  interest  obliged  him  to  return  to  Europe.  I  have 
this  day  concluded  them,  and  restore  this  country  to  the 
possession  of  our  ancient  ally.  The  re- establishment  of 
the  commerce  of  Egypt  will  be  the  first  effect  of  the 
measure:  the  treaty  shall  be  the  first  clause  of  a  peace, 
which  is  become  necessary  to  the  nations  of  the  West. 

"  The  principles  according  to  which  we  have  governed 
Egypt  are  sufficiently  known  to  you.  We  have  main- 
tained and  respected  your  religion,  your  laws,  your  cus- 
toms, and  the  enjoyrtlent  of  your  property :  we  do  not 


leave  among  you  the  remembrance  of  any  violence:  ii 
was  to  you  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  were  particu- 
larly intrusted ;  you  have  been  placed  between  the  French 
and  them  that  no  injury  might  be  done  to  the  ancient 
usages  of  the  country.  To  the  wisdom  of  my  Predeces- 
sor have  you  been  indebted  for  those  regulations^  and  I 
have  been  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  them  : 
the  zeal  with  which  you  filled  such  honourable  duties  en- 
titles you  to  the  approbation  of  all  just  men,  and  to  the 
special  protection  of  the  government  which  is  on  the 
point  of  succeedmg  us.  The  people  of  Egypt,  directed 
"by  your  counsels^  have  submitted  to  the  established  au- 
thority: the  concord  which  has  existed  between  them 
and  us  is  the  effect  and  the  reward  of  your  different 
labours:  I  trust  that  this  harmony  will  be  uninterrupted 
until  the  complete  execution  of  the  treaty.  Should  un- 
foreseen disorders  lead  to  the  breach  of  it,  I  would  be  com- 
'^lled  to  suppress  them  by  the  force  of  arms. 

(Signed)  **  Kleber." 

EXTRACT 
Of  the  Rtport  of  the  Captain  of  Grenadiers  of  the  ISth 
Deaii'l/rigadt,  respecting  what  passed  at  the  Fortress  of 
Et-Jrisch. 

'^  On  the  21st  of  December  the  Turkish  army  appeared 
before  and  invested  the  fortress  of  El* Arisch:  the  trenches 
were  opened  the  same  night,  and  a  battery  of  mortars 
played  upon  the  place.  On  the  SSrd  a  considerable 
number  of  the  scjdiers  in  garrison  talked  of  surrendering ; 
and  a  petition,  signed  by  eighty  soldiers,  was  delivered 
.to  Cazot,  chief  of  battalion ;  stating,  that  the  garrison 
would  no  longer  fight,  and  ordering  him  to  surrender  the 
fortress. 

"  The  next  day  the  Commander  assembled  the  garri- 
son, and  desired  that  those  who  were  cowardly  enough 
Ao  talk  of  aucreqdering  might  (jnit  the  place  and  join  the 
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enemv,  but  that  he  and  the  officer*  irere  determined  to 
hold  out.    The  Turks  having  made  some  advances  od  the 
28th,  Captain  Feray  was  oroered  to  make  a  sally,  at  the 
head  of  the  grenadiers,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them 
back  ;  but  the  grenadiers  refused   to  follow  hi  in,  except 
three  men  :  he  wns^  therefore^  compeiied  to  retreat ;  and, 
as  he  returned,  a  pnrl  of  the  garrison  had  taken  doivn  the 
French  standard  over  the  gate;  the  artillery  ceased  firiogi 
and  white  standards  were  hoisted.     Every  attempt  was 
made  to  induce   the  soldiers  to  do  their  dutv.  but  all  ia 
vain ;  the  cowards  even  invited  the  Turks,  from  the  ram- 
part, to  enter  the  place  !     Tiie  whole  Turkish  army,  bone 
and  foot,  drew  near  in  a  short  time,  and  the  soldiers  let 
down  cords  to  assist  the  Turks  in  oioimtiDg;,!    A  sallyport 
vras,at  length,  opened, (it  is  not  known  by  wRatmeans)and 
the  fort  was  in  an  instant  filled  with  Turks,  wbo  disarmed 
the  garrison,  nud  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  very  persons 
who   had  furnished  them  v  ith  the  cords  to  ascend  tlie 
walls !     The  Commander,  Cazot,  however,  fortunately, 
succeeded  in  making  a  capitulation  with  Selim  Mnstapba 
Pacha,   and   an    English  oilicer,   who   had  entered   the 
place;  and  it  was  regulated,  that  tlie garrison  should  lay 
down  their  arms  and  continue  prisoners  of  war.     It  was 
impossible  to  restore  order  amon<;  the  Turks.  The  French 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  I'urkish  and  English  offi* 
cers  were  conducted  to  the  camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier; 
and  the  others,  incited  to  defend  themselves,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  whose  heads  had  been  cut  off,  fought  the 
Turks  for  half  an  hour  longer.     Captain   Feray  had  but 
just  entered  the  camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier  when  the  pow- 
der magazine  blew  up:  the  French  nearest  to  the  spot, 
after  the   explision,  were  put  to  death   by  ilie  Turks. 
Among  the  number  of  those  whose  heads  were  cut  oif  was 
the  chief  of  battalion,  Gumdpere. 

"  On  the  morning  of  that  fatal  day  the  greater  part  of 
the  garrison  had  drank  a  great  quantity  of  braudy.;  but 
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previously  to  it  we  bad  only  lost  seven  or  eight  men  ia 
killed  and  wounded. 

"  Two  hundr-ed  and  sixteen  men.  Including  fourteeu 
officers,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  conducted  to  Goya. 

(Signed)        "  FERAY,** 

*'  Dated  at  the  camp  near  Salahich,  January  17." 

Thus  the  Consul  saw  the  termina.iqn  of  a  project, 
which  contemplated  the  vast  schemes  of  overturning  the 
Eastern  power  of  Britain,  and  of  uniting  the  two  seas; 
"but  he  consoled  himself  for  the  failure  against  Britain, 
by  the  consideration  of  his  having  overturned  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  and,  if  he  could  not  unite  the  seas, 
be  would  do  much  better,  by  indentifying  the  House  of 
Buonapart^  with  the  fate  of  the  French  nation. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  General  Kleber*8 
dispatches,  that  General  Desaix,  Citizen  Poussielgue,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  of  the  Army  of  Egypt, 
reached  Leghorn,  in  a  neutral  ship,  on  their  way  to 
France.  The  letters  of  General  Desaix  put  an  end  to  all 
bopes  that  had  been  entertained  at  Paris,  of  co-operation 
from  the  Army  of  Egypt ;  for  the  English  Admiral,  Lord 
I^eith,  refused  to  ratify  tl.e  treaty,  having  received  in- 
structions from  his  "rovernment  to  that  effect,  when  it 
was  learaed,  by  the  Intercepted  Letters ;pf  Buonaparte, 
tbat  the  French  designed  to  take  the  i)enefit  oY  such  a 
treaty. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  historian  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  an  event  of  this  sort  without  appearing  to 
divest  himself  of  that  attribute  of  Impartiality  for  which 
this  work  ouyht  to  be  characterized.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  the  French  should  complain  of  any  obstacle 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  treaty  in  the  moment  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  executed;  and  it,  consequently,  hap- 
pened, that  all  the  comniDn  place  charges  of  breach  of 
faith,  and  forfeiture  of  national  honour,  were,  by  the 
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French  papers,  brougt  against  the  British  Government 
upon  the  occasion.  Whether  tbo^e  charges  ivere  all 
founded  or  nol,  posterity  will^  probably,  be  better  able  to 
judge,  than  we  can  be,  in  an  age  when  most  of  ourd&crsU 
ons  are  guided  by  our  attachment  or  aversion  to  the  res- 
pective parties,  rather  than  by  the  unsophisticated  evi« 
dence  of  fact. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  British  parliament 
by  one  of  its  own  members,  and  underwent  many  long' 
discussions  :  the  principal  ground  taken  by  those  in  op- 
position to  Government  was  the  inviolability  of  treaties. 
The  Ministry  answered,  that  they  had  not  authorised  the 
signing  any  treaty,  and,  therefore,  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  ratify  the  act  of  an  officer  who  had  assumed* 
jpower  with  which  he  was  not  invested  by  bis  Govern* 
ment.  By  the  French  it  was  contended,  that  Gerieial^ 
Kleber  had  not  regarded  Sir  Sidney  Smith  as  a  mere 
military  man,  he  having  been  at  Constantinople  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity. 

The  petulance  of  the  French   Government  and   tki^j 
irritability  of  the   English    gave   the   transaction   muchT 
more  the  character  of  a  quibble  than   a  dispute;  and,  T 
perhaps,  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  determine  on  which 
side  the  justice  lay.     There  can,  however,  be  little  pre-; 
sumption  in  affirming,   that  a  government  which  sufie^j 
its  officers  to  be  so  ignorant  of  its  dispositions,  as  to  be^ 
incapable  of  acting  in  circumstances  evidently  connected^ 
with  the  performance  of  their  duties  (be  its  sense  of  pro- 
priet}'  and  justice  what  it  may)  is  destitute  of  that  sense 
of  prudence  and  sound  policy  which  is  essential  to  a  wise 
goverixment. 

Beside  the  rupture  of  the  treaty,  a  measure  highly  of- 
fensive in  Itself,  it  was  done  in  a  manner  (if  the  French 
accounts  are  to  be  credited)  that  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  an  insolent  aggression,  unworthy  of  the  nation  in  who^e 
name  it  was  committed.    After  Lord  Keith  had  sent 
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iieral  Dcsalx  to  the  Lazarelto  (the  French  accounts  sajr) 
he  descended  so  far  as  to  affront  him,  by  proposing  to 
allow  him  it  71  pfuce  per  day  for  his  keep !  that  being  the 
sum  allowed  to  the  French  soldiers  taken  prisoners :  antj^ 
caused  it  to  be  observed  to  him,  ironically,  *'  1  hat  the 
^quality  proclaimed  in  France  did  not  admit  of  his  being 
better  treated  than  they  were."  If  Lord  Keith  did  so, 
he  must  be  execrated  by  every  man  of  honour;  and  he 
ought  to  be  despised  by  every  Englishman^  who  feels  his 
natioDal  pride  wounded  whenever  he  hears  a  foreigner  ex- 
claiiQ  against  the  insolence  and  brutality  of  the  naval  otfi* 
cers  of  his  country.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  pointed  repartee 
of  Desaix  to  the  sarcasm  alluded  to,  animadverted  so 
severely  upon  the  English  Admiral,  that  the  translator  of 
a  biographical  notice  of  the  General,  excused  himself 
from  putting  it  into  English  language,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  J/abeas  Corpus  Act  was  then  suspended. 

The  Court  of  Sc.  James's,  afterwards,  saw  reason  to 
confirm  the  engagements  entered  into  by  Sir  Sidney 
SI^itb  ;  General  Desaix  and  the  other  officers  were,  there- 
fore, allowed  to  proceed  to  France:  but  the  ratification 
did  not  reach  Egypt  till  General  Kleber  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  previous  instructions  to  Lord  Keith: 
and  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  returning,  once 
again,  to  trace  the  devastations  and  miseries  of  war  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

Whilst  Buonaparte  was  exerting  every  nerve  to  estab- 
lifh  his  power  and  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
£urope,  a  domestic  conspiracy  had  nearly  put  an  end 
to  his  career;  it  was  composed  of  Jacobins,  Royalists, 
and  Moderates;  men  of  ruined  fortunes  and  disap- 
pointed ambition,  who  united  in  one  common  project  of 
anarchy,  for  the  sake  of  pillage  or  promotion  :  they  were 
animated  with  no  patriotic  desire  to  free  their. country 
from  slavery,  for  Buonaparte  had  not  proved  himself  a 
greijiter  tyrant  than  liis  predecessors;  but  though  their 
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sclieme  failed,  it  gave  him  a  pretence  to  assntne  powers 
trhich  were  dangerous  to  public  and  individual  liberty, 
i(nd  shewed  the  first  glimpse  bf^that  return  of  arbitrary 
jlbwer,  which  was  never  exceeded  under  the  m«inarchy. 

The  first  circumstance  which  testified  the  disposition 
of  Buonaparte  to  govern  by  his  own  will  was,  a  law  which 
he  caused  to  be  passed  in  the  two  legislative   councils^ 
for  the  creation  ot  a  special  criminal  tribunal;  suspend- 
ing the  trial  by  jury,  and  enabling  the  judges  to  pro- 
nounce summarily   on   all  offences  affecting  the  safety 
of  the  state,  or  in  any  measure  violating  the  social  com- 
pact;  a  latitude  of  expression  which  put  the  life  of  every 
man  in  danger:  the  judges  were  partly  civil  and  partly 
military,  and  were  permitted  to  decide  merely  on' written 
evidence      The  pretended  object' of  the  law   was,  to  re- 
press the  numeroi4s  crimes  which  had  been  committed  on 
the  highways,  and  various  other  places,  by  a  set  of  loose 
people,  the  impure  dregs  of  the  Revolution  and  the  war, 
who,  without  employment  or  fixed  residence,  were  con- 
tinually  preying  upon  the  rest  of  society;    but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  these  were  not  the  only  people  itit ended 
to  be  struck  by  the  law;  it  aimed  at  the  Emigrants,  and 
all  those  who  might  be  supposed  capable  of  attempting 
the  life  of  the  First  fJonsul;  and  as  such,  gave'an  arbi- 
trary, unlimited,  and  dangerous  power  to  his  creatures 
in  every  department.     The  law  met  with  considerable 
opposition  in  the  Tribunate,  and  was  carried  only  by  a 
majority  of  eight,   out  of  ninety  members  who   voted. 
The  precedent  of  such  an  attack  upon  the  Constitution 
was  fatal,  and  whert^ver  there  are  certain  principles  estab- 
lished as  the  guarantee  of  liberty,  they  should  be  guard-*^ 
cd  with  the  utmost  jealousy;  for  the  first  inroad  may 
considered  as  breaking  down  the  whole*    The  greates^^^ 
evil  of  this  proceeding  was,    its  being   sanctioned  b^ 
a  decree  of  the  Councils;  for  when  injustice  it  commi^ 
ted  by  the  sole  will  of  an  individual,  it  may  be  remedii 
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when  that  Individital  is  temovetl,  and  the  glaring  atrocity 
of  his  conduct  makes  a  general  impression.     The  most 
insidious  attack  upon  liberiy  is  that  which  is  conducted 
by   regular    forms;    and    tlie    most    dangerous    kmd   of 
tyranny  is  that  which  is  estabHshed  by  law:  bui  Buona* 
parte  soon   relieved  himself  from  all  legal  formality  ;  yet 
hisaclvancres  to  supreme  power,  with  all  the  state  and 
dignity  which  attend   it,   were   slow   and   regular;    the 
tricks  and   trappings  of  state  were  assumed  first  to  see 
how  they  would  be  received;  the  etiquette  of  a  courtf 
theesrabhshment  of  a  levee,  of  drawing-rooms,  and  all 
the  pompous  ceremonials  of  monarchy,  were  seeii  ingly 
well  relished  by  the  Parisians,  ^vh6  had  not  yet  lost  all 
their  affection    for   royalty;    the    appellation   of  female 
citizen    was  abolished,   and   the   antient  feudal  title  of 
Madame  was  restored ;  and  though  the  name  of  citizen, 
as   founded   on    political  equality,   could    not  be  easily 
dispensed  with  by  a  people  enamoured  of  their  late  Re- 
volution, yet  the  term  Monsieur  w^as  allowed  to  be  used 
at  pleasure:  all  these  things  seemed  to  indicate  pretty 
strongly,  that  Buonaparte  wished  to  banish  the  remeni» 
bj^ance   of  that    Revolution    which    had   given   him   hi« 
*  place,  and   to  be  thought   to  possess  an  authority  long 
established.     The  encrease  of  the  Consular  Guard  took 
'  place  about  the  same  time  with  the  peevish  dismissal 
of  the  Councils,  and  the  re-establishment  of  religon. 

Buonaparte  had  always  effected  to  be  the  patron  of 
science  and  literature,  and  his  brother  Lucien^  was  the 
dispenser  of  his  bounty,  the  Maecenas  of  his  favors ; 
for  Lucien  too  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  a  passion 
for  literature,  and  delivered  two  or  three  welUturned 
«peecl>es,  which  gained  him  the  praise  of  taste  and  liber- 
ality. Tyrants  do  well  to  purchase  the  praises  of  men 
of  letters,  that  they  may  make  a  decent  figure  with 
posterity;  and  the  Buonapartes  were  extremly  fortu- 
nate in  having  to  treat  with  an  obsequious  generation. 
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whose  Tirtues  and  talents  were  n^  rated  above  the  price 
of  their  pitiful  boons. 

The  paltry  pension  of  an  hundred  a  year,  granted  by 
the  government  to  the  virtuous  St.  Lam  her  t> — mined 
by  the  I^^volution,  and  eighty  years  of  age,  was  a  poor 
fecompense  for  his  philosophy  and  poetry!  yet  when 
governments  plead  poverty,  as  the  minister  Lucien  did 
in  his  letter  to  the  aged  Marquis,  they  only  mean  it  as 
an  excuse  for  their  profligacy  and  neglect  of  merit,  un- 
less they  design  to  shew  that  they  expect  every  sort  of 
service  at  their  own  price« 

Among  the  many  other  schemes  to  entrap  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation,  and  make  them  believe  that  Buo- 
9aparle  was  sincerely  interested  in  the  public  welfare, 
was  the  method  adopted  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  country ;  for  this  purpose  he  com- 
menced a  correspondence  with  the  different  Prefects  of 
J)epartments,  with  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  Society 
€>f  Agriculture,  and  Class  of  Sciences  belonging  to  the 
Public  Institute,  for  tiie  sake  of  obtaining  a  statistical 
account  of  the  country;  all  this  had  the  effect  of  impos- 
ing upon  the  public;  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  Lucien 
had  neither  steadines  of  disposition,  strength  of  mind, 
nor  virtuous  principle  sufHcient  to  pursue  such  an  under- 
taking, and  bring  it  to'maturity;  he  is  a  man  of  lively 
talents,  but  not  possessed  of  solidity  requisite  for  so  great 
a  purpo.se,  and  neither  he  nor  the  Great  Consul  himself 
were  hearty  in  the  cause;  they  had  both  adopted  the 
cantof  philosophy,  without  embracing  its  principles;  and 
their  only  object  was,  to  delude  the  people  with  an  idea 
of  their  being  actuated  by  patriotic  motives.  This  will 
Le  a  sufHcient  key  to  all  Buonaparte's  schemes  of  public 
good:  he  knows  that  this  is  an  age  in  which  men  talk 
much  about  it,  but  that  very  few  actually  intend  it;  and 
he  has  no  further  view  himself  than  to  fall  in  with  the 
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temper  of  the  times,  in  order  to  gain  himself  as  much  po- 
pularity as  may  be  requisite  for  the  support  of  his  power. 
The  French  philosophers  have  written  much  to  prove, 
that  the  belief  of  religion  was  iiot  essential  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue :  and,  it  has  happened,  that  Buonaparte, 
whilst  monopolizing  all  the  military  glory  of  the  world, 
has  so  far  plucked  the  laurels  from  the  brows  of  those 
philosophers,  as  to  have  proved  that  the  virtue  of  their 
disciples  does  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  Christians. 
How  miserably  disappointed  were  all  those  who  looked 
forward  to  the  vision  of  Condorcet,  when  "  the  incquali- 
ty  of  nations  and  societies  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  man 
was  to  approach  perfection!  "  Could  that  Philosopher 
have  visited  this  earth  again,  he  might  have  found,  in  his 
own  France,  a  country  where  nature  seemed  to  have  con- 
demned the  inhabitants  never  to  enjoy  liberty,  and  never 
to  exercise  their  reason/* 
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Jlorql  MffecU  of  Buonaparte's   Elevation  to  the  (jovtrn- 

ment  of  France. 

J?^  O  event  had  occurred,  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  French 
Revolution,  that  led  to  consequences  more  important  in 
their  nature  or  more  exte^isive  in  their  effects  than  Buo^ 
napart6*s  Usurpation.  The  principles  of  republicanism 
were  now  subdued  and  the  rights  of  man  no  longer  as* 
serted  in  France — not  in  that  France,  which,  for  eight 
long  years,  had  held  the  dagger  to  the  breast  of  every  one 
who  had  ventured  to  doubt  the  political  equality  of  man, 
and  which  had  traced  the  source  ot  every  vice  in  the 
catalogue  of  moral  depravity  up  to  the.  one  single  act  of 
acknowledging  any  individual  capa ble  oj  exercising  ike 
sovereign  authority!  Such  a  change  could  not  fail  to 
astonish  Europe;  and  posterity  will  not  be  surprised  that 
it  produced  results  much  more  extensive  than  were  im- 
mediatrlv  observed. 

Among  the  most  obvious  of  those  effects  was  an  almost 
universal  paialysis  of  political  opinion,  which,  insensibly, 
led  all  the  parties  in  the  different  countries  of  the  civihzed 
world  into  an  endless  variety  of  inconsistencies,  for  which 
thev  could  not  themselves  account. 

This  sentimental  revolution  led  to  a  confirmed  apathy 
in  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
even  Italy  itself,  in  a  certain  degree,  although  the -war 
was  still  raging  in  that  country  and  occupied  its  unrelieved 
attention.  America  and  England  were  the  only  nations 
that  retained  the  semblance  of  regard  for  political  truth 
and  there  the  spirit  of  inconsistency  continumg  to  operate, 
was  more  apparent. 

From  the  completion  of  th^  first  revolution  in  Fiance 
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Uie  political  parties  of  Europe  might  have  been  classed 
under  six  descriptions : 

First.'-^Tiiose  who,  from  personal  attachments  to  the 
reigning  governors,  were  determined  to  support  their 
several  systems,  with  all  their  corruptions  unreformed  r 

Secondly.— Those  who  would  have  been  willing  to  cor- 
rfect  the  abuses,  if  they  could  have  preserved  the  reformed 
systems  in  the  hands  of  the  reigning  governors,  to  whom 
they  also  were  personally  attached  : 

Thirdly. — Those,  who,  from  personal  resentment  against 
thq  reigning  governors,  were  desiraus  of  magnifying  the 
abuses  of  their  administration  for  the  mere  gratificatioa 
pf  their  own  malice,  and  not  from  any  dislike  to  the  abuses 
themselves: 

fourthly. — Those,  who,  without  either  attachipents  or 
resentments,  had  resolveed  to  get  abuses  reformed,  be 
the  consequences  to  the  reigning  governors  what  thy 
might: 

Fifthly. — Those,  who,  from  mere  ambition,  were  always 
ready  tq  inflame  the  popular  resentment  against  the 
reigning  governors,  with  the  Yjew  of  getting  to  reign 
themselves ;  of  these,  some  would  have  reformed  governs 
ment,  and  some  would  have  usurped  without  reforming  it: 

Sixthly .-r-Tbose,  who,  from  being  prejudiced  in  favour, 
of  particular  forms  of  government,  were,  in  all  cases, 
willing  to  sacrifice  both  the  governors  and  the  governed 
to  the  establishment  of  their  own  systems. 

To  some  of  those  sects  the  great  mass  of  all  nations 
were  obliged  to  submit,  alternately,  as  they  happened  to 
succeed  ;  and  it  had  been  the  fortune  of  those  countries 
contiguous  to  France  to  be^  occasionally,  distracted  bj 
them"  all.  In  England,  where  the  power  of  the  govern* 
ment  was  sufficient  to  defy  the  censures  of  opposition, 
little  regard  had  been  paid  during  the  whole  Gallic  strug«> 
gle  to  these  distinctions  ;  but,  in  the  general,  all  persons 
who  urged  the  necessity  of  reform,  however  moderate 
their  views,  were  branded,  by  the  first  class,  with  the  most 
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bdioQft  fipithets  that  cduld  be  bestowed  updil  msiicoiitetiU 
and  leaders  of  faction^  whilst  the  violent  reformers  took  ai 
little  pains  to  discriitiinate  between  the  different  motives 
that  induced  tbeilr  contemporaries  to  dissent  from  theif 
projects,  so  that  they  saw  nothing  but  the  most  base  and 
corrupted  sat^Hite  of  tyranny  in  every  one  who  would 
have  been  'contented  to  have  had  the  state  reformed 
through  any  other  medium  than  their  revolution. 

Many  of  those  persons  bad  supposed  that  the  success 
Jof  the  French  arms  Was  favourable  to  their  views,  and 
they  had  constantly  wheellsd  about  from  change  to  chang€ 
with  every  new  form  which  the  administrative  authority 
of  that  Country  had  assumed,  because,  in  the  language  of 
the  several. proc]amations>  upon  which  those  fleeting  go« 
iremments  were  founded,  it  wad  always  stated  that  they 
ifrerfe  to  extend  the  victories  6f  France. 

I'he  liberties  of  the  people  could  not  be  prbtnoted  hf 
stich  partisatis ;  for,  like  the  builders  of  Babel,  no  one  of 
them  udrderstood  the  other.  The  Government  resorted 
to  the  artifice  of  stigmaiisting  every  friend  of  liberty  as  k 
traitor^  and  the  revolutionists  considei^ed'  no  other  quality 
than  that  of  traitor  neceis^fy  to  constitute  a  friend  of 
liberty.  Now  this  vice,  which  the  British  Government 
was  perpetuidly  cdmplaitiing  of,  was  in*  reality  its  best 
security:  for  thfe  English  revolutionists  formed  all  their 
ideas  of  liberty  according  to  the  last  trench  diefinition, 
and  thence  acquired  such  a  habit  of  relying  upon  French 
aid)  that  they  never  imagined  tliemselves  capable  of  the 
least  exertions ;  and  so  long  as  the  ministers  could  keep 
ti  French  army  from  their  coasts  there  WUs  nothing  that 
ought  to  have  prevented  them  sleeping  quietly  in  their 
beds» 

The  assumption  of  the  government  by  Buonaparl^ 
operated  as  a  kind  of  touchstone  upon  all  parties :  for 
his  alithority  did  not  rest  upon  any  principle  that  those 
mho  professed  their  attachment  to  liberty  had  not  ex- 
ploded ;  and,  as  far  as  regarded  mere  political  rule,  there 
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Was  riot  one  of  those  principles  which  the  British  Govertir 
tnent  and  its  friends  had  not  pointed  out  as  the  basts  of 
good  order.  It  was  evident  to  all  the  world  that  the 
British  minister  had  pursued  the  war  for  the  sole  purpose 
bf  discomfiting  Jacobinism;  and  the  First  Consul  had 
drank  So  deep  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  that  minister 
that^he  laboured  day  and  night  for  the  same  object;  and 
yet,  when  he  sued  for  that  friendship  which  kindred 
spirits  generally  bear  to  each  other,  instead  of  acknow- 
ledgmg  Buonaparte's  merits,  Mr.  Pitt  obstinately  repulsed 
him,  as  if  h^  had  really  been  the  '^  chile}  and  champion  of 
Jacobinism." 

It  was  equally  evident,,  that  all  those  who  associated  the. 
affairs  of  Fmnce  with  the  cause  of  liberty,  professed  to 
do  so,  only  because  they  supposed  that  the  success  of 
France  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  governments 
founded  upon  \\x%  choice  of  the  people,  and  acting  for 
their  good :  bpt  the  catastrophe  of  the  Legislative  Body 
of  France  had  proved  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  en- 
tirely stifled  :  they  had  seert  Buonaparte,  at  the  head  of 
his  gens-etamres  and  mamelukes,  pit^king  out  such  of  the 
Ir^presentatives  of  the  people  as  be  disliked  and  throwing 
them  into  dungeons,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  seett 
Pitt,  at  the  head  of  his  officers  of  police,  throw  their  coan>- 
trymen  into  solitary  cells,  under  the  suspension  of  the 
^Habeas  Corpus  act :  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  they  could 
hold  up  Pitt  as  an  object  of  execration  and  Buonapart6  as 
Byattern  of  imitation  ! 

Not  a  rational  effort,  not  a  rational  suggestion  in  fa- 
Vour  of  liberty  made  its  appearance  in  England  after  thit 
j>eriod ;  and,  if  ever  such  an  event  should  happen  agaid> 
it  will  not  be  till  that  listless  and  torpid  part  of  the  com*- 
inunity,  which  credulously  follows  the  unexamined  opini- 
ons of  others,  shall  become  wise  enough  to  take  the  trou^ 
ble  of  thinking  for  itself,  and  following  such  leaders  as 
fairly  explain  their  ultimate  designs  id  clear  a&d  unequi* 
Irocal  terms* ' 
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The    overthrow   of  Republicanism,  by   Buonaparte, 
placed  the  court,  the  ministers,-  the  politicians^  and  the 
people  of  £ngland,  in  a  very  different  situation  to  what 
they  were  in  before  that  event :  yet  none  possessed  dis- 
cernment  enough  to  discover  the  change  but  the  small 
circle  that  formed  the  interior  cabinet  of  St.  Jameses. 
Great  numbers  of  those  who  opposed  the.  Government, 
whether  from  good  or  bad  motives,  had  constituted  the 
imitative  mass  already  spoken  of,  who  formed  all  their 
notions  after  the  French  fashion  :  with  them  the  sovereign 
specific  for  all  the  disorders  of  mankind  was  '^  hatred  to 
kings  ;"  and  they  compounded  their  remedy  with  such  a 
.  copious  mixture  of  error,  misrepresentation  and  malevo- 
lence, that  the  Court  hardly  needed  the  recollection  of 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  House  of  Bourbon  to  teach  it 
the  necessity  of  courting  all  the  affection  and  all  ,the 
talents  that  could  be  brought  to  its  support.     The  danger 
was  now  over  :  the  whole  body  of  unprincipled  reformers, 
the  whole  generation  of  apes,  zoere  fionplused  !  Represen- 
tatives of  the   People,  Committees  of  Public  Safety,  and 
Directors  without  number,  they  conld  have  found  at  any 
time ;  but  a  First   Consul  they  were  totally  unprovided 
with ;  it  was  an  exigence  altogether  unforeseen  :  and  it 
was  evident  that  they  must  put  up  with  an  old /King  till 
they  should  find  out  a  new  Consul ! 

This  one  event  did  more  towards  confirming  the 
abuses,  known  to  exist  in  the  English  administration, 
than  all  the  arbitrary  acts  and  arbitrary  imprisonments  of 
Mr,  Pitt  and  his  colleagues;  for  it  even  divested  that  mi- 
nistry of  the  engine  by  which  it  had  maintained  its  own 
power,  and  reduced  it  to  insignificance  and  contempt, 
even  to  the  Court  itself. 

Im  Politique,  a  subject  which,  almost  at  all  times, 
affords  an  Englishman  a  substitute  for  food,  for  health, 
for  pleasure,  for  religion,  and  for  happiness,  now  became 
disgusting.     The  unprincipled  multitude  could  not  dis 
close  any  of  their  present  opinions  /without   exposing 
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themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  their  own  consciences ;  and 
the  men  of  principle  were  so  few,  that  they  were  driven: 
into  obscurity  as  idle  dreamers,  alike  obnoxious  to  the 
deceivers  and  the  deceived.  The  clamours  of  seven  years, 
which  had  kept  the  country  in  constant  agitation,  had 
now  evaporated,  without  one  point  having  been  gained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  whilst  their  burdens  were 
increased  double;  and,  what  was  inconceivably  worse, 
they  had  become  so  corrupted  in  mind  that  a  new  gene- 
ration became  necessary  before  any  amendment  could  be 
hoped  for. 

The  iiational  character  was  changed,  and  the  old  Eng- 
Iigh  hospitality,  that  yet  displayed  its  smiling  face  iix 
1793,  was  superseded  by  gaunt  frugality  and  care ;  which 
treated  generosity,  in  all  its  visits,  as  an  im.pertinent  in- 
terloper, and  taught  both  rich  and  poor,  the  Jew  as  well 
as  the  Christian,  the  Philosopher  as  the  Atheist,  to  unite 
in  tormenting  each  other  by  the  magical  effect  of — Love 
THYSELF — preserve  thyself — take  care  of  thyself. 

The  virtuous  love  of  country  was  reduced  to  as  low  an 
ebb  in  England  as  in  any  despotism  in  Europe,  and  a  sor- 
did spirit  of  party  had  usurped  its  place :  few  persons 
were  t^^^be  found  whose  views  remained  sufficiently  liberal 
to  contemplate  the  welfare  pf  all  classes  equally.  An 
anxiety  to  commit  reprisals  upon  each  other  was  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  that  distracted  every  breast,  politically  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  patriot  struggle  of  Aoa;  miicA  was  changed 
into  how  little  each  should  do  for  his  country. 

The  issue  of  the  French  Revolution  had  shewn,  as  far 
as  it  had  gone,  that  a  corrupt  people  were  incapable  of 
producing  a  pure  government ;  and  the  argument  was  as 
applicable  to  the  people  of  England  as  to  the  people  of 
France;  for  those  who  approved  of  the  French  excesses 
would  l^ave  committed  them  themselves,  if  they  had  had 
the  same  opportunity,  and  would  have  bowed  their  necks 
to  a  military  tyrant  in  their  own  country  as  readily  as 
tbey  admired  ^o^  in  another.    Bat  none  of  the  British 
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patriots  bad  patriotism  enough  to^remonstrHte  with  their 
countrymen  for  this  pro6igacy ;  if,  therefore,  any  of  the 
political  wrestlers  of  England,  wboeirtered  upon  the  igth 
century,  contend  for  principles  more  important  than  tht 
difference  between  ^  King  and  a  Consul,  those  principles 
are  wholly  concealed,  and  the  wise  reformers  have  not 
advanced  Ovo  ideas  before  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
who  were  '^  caught  napping"  at  St.  Cloud. 

This  .abandonment  of  principle,  on  the  part  of  tbc_ Eng- 
lish reformers,  surprised  Buonaparte  as  much  as  did  the 
personal  enmity  that  the  Pittites  seemed  to  entertain  a* 
gainst  him.    The  press  of  France  had  long  been  rendered 
incapable  of  speaking  any  sentiment  but  that  of  the  go- 
vernment; and   the  onl}^  appearance  of.  free  discussioli 
that  was  preserved  in  Europe  was  by  means  of  some  oo« 
casio!]al  journals  in  Holland,  and  the  gazettes  supported 
by  the  English  reformers.     To  those  of  Holland  he  paid 
QO  regard ;  because,  as  he  kept  a  constant  supply  of  troops 
in  that  country,  he  could  as  easily  Bastile  their  authors 
and  primers  as  he  could  those  of  France :  to  the  firmness 
and  consistency  of  '^  Burke^s  eighty  thousand  incorrigi- 
bles"  he  looked  with  more  dread.     He  had  figured  to 
himself  a  club  at  Hamburgh,  consisting  of  English,  Irish, 
and   French   Jacobins,  united   to  fulminate  anathemas 
against  an  armed  despotism,  and  to  remind  the  French, 
that,  **  for  a  nation  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  that  she  wills 
it«''    He  had  expected  that  his  own  authority,  joined  to 
that  of  the  Pitt  ministry,  would  have  been  necessary  to 
subdue  an  obstinate  and  stiff-necked  race,  equally  obnoxi- 
ous and  troublesome  to  both :  but  when  he  found  that  the 
Pittites  were  so  ill  acquainted  with  their  own  interests 
that  they  would  hazard  the  restoration  of  the  Republic 
rather  than  make  peace  with  his  Despotism,  he  conceived 
too  contemptible  nn  opinioB  of  them  to  care  whether  he 
concluded  peace  with  them  or  not:  and,  when  he  saw 
the  reformers  filing  off  to  his  Monarchy  as  complaisantly 
as  if  he  had  b^n  chosen  by  uai  Vf^rsal  3uffrage,  he  regarded 
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them  as  «  mere  grambliDg  faction,  whose  best. princi* 
'ples  were  their  personal  resentments,  for  the  gratification 
of  which  they  would  readilj  follow  any  adventurer;  and 
he  saw  that  they  might,  one  day^  become  the  humble  in<^ 
stramentSy  in  his  hands,  of  promoting.his  fimbitious  views 
upon  their  own  country. 

There  is  no  example  of  baseness  in  the  annals  of  mant 
Icihd  equal  to  th«  conduct  of  a  collection  of  reformers  at 
Paris,  who  had  abjured  their  severs^!  countries  on  account : 
of  a  congeniality  of  sentiment  that  they  expected  to  find  :• 
in  France.    No  necessity  whatever  had  called  upon  them* 
to  exile  themselves :  it  was  the  delicacy  of  their  seaiw: 
meats  fvlone  which  rendered  them' incapable  of  submitting 
to*  the  authorities  under  which  they  were  born,  becauae 
they  had  exercised  no  voice  in  their  election.    Fret^domi'  *  . 
they  pretended,  was  to  be  found  under  the  republioam 
i6tixk  ot  government  alone:  tp  support  thi^  form,  they 
fftught,  that  every  Illation  of  life  was  to  be  dissolved  ap4: 
every  social  tie  abatidoned  ;  yet  the  General,  at  the^  head 
df  his  grenadiers,    bad    no   sooner  proclaimed  himaetf 
CMef  of  their  a<)opted  country,  thljcn  they  •  obsequiously  ac^^ 
^li^Iedged  ai  thcAr  sovereign^  a  man,  whom  they  had,  a 
'  ftr^dayi  beibre^ftimiiiarly  addressed  as  theirJfelloW'Oiti* 
i^i^,'md  who'had' d<^ne  more  than  almoiit  any  oth»'  persoii 
to'^Muade  the^b'  that  they  6ught  never  to  submit  tp  tb«i 
aotiercigiH'dle'! ''••■'  ••■  •^••■;    o;  ....  •■.)  i.  ::;-.- 

-*  Amonjg' those  :apo!3tate&  ip^er^  >  Qejim^ns,  ttia1ians> 
Swedes,  Poles,  H(»llanKl6f^  Englishmen,  Irisbtnenji  aod^ 
Americafns;  all  the  disciples  0f  ^*  equality  and  the  rij^ts 
of  man,"  who,  with  their  preft|d«ti4yPainft;:aij  thf^ir^head} 
Akulked  into^apustlIaiiittiotis:ohsdU¥ily;  arid  nevenr  master'- 
led  courage '^(lough  to  tell'|thi»i'woitd  wl]iclth^0<er!bot  k 
i6oght  to  think  itself  sufhciently):0Mnpeidsa!taed,^  foii  tei 
^ars  6f  warfare' Md '  th^  MbM^-of -twiik  iDibion8.o£'it$  • 
tnbabitants,'  by  having'  0<MHindddiJBui0dHpaart6jin!lia^4)f 
«'Bott|rbon{^        •        .  *:        r'    ^ 
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The  people  of  Englaad,  who^  like  all  other*  nations, 
must  of  necessity  be  influenced  by  the  French  Revoln-  • 
tion,  never  perceived  that  they  were  affected  by  it  in  a 
different  way;    but,  placed,  in  different  circumstancesji 
and  owing  to  their  own  senseless  stupidity,  are  very 
likely  to  lose  all  the  advantages  that  their  peculiar  situa- 
lion  might  afford  them.   'During  the  continuance  of-tbe 
Republic  the  English  reformers,  or  pretended  reformers; 
assisted  the  press  in  some  attempts  to  diffuse  useful  truths 
and  general  principles  without  consulting  individuals  in- 
terests;. but»  after  the  assumption  of  the  Consulate,  those 
poltroons  found  it  unfashionable  to  profess  their  senti* 
mehtSyand  tbey  would  not, support  on0. newspaper  that 
should  lissert  the  rights  of  the  people  I  piincipleis  wei]B 
forgotten   and   persons   alone  held   vp  to  observation.; 
Parties  that  proffessed  themselves  the  friend^pf  Govern^ 
ment,  with  all  its  corruptious  and  abiis!^,  rallied  them*; 
selves  together  by  the  most  offensive  calumnies  npon  the; 
First  Consul,  and  those,  who  talked  about  reform  fancied 
that,  they  were  forwarding  their  object  ^wonderfully  bg, 
dealin^^ut  his  exaggfumted  praise^:  both  were  eqw^ 
hypocritical,  for  neither:*be)ieved  so  much. h9  tbey  pre^ 
tended;  the.  advocates-  of  Govemirient  o^iy>  holding  .ng 
Buonaparte  as  an  object  qf  resenimenjt  .id  prdc|r  to  get 
rid  of  their  own  sharo,  and  the  RefpiTP^jes  ^boosing  .that 
ground  of  contention  to  conceal  their  cow^ioea  inclij^ 
themjco  form  a  truc^-with  corruptiQus^  agtiinst  which  it 
was  no  longer  fashionable  to  cpoafJiVLinJ  :    •.•>;  •  ^',  '. 

The  acting  politicans  in  England,  aipce  tha(  period, 
have  been  little  eke  tbMlj^iumniators  or  panegjrrists  p^ 
Buonaparte :  all  thermewspapers  nkay  be  so  divided;  and 
so  little  oti  public  viilMie  and  ppiiticai  integri^  is  there  t^ 
be  found  in  the  united  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the 
v^^hemence  of  debate  aad  the  pretendied  love  of  freedou», 
tliai'  there,  i&not  a  aul}icient  numbtir  of  patriots  in  it  to 
aupp^^rt  a  journal,  in  t^^ioh  iheir  auugonisuabouid  bavf 
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the  same  right  of  propagating  bis  sentiments  that  thej 
claim  for  themselves ! 

Fine  sentiments  have  certainly  escaped  from  the  lips 
of  all  the  contending  parties^  in  their  turn;  and,  indeed^ 
from  an  inattentive  observer,  those  fine  sentiments  might 
gain  as  much  credit  as  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Re- 
public:  but  many  of  the  French  Republicans  uttered, 
from  time  to  time,  as  plausible  sentiments  as  could  have 
issued  from  the  lips  of  angels;  yet  they  were  only  warring 
against   the   Calonne's,  the  Broglio's,   and  the.  Mont- 
morency's of  thdr  old  government,  in  order  to  raise  theOi- 
«elv!es    into    financiers,   intendants,  and    legionaries   of 
lionour,  tinder. a  new  one:  self  was  at  the^ bottom  of  all 
they  did;  and,  while  they  pretended  that  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  to  raise  the  people,  their  real  design, 
was  to  rajse  themselves  upon  the  credulity  pf  the  people* 
Their  elevation  was  quite  of  n  different  kind  to  what  they 
preiendibd ;  it  was  not  to  make  the  people  greater  than 
they  /were,  nor  the  government  less,  but  to  make  them- 
selves equal  to   both:   the  English  patriots,  therefore, 
-sfaotild  produce  something  better  than  fiowery  speeches 
befoietheir  country  will  be  in  a  condition  to  take  the  ad« 
Tantagea.from  its  peculiar  situation  which  it  might  derive 
from  the.  French  Reivolution. 

iCircamstauced  as  all  parties  were  al  the  overthrow  of 

the  Repablic,  they  were  all  equally  interested  in  a  candid 

inquiry,  after  truth:  it  was  their  fnterest.to  have  con- 

\8ighed'  Buonaparte  to  that  degree  of  inatteqti<m,  which  a 

few  months  would  have  enveloped  him  in,  if  their,  per- 

qpetual  exhibition  of  him  had  not  forced  him  into  gr.£AT- 

•JtBss;  aad  to -ha^C:  employed  theqisejves  in  examining 

'A^  effectsitliat  the  great  changt^  was  likely  to  produce  iu 

dbe  affairs  of  trheir  own  country. 

:: These  things  could  only  have  been  learned  by  an  un*  , 
^ftiMli degree,  of  industry  in  the  iuvestigatioa.of  truth,  and 
ipntriotisat  <;ould  oiot  havQ  beea  displayed  better  thsin  by 
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facilitating  thi  attempt.  But  tbe  English  pati'iots  batii 
to  tak^  shame  to  themselves  that  they  have  contribated 
tlothing  for  the  service  of  their  country  but  talk ;  they 
promise  what  they  will  do,  but  the  lime  may  not  come  till 
all  those  will  be  dead  who  are  desirous  of  witnessing  their 
^eal :  for  the  present,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that, 
whatever  their  love  of  country  may  consist  in,  it  is  not  in 
any  endeavoiir  to  improve  ifs  soil  its  commerce^  its  manu^" 
factures,  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  the  comforts  of 
the  people,  nor  the  improvement  of  their  morals.  Is 
virtue  rewarded  or  profligacy  reformed?  little  credit  can 
be  claimed  by  them  upon  these  grounds:  and  they  arejs 
criminally  indifferetit  to  the  insipidity  and  base  comiptkMi 
of  thp  press,  as  if  they  already  lay  prostrate  before  a  First 
Consul  of  their  6wn,  and  dreaded  the  exposure  of  folly 
and  of  crime. 

In  fine,  whatever  of  generosity,  of  virtue,  of  cotlragC^ 
iibove  the'  most  vulgar  kinds,  existed  in  Etigland  befiure   . 
the  Consulship  of  Buonapart6  commenced,  they  am 
nothing  more  than  matters  of  history  to  strangers  who 
have  arrived  there  since  that  period.    If  the  peopfe  are 
now  much  better  pleased  with  the  Government  thaoa  they 
were,  it  is  not  on  account  of  its  having  been  amended, 
but  because  all  the  vices,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed, are  practised  by  every  private  individaal  in  his 
own  concerns ;  and  it  is  discovered  that  they  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  oppressions  of  which  they  formerly  (Complained 
without  abandoning  those  which  they  exercise,  in  their 
turn.    It  is  now  generally  understood  by  tbe  English  of 
all  classes,  except  the  poorest,  that  personal  reform  moit 
be  the  ^ri'ce  of  the  national  reform :  each  one,  for  him- 
self, has  resolved  that  he  will  not  begin  first;  and,  <^ 
those  who  continue  to  murmur,  most  of  them  do  it  from 
mere  habit,  without  desiring  the  least  amendment  what- 
ever: nay,  the  majority  of  the  reformers  are  so  incor^ 
rigibly  depraved,  that  if  they  could  trace  Qut  one  maa 
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tbf  sincerity  amongst  them,  they  would  quit  their  com-' 
mon  enemy  to  tuihi  upon  him,  with  the  whole  weight 
of  their  jealousies,  surmises,  misconstructions,  and— if 
be  resisted — calumnies,  until  they  had  made  him  appear 
as  black  as  the  most  obnoxious  of  their  opponents ;  and 
then  they  would  tack  about  again—- to  preach  reform! 


THB    tND   OF   cHAN  XXTIIZ, 
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CHA1>T£R  XXIX. ' 

Character  of  the  War.,..  Inactivity  ofthejilHtSi.,.Jllert'' 
ness  of  the  French^*, .Peace  in'the  Depariments.t^.Proeht^ 
mation  of  General  Brune  to  the  Fendeans,  S^c.^Campaign 
opens  on  the  Rhine. ...Victories  of  the  French....Vahur  of 
the  Auztrians,... Their  Hopes j  and  retreat  across  the  Danube 
....Arrival  of  Buonaparte  at  Dijon... .Obstacles  opposed  to 
the  Army  of  Reserve..,. Successes  of  General  Melas  in  the  , 
Sauth.... Consequences. ...Relative  Situation  of  the  Armies. 

Although  the  war  had  now  resumed  so  much  of  the 
character  of  former  wars,  as  to  be  a  war  of  persons  and 
not  of  principles,  it  still  clainfed  a  part  of  its  own  origi- 
nality, as  it  was  conducted  by  new  men  on  the  side  of 
France;  whilst,  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  it  was  left  to  the 
management  of  the  poor  besotted  race  of.  antiquated 
courtiers,  of  which  the  old  governments  were  composed, 
and  whose  spleen  and  pride  rendered  them  so  unwieldy, 
that  they  could  only  make  one  motion,  in  the  time  that  a 
Frenchman  would  make  three. 

Miich  valuable  time  had  been  wasted  in  attempts  to 
change  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  when  his  in- 
flexible resolution  to  desert  the  confederacy  was  declared 
in  a  way  that  deprived  the  Allies  of  all  grounds  to  expect 
his  co-operation.  Buonaparte  had  availed  himself  of  the 
season  of  suspense  to  employ  the  active  General  Brune, 
ci-devant  commander  in  chief  in  Holland,  to  allay  the 
troubles  in  the  Western  departments,  and  concilitate  the 
inhabitants  by  relaxing  the  severities  which  the  mistaken 
policy  of  the  Republic  had  exercised  there. 

These  Royalists  acted  with  more  consistency  than  any 
other  description  of  people  whom  the  Revolution  had  a 
tendency  to  affect:  they  did  not  principaHy  fight  for  the 
family  of  Bourbon,  but  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Re- 
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public;  and,  yfhen  that  tyranny  was  overthrown,  they 
had  no  sufficient  motive  for  continuing  in  arms.   A  short 
truce  was  granted  them  by  the  French  generals,  which, 
oeing  dulcified  by  a  general  amnesty,  and  some  ameliora- 
tions in  religiotjs  arrangements,  closed  by  an  amicable 
adjustment.     Georges  and  Frote,  two  enterprising  chiefs 
of  the  Insurgents  were  included  in  the  amnesty;  but  it- 
was,  afterwards  discovered,  (or  said  to  be  so  by  Buona-' 
party's  generals)  that  the  peace  had  been  treacherously 
entered  into  by  the  rebel  generals  and  officers,  with  a^ 
view  of  gaining  time,  till  one  of  the  Bourbon  princes  could 
be  landed  :  whether  true  or  false,  Frotte,  and  many  others, 
were  shot  for  the  treason,  and  Brone  announced  the  teW 
mination  of  the  war  in  a  Proclamation  to  the  Ven deans, 

&c. 

. .   . .  /.' 

ARMY  OF  t6E  west.  '  '  *  ^* 

"  Brunk  Counsellor  of  State,  General  in  Chief,  to  the  Inhabitants  oftki 

Departments  of  Morbihas,  Finisterre,  and  the  Cotes  bu  Nord*  .  ' 

'*  At  length  you  touch  upon.th?.  termination  qf  your  ca)ainiii<ps : 
tranquillity  springs  up  again  in  your  countries*  lately  the  prey  of  ^ivU 
dlssensiou?.,  /The  chiefs  of  these  unhappy  dissensio;is  have  heard  the 
voice  of  reason ;  they  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  country  onlv 
to  their  inviolable  ficjelity ;  the  .Catholic  priests  uius^make  the  words 
of  peace^  unic^n^  and  justice  be  heard.  The  aJOfections  qf.  all  attach 
themselves  'to  a  Government  which  par<(Qns,v  ^nd.  surrounds .  cur 
glorious^llepublic  with  tj^e  esteem  of  the  uniycirjse. 

.  "  Qfwhat  import  is  it  whether  those,  whom  jealous subsidizes, 

return *to  hide  their  shaqifr  in. the  ic;y  caxprns  of  the  North,  or  come 
-back  fifffji^  to  the  centre  of  Eurqpe,  in  search  of  new  disgraces?  The 
most  terrible  enemies  of  the  French  were  the  French  themselves:  in- 
cendiary >  torches  were .prppared  a^ain^: Brest;  and  its* fleets ;«i-:and 
sqnif  FjC^lichmen  were  to  h^ve  be^a  tile,  instruments^pfthat^ crime! 
oh.  sltiiaiii^ !  y  i.     ;  — 

''  But  the  compact  wjtb  the  foreign  foe  lias  been  trampled  under 
foot!  The  r6cks  ofMorbihan  and  FiiiisVei-fe  shall  be  iii  future,  m'ott 
terrible  to  our  enemies  than  the  tetn()csts.  Concord  is;  restoi^ 
amongst  uj. 

,■  **  S^k)r8,^iwho  have  b^en  led  astray.'  r^tuiii>  4a J)^^^  pprts^  once 
.ncj^jwit^.  your  .coyr^ge  and  your  activity  ;  the  gttv.ernment  invite$ 
jTOU.  ;Buopapart^j  ^-ho  has  given  to  the  armj  so  much  glory^  wbhes 
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to  raise  again  tbe  French  navy,  and  recal  that  celebrated  sra^  when 
Dnquay,  Trouin,  and  all  those  heroes^  your  countrymen,  dispersed 
and  destroyed  the  English  squadrons,  and  confirmed  the  liberty  ot 
the  seas. 

*'  Deserters  !  the  country  consents  to  pardon  you,  but  it  wishes  to 
see  you  with  laurels ;  go,  and  receive  them  at  the  fiontiers.  Work- 
men !  who  have  laid  aside  the  peaceable  instruments  of  husbandry, 
to  charge  your  hands  with  parricidal  steel,  be  tranquil  in  your  cot* 
tages;  ypur  wives,  your  children,  your  aged  parents,  demand  your 
tenderness  and  your  care:  the  earth  waits  only  for  your  labouc,  to 
repay  you  with  its  grateful  productions.  Bet  every  one  resume  hn 
usual  occupation;  abundance  will  return  with  order.  Under  a  just 
and  respected  government  every  FVenchman  Is  the  master,  of  his  owp 
'happiness;. and  it  is  the  happiness  of  every  individual  that  composes 
public  felicity.  General  peace  will  confirm  to  us  all  these  blessings. 

**  Youthful  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  country!  you  wilk not 
neglect  to  seize  your  portion  of  glory.  Do  not  suffer  peace  to  come 
without  having  done  anything  to  obtain  it.  I  know  that  you  faati^ 
been  sensible  to  the  charms  of  valour.  I,  myself^  will  organiae  the 
battalions  when  you  shall  voluntarily  come  to  enrol  yourselves ;  apd 
I  shdU  inform  Buonaparte  that  I  have  fo^nd  men  of  Brittany  worthy 
of  their  ancient  renown. 

*^'  Citizens,  1^  us  all  forget  the  past!  let  the  term  ^  Chouans,'  be 
banished  from  cbnvenation:  let  us  banish  every  allusion  that  might 
temind  us  of  our  pul>1ic  or  private  misfortunes.  A  new  career  opens 
itself  to  our  view:  it  is  from  this  point  we  must  sot  out,  and  not  at- 
tempt  to  look  behind.  Every  thing  connected  with  cival  war  is  for- 
gotten: but,  remember,  that  a  government  sufficiently  strong  tq 
pardon  must  not  be  forced  to  punish. 

«  Done  at  the  head  quarters  at  Vannes,  1st  of 
March,  8th  Year  of  the  French  Jfupublic, 
one  and  indivisible. 

"  Brune,  General  in  Chief." 

The  termination  of  the  civil  wars  released  a  coosider- 
able  body  of  troops,  who  were  dispatclted  forthwith  td 
the  armies.  Carnot,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  General 
Moreau,  had  convinced  the  Consul  that  the  issue  of  the 
campaign  would  greatly  depend  upon  a  severe  blow  being 
struck  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  he  had  already 
signalized  himself  with  so  much  honour  to  his  military 
talents.  Fortune  favouredthis  plan ;  for,  after  the.  Arch- 
duke had  left  the  Austrian  army,  the  Aulie  Council  bacl 
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resolved  to  transfer  the  theatre  of  war  to  Italy.  The  firsj 
effott  of  Moreau  was  to  cross  the  Rhine  into  the  Brisgaw, 
between  Strasburgh  and  Huninguen. 

General  Kray,  successor  to  the  Archduke,  arranged 
his  array  in  foyr  divisions,  under  Generals  KoUowrath 
Klinglrn,  Stzarray,  and  Klenau.  Two  armies  of  reserve 
were  ordejred  to  be  formed,  by  AUth9rity  of  the  Aulic 
Council  of  Viennta,  one  of  them  to  rJcrult  the  army  of 
Italy  and  the  other  to  be  stationed  in  Bohemia  j  and  the 
Bavarian  troops,  in  the  p^y  of  Great  Britain,  were  as- 
l»embled  at  Donauwerth,  finder  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts. 
Orders  w^re  received  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian 
army  about  the  middle  of  April,  for  opening  the  cam- 
paign, but  ho3tiIities  did  not  commence  till  the  ^5th^  by 
the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  in  the  passage  of  the 
Rhitie  commanded  by  St.  Susanne,  and  St.  Cyr,  at  fort 
Keh],  and  new  Brisach,  thirty-fiye  miles  South  of  the 
former.  A  variety  of  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  Brisgaw, 
attended  with  little  advantage  to  the  hostile  armies,  only 
that  the  French  general  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Au- 
strians,  as  to  the  r^al  point  \ie  designed  io  attack. 

General  St.  Susanne  obliged  the  Austrian s  to  fall  back 
on  .Oifenburg,  while  St.  Cyr  made  himself  master  of 
Freiburg;  aqd  another  division,  under  Bichepanse,  was 
ordered  tq  march  through  Basfil,  with  instructions  to  (nke 
a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Schiljenger.  While  St.  Cyr  • 
appeared  to  meditate  a  passage  by  the  defiles  of  the  valley 
of  KiAtzig,  under  the  pretext  of  forming  a  junction  with 
St.  Susajane,  and  force  his  way  through  the  Black  Forest, 
Ibis  l^tx^x  general  left  the  Austrians  to  yiah  for  him^  again* 
Qiross^d  the  Rhine,  and  ascending  it  on  the  French  side, 
again  re-cfoss^d  it,  and  posted  hi^nself  at  Freiburg,  thirty 
ipiles  N9rth-east  by  No^th  of  Basil,  which  had  been  left 
by  S(h.  Cyr  for  the  purpose  of  marching  against  St.  Blai$e, 
jwenty-five  miles  Sonth-east  of  the  former. 
.  Generals  pfclmas  and  Leclerc  were  ordered  ^P  set  p^t 
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/rom  Basil  for  Seckingen :  General  Richepanse  was  ordered 
to  go  against  St.  Blaise  at  once  to  support  the  moTement 
of  General  St.  Cyr,  and  the  right  wings  of  Deltnas  and 
Leclerc.  General  Delmas^  with  four  battalions,  forced 
the  Austrians  positions  on  the  Alb,  and  pursaed  the  enemy 
with  so  much  speed  that  they  could  not  destroy  the 
bridge.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  and  200  prisoners,  were 
taken  by  the  French  in  this  afiair;  at  the  same  time  Ge- 
neral Richepanse  repulsed  four  battalions  who  advanced 
from  St.  Blaise,  and  took  150  prisoners: 

While  the  French  were  thus  manoeoTring,  the  Austriatts 
were  resisting  several  divisions  of  the  enemy,  which  re- 
solved to  carry  the  positions  of  the  Black  Forest,  towards 
the  sources  of  the  Daqube.     Moreau,  in  the  mean  time, 
having  dispatched  a' considerable  body  of  troops,  and  sent 
reinforcements  to  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  under 
Lecourbe,  gave  orders  for  ct-ossing  the  Rhine  between 
SchaflFliausen  and  Stein,  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  Au- 
strian army.    ITiis  manoeuvre  was  so  unexpected  by  the 
Austrians,  that  the  passage  of  the  river'was  effected  with- 
out any  material  Joss ;  and  Lecourbe,  in  about  three  hours 
after,  posted  himself  on  the  right  side.     He  engaged  the 
Austrians  luicler  Fort  Hohenwiel,  eleven  miles  North-east 
of  Schatniauscn;  he  gained  the  fort  by  capitulation,  and 
made  SOO  prisoners,  after  which  he  directed  his  route  on 
the  rear  or'  the   Imperial  army  at  Stockach,  twenty-four 
miles  North-east  of  SchatThausen,  while  Moreau,  with 
the  eenire  ami  it  ft  divisions,  marched  pn  to  the  village  of 
I'liijen.     After  the  ei>d  of  eight  days,  from  the  openingof 
t!io  campaiirn,  the  French  were  not  only  in  possession  of 
i^ili  nbvM'f^.   Fu  isK^nrc,  St.  B.aise,  and  Hohenwid,  hot 
tl.cv  l.;u:  ob;l,:cHi  (io:m  rai  Krav  to  abandon  the  advantage- 
oi.s  .r»ivp  at    l>oiu>v.t>..'hini:ea,  to  which  the  Archduke 
h.ad  av'v:,r.'cv;  afior  the  defeat  ot  the  Fjench  at  Stockach, 
in  !h;    \  ;-ur  \err,     T:  e  French  havl  already  taken  nine 
;:iCv>  . ;  vrxiv.K^n,  r.nii  :,riV  j  risoaers;  and  they  were 
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(evideiiily  liot  worse  situated  than  at  the  close  of  the  last 
campaign. 

General  Kray  was  now  fully  undeceived  as  to  the  designs 
bf  Moreau,  and  he  assembled  the  maiii  body  of  his  army; 
which  had  been  considerably  dispersed ;  but  so  perfectly 
ignorant  were  the  Austrians  of  the  force  they  had  to  en- 
counter,  that  they  could  not  collect  a  sufficient  army  to 
face  the  enemy,  though  they  had  been  all  the  winter  pre- 
paring. The  main  army  could  not  advance  for  fear  of 
leaving  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Generals  Ginlay,  and 
Kienmayer,  with  their  corps,  in  danger  of  being  cut  off, 
they  not  being  able  to  run  so  fast  from  Offenbourg,  and 
Friebourg  as  the  French  ran.  after  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lecourbe  fell  in  with  a  body  of  Au- 
strian troops,  under  the  command  pf  Prince  Joseph  of 
Lorraine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockach,  which  he  defeated 
with  very  great  loss,  and  pursued  them  beyond  that  town, 
after  taking  a  vast  number  of  cannon,  besides,  magazines 
and  stores. 

Moreau  attacked  them  at  Engen,  and,  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  carried. every  one  of  their  posts,  and  being  nearly 
surrounded,  they  retreated  during  the  night  towards 
Moskirch,  twenty-four  miles  Norih-east  by  Eastof  Engen. 
The  Ipss  sustained  by  the  Austrians  on  the  3rd  of  May,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stockacii,  was  upwards  of  10,000  men,  in 
iffaich  number  4,000  prisoners  were  included.  The  singular 
mode  of  attack  adopted  by  Moreau  was  not  foreseen  by 
the  enemy,  and,  consequently,  the, Imperialists  sustained 
a  prodigious  loss  in  magazines  and  baggage.  With  such 
•  rapidity  did  the  Austrians  retreat,  that  the  French  found 
.it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  them,  although  they  wish- 
ed to  allow  them  no  time  to  collect  their  forces.  Kray 
was'  astonished  at  all  he  had  beheld  of  the  masterly  ge- 
neralship of  Moreau ;  yetj  as  he  had  a  formidable  army 
under  his  command,  he  was  determined  to  stop  the  career 
pf.  the  French  ainny,  or  make  their  advance  x^ost  them 
dear,    S'he  Archduke  Ferdinaiul  had  not  joined  the  arfny 
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kt  that  time  of  the  battle  of  Engen ;  and  the  counselJorjr 
of  the  Austrian  camp  coqld  only  account  for  the  streogth 
of  Morean's  army,  by  believing  that  five  divisions  had  beeu 
lent  to  him. from  the  camp  at  Dijon. 

Ry  the  los^  of  Stockach  and  Engen,  which  General 
Kray  had  -fortified,  the  whole  of  a. country  where  he  ex- 
pected to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and  every  position 
\between  Donaueschingen  and  the  Rhine  was  taken  by 
the  French  :  he  had  now  to  cbntend  against  the  menacing 
route  of  the  iVench  army,  determined  to  penetrate  mto 
the  very  heart  of  Germany.     He  got,  by  virtue  of  his 
rapid  re  treaty  between  Moreau  and  the  finat  object  of  his 
march,  took  a  position  at.  Moskirch,  andwaited  the  as^ 
suit  of  the  French  General;     At  Moskirch  the  Austrian 
army  was  joined  by  the  corps  pf  Prince  Josepfa,  General 
Grinlay,  the  Bavarians  in  the  pay  of  England,  and  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  had  displayed  much  skill  in 
his  retreat,  having  contrived  to  take  three  pieces  of  can- 
iton  and  some  prisoners  from  the  French.     The  army  of 
General  Kray  amounted  to  near  40,0CX)  men.  General 
Moreau's  to  full  that  number.     Both  armies  were  in  high 
spirits.     Moreau'had  now  his  antagonist  before  him,  and 
he  arranged  his  army  for  an  immediate*  engagement,  one 
division  of  it  being  commanded  by  himself  in  person,  and 
another  by  General  St.  Cyr,  stationed  between  Stockach 
and  the  J^anube,     The  battle  began  on  the  plain  before 
the  wood  of  Grembach,  of  whicli  place  the  French  soon 
made  themselves  masters.     The  Austrians,  whose  artillery 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  French,  made  every  effort 
to  turn  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  fought  with  des- 
perate valour,  from  the  recollection  of  the  signal  victory 
which  had  been  gained  over  them   only  the  day  before. 
Their  at|,acks  were  extremely  brisk,  and  it  required  all 
the  cool  andsteiulj-  courage  of  Moreau,  and  such  an  army 
as  he  commanded,  to  meet  them.     Three  times  forced, 
by  the  valour  and  impetuosity  of  the  Austriaus,  to  change 
their  pjost  they  manoeuvred  with  the  greatest xalmoess, 
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*hd  as  often  recovered  their  ground.  In  all  probability^ 
the  fate  of  this  day  would  have  been  favourable  for  th^ 
Austrians,  had  not  Richepanse  come  up  with  the  divisioii  , 
"under  his  'Command,  which  turned  the  scale  in  £avour  of 
the  French,  the  Imperialists  being  forced  to  retreat  » 
lietond  time,  with  the  Ibss  of  about  9,000  men. 

These  extraordinary  defeats,  induced  Moreau  to  con- 
dude  that  Kray  would  return  to  Ulm;  but  extremely 
averse  to  the  makiag  of  such  a  sacrifice^  while  his  army^ 
was  respectable,  he  took  the  intervening  line  of  the  Riss, 
which  he  gained  by  forced  marches,  and  where  he  was 
determined  to  wait  the  result  of  another  battle^.but  where 
thetFrench  did  not  long  permit  him  to  continue. 

Possessed  of  the  bights  in   front  of  the  Riss,  Kray 
deemed  himself  secure  ;  but  two  divisions,  under  St;  Cyr, 
bad  previously  got  possession  of  Biberach,  which  these 
heights  commanded.      Richepanse  finding   himself  so 
powerfully  supported,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  fire  of  ar» 
tillery  for  four  hours,  crossed  the  river,  and  made  hlm^. 
self  master  of  this  strong  position:  his  cavalry  crossed, 
the  bridge  at  the  town,  in  d^^fiance  of  a  tremendous  fire, 
and  gained  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  infantry.     To  this 
bold  manoeuvre  the  Republicans  were  indebted  for  the 
'good  fortune  of  the  day.     The  Imperialists  were  forced 
to  retreat  a  third  time,  after  losing  3^000  taken  prisoners, 
and  2,000  left  dead  on  the  field.  '      '' 

Thus  repeatedly  vanquished,  Kray  was  obliged  to  col- 
Jecfbis  forces  around  Ulm.     He  was  joined  by  the  corps 
of  Kienmayer  and  Watteville,  (Swiss  in  the  English  pay) 
and  other  powerful  reinforcements,  which  increased  hisv 
ariny  to  near  60,000  men.     Moreau  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Memmingen,  extending  his  right  witig  to  Augs- 
burg and  Landsperg,  fifty-three  miles  South  by  East  of 
Donaw^rth,  and  the  same  distance  from  Ulm,  in  a  South- 
east  direction,  augmenting  his  force  also,  by  all  the  troops 
that  could  be   drawn  from  Switzerland.     The   French 
iHTcre  here  attacked  by  the  Austrian^,  when  a  desperate 
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engagement  ensiied,  and  victory  again  declared  in  their 
favour,  the  enemy  having  r&treated  in  disorder  across  the 
Danabe,  after  the  loss  of  2,000  men  taken  prisoners; 
Kray,  now  finding  it  impossible  to  check  the  victorious 
career  of  the  French  anhy^  by  offensive  operations,  re- 
solved to  maintain  his  post  at  Ulm,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving supplies  from  Vienna.  The  designs  of  this  veteran 
were  soon  comprehended  by  General -Moreau,  who  knew 
that  Kray  commanded  both  banks  of  the  Danube  while 
in  his  entrenched  can^p;  and,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
cross  the  river  below  Ulm,  and  thus  cut  off  the  Austrian 
commander  from  his  magazines  at  Donawerth,  as  weH  m 
his  expected  aid  from  the  interior  of  Germany.  White 
the  French  marched  towards  the  Danube,  Kray  compre- 
hending their  intention,  strongly  reinforced  the  left  bank, 
©f  the  river,  to  oppose  their  passage.  The  engagement 
took  place  at  Hochstet.  and  victory  was  agiiin  propitious 
to  the  French ;  the  Imperial  army  having  lost  4,000  men, 
independent  of  the  killed  and  wopnded. 

Kray,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  situation,  collected  his 
troops  together,  after  leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Ulm, 
and  crossed  the  Danube  at  Newburgh,  as  if  he  designed 
to  make  the  enemy  abandon  the  left  bank  of  that  river  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ulm.  A  battle  eiisiied,  which  raged  with 
fury  till  niglvt,  when  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat, and  fallback  upon  Ingolstadt:  by  this  retreat  the 
French  became  masters  of  the  electorate  of  Bavaria;  Ulm 
was  blockaded  ;  and  Moreau's  army  marched  forward,  and 
fixed  its  head-quarters  at  Munich,  without  farther  trouble 
or  molestation. 

In  the  course  of  these  exertions  many  inferior  actions 
took  place  between  detached  corps,  with  various  success, 
.but  all  had  a  tendeticy  to  serve  the  French,  as  they  led  to 
the  state  of  things  for  which  both  Moreau  and  the  First 
Consul  were  exerting  themselves,  namely,  to  disable 
Austria  from  sending  any  supplies  to  General  Melas  iu 
Italy.  / 
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*  Moreftu  had  now  so  well  secured  himself  by  the  for- 
tresses that  he  held  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria,  that  he 
was  able,  to  spare  25,000  men  tp  strengthen  the  army  of 
reserve,  by  way  of  Switzerland. 

About  the  period  that  the  campaign  w^s  opened  oa 
the  Rhine,  Uie  army  of  reserve  began  its  march  from, Di- 
jon: the  government  announced  it  to  be  at  that  time 
60,000  strong,  and  receiving  reinforcements  every  day* 
The  Chief  Consul  made  it  no  secret,  that  he  wj^  to  take 
upon  himself  the  chief  command:  on  the  5th  of  May;  he 
arrived  at  Dijon,  where  he  reviewed  the  army.  Ridiculous 
and  chimerical  as  the  Allies  treated  the  Consul's  idea  of 
leading  his  army  to  victory  by  way  of  the  Alp^ ;  Buona- 
parte, trusting  to  the  resources  of  his  invincible  mind, 
promised  his  troops  at  Dijon,  that  in  two  decades  he  would 
lead  them  to  Milan !  It  was  incredible,  and  the  uabounded 
confidence  of  his  army,  was  necessary  to  r^deive  surch  an 
assurance  in  any  other  light  than  the  vapouring  of  a  coup- 
coU>b.  The  Consul  had  performed  his  journey  from 
Paris  to  Dijon  in  twenty-five  hours,  and  he  lost  no  time 
to  transmit  an  account  of  his  arrival  to  the  Second  and 
Third  Consuls  at  Paris.  Before  the  Allies  knew  of  his 
departure  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  Valais,  at 
the  House  of  Convalescense,  belonging  to  the  Monks  of 
St,  Bernard !  there  he  continued  three  days,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  local  obstacles  that  he  had 
to  surmount. 

From  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard  the  army  began 
to  encounter  difficulties  which  might  have  been  consider- 
ed as  insurmountable,  but  enthusiasm  and  perseverance 
conquered  them  all.  The  troops  had  to  draw  their  ar- 
tillery along  a  road  scarcely  three  feet  in  breadth,  in 
many  places  almost  perpendicular;  and  over  mountains 
of  dnow,  which,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  feet, 
threatened  to  bury  the  passenger  in  unfathomable  gulphs: 
a  veiy  inconsiderable  force  would  have  been  suffi^ent  to 
araest  their  progress,  but  they  experienced  no  oppositipn. 
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Had  the  Russians  continued  in  the  confederacy,  there 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  sufficiept  force  left  in  the 
Valdi  Ao$tCy  to  have  prevented  the  possibility  of  crossing 
the  Alps ;  hut  it  is  evident,  that  the  Austrians  had  not 
troops  enough  to  meet  the  determined  resistance  of  the 
French  soldiers,  and  the  consummate  talents  of  the  Gene-* 
raU  The  courage  and  unconquerable  perseverance  of  the 
army  of  Italy  had  occupied  all  the  attention  of  Melas,  and 
the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  during  the  whole  win- 
ter; and,  though  few  in  number,  required  the  unceasing 
vigilance  of  very  extensive  forces  to  keep  them  from  escape 
ing.~  At  length,  General  Melas  having  securely  blockaded 
Massena  in  the  town  of  Genoa,  turned  his  arms  against 
General  Suchet,  whom  he  had  fbrmerly  separated  from 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army.  Suchet,  who  had 
but  a  small  body  of  troops,  kept  up  a  war  of  posts,  which 
answered  the  chief  purpose,  of  his  government,  that  o{ 
gaining  time ;  yet  be  was  forced  to  abandon l)is  position 
at  Col  de  T^nde,  and  retreat  before  superior  uiim^bers* 
The  Austrians,  by  the  middle  of  May  were  on  the  frour 
tiers  of  France,  and  Suchtft,  finding  it  impossible  to  retain 
Nice  any  longer,  gave  orders  for  its  evacuation,  making 
good  his  retreat  across  the  Var,  and  thereby  putting  the 
whole  martinie  Alps  in  possession  of  Melas.  The  princi- 
pal advantages  gained  by  the  Austrians  in  consequence 
of  these  movements,  was  a  temporary  consternation  in  the 
Southern  departments,  but  which  was  presentiy  allayed, 

by  a 

PROCLAMATION 

Of  the  Perfect  oftlie  Department  (flhe  Var  to  the  Municipal  Jgests, 

DraguigpoDj  May  9th. 
"  Temporary  successes,  due  to  numbers  rather  than  to  courage, 
have  opened  to  the  enemy  the  road  to  our  frontiers ;  they  menace 
those  of  your  departments;  if  tliey  wish  to  force  them,  they  shall 
find  their  tombs;  of  this  they  have  several  times  bad  fatal  experience. 
13ut  it  might  be  possible  that  malevolence  may  profit  by  oi\r  momen- 
tary reverses  to  excite  troubles.  You  are  magistrates  of  the  people, 
you  ought  to  know  what  arc  your  duties,  and  your  responsibility :  it 
is  in  difficult  ijiomeuts  that  our  faculties  ought  to  be  enlarged,  and 


thfat  our  devotion  Oiight  Id  be  lifiriiited :  W  A6s(f  sit  thi  *'iktH(>l(fe'qif*; 
sacrifices.  .  ;      »   ■  a 

^  Prepare  your  fellow  cit'uens  to  defend  .themsel-ves  with  theenji 
ergy  of  x  Tree  people,  should  our  ^cred  MTviiqry  \^  profain6fl,:|.l^> 
every  man  become  a  soldier ;  let,every  tbingjhj^  psed  for  arms,  shoql^: 
we  be  in  want  of  them.     Our  mountains,  our  positions,  placfe  ul.in  jk 
stafetod^ffend  ourselves- i^ifh  ^If^Vitigltf  rfieariS;  *\v'e'8fi6urtfb^  iftvib?^ 
cible,  for  it  is  our  freedom  that  we  defepd.     At  your  voice,  let  that 
love  of  your  country,  which  produced  our  first  successes,  awake  in  all 
hearts ;  let  every  one  arise,  and  be  ready  to  obey  that  terrible  cry, 
wl^ich  I  am  about  to  caus^  to  be  heard.-r-xo  arms  ! 

*'  Health  and  Fraternity,  G.  Fauchet,'* 

Whatever  objects  Melas  had  in  view,  by  pursuiog 
Suchet,  he  was  evidently  promoting  those  of  Bupnapart6; 
for  every  step  his  troops  took  towards  the  department  of 
the  Var  led  him  from  the  grand  source  of  mischief  that 
was  preparing  against  him,  ai^d  which  he  ought  to  have- 
been  present  to  frustrate.  It  was  certainly  of  consequence 
to  prevent  any  ImKi  of  cdihmunictffiitftt^  between  Massen^ 
and  Suchet ;  but,  with  a  powerfcrl*  English  fleet  in  the 
gulph  of  Genoa,  it  would  only  have  been  necessary  to 
secure  the  Col  de  Tende  to  have  answered  that  purpose; 
and  a  »mall  force  acting  with  an  energy  similar  to  that  of 
Suchet  and  his  corps,  would  have  secured  that  pass. 

Whether  it  was  the  genius  of  the  Consul,  or  of  the 
'  Minister  of  War,  that  planned  the  campaign,  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  their  respective  friends;  but 
these  are  subjects  of  contention  that  the  real  friends  of 
France  would  never  enter  into.  The  arrangement  itself 
evinced  so  much  brillancy  of  talent,  and  its  execution  so 
much  military  skill,  that  the  competitors  would  lose  no 
part  of  their  credit,  if  they  were  to  admit  that  the  united 
^geniuses  of  Carnot,  Moreau,  and  Buonapart6  had  all 
contributed  in' the  planing  and  executing  such  a  grand 
design. 

The  power  of  the  Allies  was  now  entirely  diveded.     A 
glance  on  the  map^  shews  the  armies  of  Melas  and  Kray, 
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as  it  weret  mt  the  two  extremities  of  a  tranverse  lioe^  of 
unonense  length,  and  the  French  army  placed  between 
them :  not  contenting  itself  with^  the  nibbling  war&re 
of^' dividing  such  corps  as  those  of  Massena  and  Suchet, 
Mt  preparing  itself  tQ»  dissolve  the  whole  power  of  the 
r,  and  lay  it  prostjrate  at  the  foot  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Extraordinary  military  Preparations..., Passage  of 
Mount  St.  Bernard.,..  Joste  and  Chatillon  taken... .Diffi^ 
cultits  at  Fort  dt  Barre  and  the  Bock  Jllbaredo....  La^ 
hours  and  Fatigues  of  the  ConsuL...Ivrea,  Bcmagno,  and 
Vercelli  taken.  ^ 

JL  HE  Army  of  Reserve,  led  on  by  General  Lasfi^s,  com- 
mander of  the  vanguard,  saw  everywhere  flying  before  it 
the  terrified  inhabitants,  who,  alarmed  at  the  distant  view 
of  so  many  soldiers,  deserted  their  abodes  and  sought 
shelter  among  the  rocks  of  ice  and  snow.  They  had 
already  reached  St.  Peter,  at  the  verge  of  the  great 
mountain  St.  Bernard,  on  the  I5th  of  May,  General 
Berthier  acting  as  commander-in-chief,  or,  rather,  as 
Buonaparte's  lieutenant.  At  St.  Peter  the  whole  park  of 
artillery  and  ammunition  was  collected  ;  but  of  what  use 
was  it  to  the  army  ?  thev  had  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  ;  and,  if  Hanibal  had  crossed  these 
mountains  before,  it  was  because  he  had  not  such  heavy 
and  embarrassing  ordanance  to  transport. 

The  height  of  the  mountain,  over  which  it  was  neces* 
sary  for  them  to  pass,  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
fleet  above  the  level  of  the  se^ :  i^^  required  two  days  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  it;  not  because  of  its  height,  but  on 
account  of  the^ice,  which  constantly  envelopes  it. 

The  naturalists  who  travel  among  these  mountains 
fiirnish  themselves  with  a  long  stick,  a  hatchet,  and  cramp« 
irons,  to  prevent  them  from  sliding:  it  is  also  necessary 
to  be  provided  with  food  and  with  guides. 

In  summer  as  well  as  in  winter  these  almost  inaccessi* 
ble  rocks  swallow  up  many  an  incautious  traveller  who 
bfts  the  temerity  to  stray  among  them :  stupetidpus  blocks 


bf  ice  sometimes  roll  from  the  top  of  Mount  Voland,  ca- 
pable of  burying  two  hundred  persons !  / 

Upon  the  Great  St.  Bernard  is  a  monastery  of  Ber* 
hardins-^a  religious  order  of  men^  who  are  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  three  months  of  summer  and  three  hours  of 
fine  weather  in  a  day,  during  this  fleeting  season,  in  ex*- 
thange  for  the  numerous  privations  that  they  are  obliged 
.to  suffer  in  this  dreary  abode,  in  consequence  of  its  af*- 
fording  them  unusual  opportunities  of  doing  good. 

The  monastery  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  large  inn ; 
l^ncl  th^f;e  are,  beside,  at  a  small  distance,  two  other 
houses,  which  depend  upon  it.  Here,  as  at  many  con- 
.y.ents  on  the  continent,  are  good  stores  of  every  thing 
iigreeable  and  comfortable,  accompanied  with  suavity  and 
}(indness,  which  money  cannot  so  well  procure  when  it  is 
l^xchanged  against,  as  articles  of  barter. 

Among  the  ingenious  acts  of  benevolence  that  these 
voluntary  exiles  practise,  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
•  Creatures,  is  the  pains  they  take  in  instructing  the  canine 
kpecies  to  alleviate  and  reduce  the  number  of  accidents 
peculiar  to  the  vicinity.  Morning  and  evening  the  dogs 
tpf  the  monastery  are  sent  out  to  explore  the  frozen 
caverns  of  the  heights;  and  if,  iq  their  journies  of  dis- 
covery, they  hear  the  cries  of  any  unfortunate  creature, 
they  run  towards  the  spot^  express  their  joy,  and  exert  all 
the  powers  of  their  instinct  to  encour.ige  the.  hopes  of 
the  engulphed  sufferers  to  expect  assistance.  They  hasten 
back  to  the  conveiit,  and,  with  an  air  of  disquietude 
announce  what  they  have  seen :  upon  such  occasions  a 
^mall  basket  is  fastened  round  the  dog's  neck,  filled  with 
food  proper  for  re-animating  life,  and  proper  persons  arc 
dispatched  with  the  sagacious  messenger  to  assist  in 
matching  the  unfortunate  creatures  from  destruction. 

The  curiosity  of  the  French,  and  the  consternation  of 
i;h^  inhabitants  at  their  approach,  filled  many  a  craving 
i^)erlUre  in  tl^ese  yawning  gulphs  with  unexpected  death. 
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It  was  soon  reported  in  the  camp,  that  the  chapel  was 
tilled  with  dead  bodies,  that  the  dogs  had  discovered  in 
the  snow:  a  sense  of  danger  made  so  strong  an  impres- 
•ion  upon  the  minds  of  the  French,  that  they  caressed 
these  dogs  with  such  emotions  of  pleasure  as  at  once  b^ 
spoke  their  apprehensions  and  gratitude. 

The  sight  and  description  of  this  mountain  ■  was,  qI 
itself,  enough  to  subdue  the  hardiest  veteran,  without  his 
possessing  a  French  imagination  to  magnify  the  dangers* 
The  cold  is  excessive,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer; 
pot  a  tree,  or  even  a  small  shrub,  is  there  to  remind  one 
of  the  empire  of  vegetation:  no  herb  nor  green  leaf 
offers  a  pleasing  verdure:  bi|ds  never  haunt  these  regions 
or  repose  in  them  from  weariness  of  Hight !  It  has  please4 
nature  to  leave  this  part  wild  and  barren:  a  vast  extent 
of  snow,  on  every  side,  yields  a  melancholy  and  mqooto- 
nous  prospect:  rocks  of  a  greyish  colour,  great  heaps  of 
ice — an  immense  perspective  of  mountains  in  a  chain, 
always  white,  and  a  frightful  silence !  from  the  contem* 
plation  of  all  which  the  mind  is  never  interrupted  but  by 
the  sight  of  clouds,  that  either  appear  to  precipitate  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  or  to  surround  you  en- 
tirely. .Such  are  the  gloomy  beauties  which  are  lo  be 
seen  in  the  face  of  nature  by  travellers  who  visit  these  ^ 
elevated  points  of  our  hemisphere. 

Who  could  believe  that  men  have  consented  to  associate 
in  these  high  mountain-tops,  and  make  it  th/eir  principal 
occupation  to  succour  the  unfortunate  who  are  in  danger 
of  perishing,  and  who  often  do  perish,  in  these  dangerous 
passes !  .  . 

Whenever  the  winds,  the  rain,  the  hail,  or  the  snow, 
have,  during  winter,  covered  or  spoiled  the  foot-path,  the 
guides  of  the  country  come  with  their  mules,  in  order  to 
discover  the  traces;  and  then,  to  restore  it,  they  pass  and 
repass  over  it,  till  it  is  again  practicable;  this  operation 
codtinues  sometimes  four  or  five  days:  if  it  happens  at 
tbat  time,  which  is  sometimes  the  case^  that  a  frost  sets 
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in,  as  sev«r6  as  it  can  be  in  Russia,  that  Favourable  mo- 
lUent  is  seized  for  provisioning  the  monastery. 

During  the  summer  this  passage  is  not  much  less  diF- 
ficult  and  dangerous :  the  rains  penetrating  into  the  moun- 
tains of  snow  melt  them,  in  a  manner  scarcely  visible; 
large  cavities  are  formed  therein,  over  which  the  travellci^ 
walks,  unaware,  until,  all  on  a  sudden,  a  gulph  opens 
tinder  his  steps,  and  occasions  him  to  disappear  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye!  A  hard  frost  is  preferred,  because 
any  one  may  then  safely  travel  over  the  snow. 

At  two  hundred  paces  Lelow  the  convent  is  situated  a 
lake,  the  depth  of  which  is  not  known,  and*  which  is 
sr«rcely  ever  thawed :  the  snow  collects  in  heaps,  and 
covers  in  such  a  manner  the  frozen  surface  of  these  pas- 
sages, that  travelliers  often  slide  under  it  without  being 
able  to  avoid  it.  Till  this  period  of  time  neither  artillery 
nor  ammunition  Had  crossed  either  mountain:  however, 
it  became  necessary  to  consider  the  question.  What  is  an 
army,  in  the  present  day,  without  artillery  ?  its  necessity 
in  this  respect  was  imperious.  In  vain  did  infinite  ob* 
stacles  present  themselves  to  frighten  the  most  ardent 
imaginations:  everything  was  foreseen  by  the  GeninS 
which  conceived  this  daring  enterprise,  and  everything 
'  was  contrived  to  carry  it  into  full  execution. 

The  artillery  corps  immediatelv  set  about  dismounting 
the  cannon,  caissoons,  forges,  Sec.  piecemeal.  Gassendi, 
Inspector  of  Ordnance,  was  ordered  to  hollow  a  number 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  after  the  nature  of  troughs,  in  which 
the  pieces  of  cannon  might  safely  slide,  and  which  five 
or  six  hundred  men,  according  to  the  weight  of  metal, 
were  appropriated  to  draw  up  these  tremendous  heights: 
the  wheels  were  carried  by  hand  upon  poles;  and  sledge?i 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  at  Auxonne,  conveyed 
the  axletrees  and  the  empty  caissoons;  and,  lastly,  niulca 
were  loaded  with  ammunition  in  boxes  made  of  fir. 

In  order  to  encoura^je  this  very  arduous  labour,  front 
•four  to  five  hundred  livres  were  offered  for  every  cannon. 
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with  iu  ammunition,  so  conveyed :    the  exertion  of  a' 
whole  battalion  was  requisite  for  the  conveyance  of  one 
field^piece,  with  its  necessary  ammunition :  one  half  of  a 
regiment  could  only  draw  the  load  while  the  otber  half 
was  obliged  to  carry  the  knapsacks,  firelocks,  cartridge- 
boxes,  canteens,  kettles,  and,  more  especially,  five  days, 
provisions,  in  bread,  meat,  salt,  and  biscuit !     The  whole 
of  these  accoutrements  and  necessaries  might  make  a 
weight  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds.    The  men 
yoked  themselves,  eibout  one  hundred  to  a  cable,  and  in 
this  manner  they  dragged  the  cannon  up  the  mountains 
General  Marmont  commanded  upon  this  metoor^bie  oc* 
^asion. 

The  heavy  baggage  was  sent  back  to  Lausanne,  the 
Consul  himself  only  jtaking  what  might  be  deemed  abso* 
lutely  necessary.  The  first  division  of  the  army,  com- 
manded by  General  Watrin,  followed  the  movement  of 
the  vanguard;  the  main  body  of  the  army  followed  at  no 
great  distance.  They  we^'e  obliged  to  ascend  one  bv  one: 
nobody  was  tempted  to  endeavour  to  get  before  his  com- 
rade, as  it  inight  have4>ccasioned  his  being  irrecoverably 
swallowed  up  ii^  tjjie  snow*  The  head  of  the  Indian  file 
columq  hdted  every  poW'and-then>  of  which  advantage 
was  always  taken  by  the  soldiers  to  allay  their  thirst,  by 
iu^kiog  their  biscuits  in  the  water  of  the  melted  snow| 
and,  such  were  the  fatigues  of  the  passage,  that  these  re- 
freshlmepts  appeared  to  them  quite  delicious.  ^  . 

It  took  five  hours  to  clamber  as  high  as  the  monastery; 
at  tl?u^  ticne  every  one  was  indulged  with  a  gias  of  wine. 
"  This  very  liquor,  though  actually  frozen  (says  Monsieur 
Petit)  warmed  us  and  recruited  our  strength  ;  no  one,  not 
cv«D  the  most  avaricious  among  us,  would  have  exchanged 
that  single  draught  for  all  the  gold  in  Mexico. 

"  We  had  still  a  journey  of  bix  lergues  to  m^ke,  but 
the  rapidity  of  the  descent  rendered  those  eighteen  n^iles 
troiv  terrible:  at  every  step  wfe  met  with  deep  crevices, 
foii9£4  by  the  melting  of  snow ;  and  it  was  in  vain  we 
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held  our  horses  fest  bvthe  closed  reins' of  their  bridles, 
that  did  not  preserve  them  from  dangerous,  and  somc- 
thnes  fata],  slides:  the  men  themselves,  in  spite  of  all 
their  precautions,  often  fell;  and,  whatever  difficuhies 
they  suffered  in  recovering  themselves,  they  still  ran  tbie 
risk  of  drawing  their  horscfs  out  of  tne  path  and  perishing 
with  them." 

Buonaparte  entered  the  Monastery,  accompanied  by 
the  prior  of  the  House  of  Convalescence,  who  had  fol- 
lowed us;  but  he  staid  there  only  an  hour,  when,  on  quit* 
ting  it,  he  exhorted  these  respectable  hermits  to  continue 
to  deserve  well  of  humanity. 

The  Consul's  mules  and  horses  were  in  the  train  of  the 
army;  for  his  own  part,  being  willing,  no  doubt,  to  re- 
join it  by  the  shortest  road,  he  entered  a  path  which  some 
infantry  pursued.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  march  the 
descent  was  so  steep  that  he  was  obhged  to  slide  down  it, 
upon  his  breech,  from  a  height  of  about  two  hundred 
feet ;  and,  in  crossinir  the  lake  before  mentioned,  he  had 
verv  nearlv  been  swallowed  op  bv  a  collection  of  thawed 
snow.  The  holes,  into  which  the  scfldiers  fell  every  instant, 
rendered  this  part  of  their  journey  over  the  mountains 
more  faiiiruin<r  than  the  ascending  ihem :  thev  had  com- 
nienced  their  march  at  midnight  and  did*  not  arrive  at 
the  end  of  it  lill  nine  oVlock  in  the  evening;  for  fbnrteea 
lca*Tt?es  thcv  had  scarc^lv  eaten  anv  food,  vet  extreme 
fatigue,  and  $reat  want  of  skep.  made  them  easily  forget 
the  badness  of  ih<ir  ^wpper. 

Befoiv  B«<^napane  a^^cended  the  iroiistain  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  L«cieTi,  Mints^ter  of  t!>e  Interior,  a  Letter, 
which  arrived  at  Pars  on  the  C5rii  of  Mav,  dated 

"^  I  s,y\  i;  !Ve  i-vx  **'  :V  G"^iiT  A;.-^  u  :hf  iriaft  4>r  the  Vahs. 
The  Or-o-i^  St,  f^T«*rr.  4tf5o:x%-.  vn^Ttx  oi^a^u^  wii^c^  ii&^Y  been  «!*• 

•  •  • 

i)»t  «^\  <»^-^^*"  marches     i^r:iM«  »  il  rie^iMiciM.     i-  i-.-Tet:  d*\^  aii 

■«■     »  * 
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The  advanced  guard,  under  General  Lasnes,  took  af 
few  hours  to  refresh  their  harassed  bodies  and  marched 
to  attack  Aoste,  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  that  name,  and 
the  first  town  in  Piedmont.  The  inhabitants  are  a  sim- 
ple people,  quite  indifferent  as  to  who  governs  them.  Ati 
Hungarian  battalion  attempted  to  defend  the.  town,  but  it 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  loss,  when  a  deputation  of  the 
place  set  out  to  wait  upop  the  Consul  with  qompluTi^nti 

ofsurrender^ 

.  FroiQ  hence  the  army  proceeded  to  Chatillon,  a  towa 
filso  in  the  dutchy  of  Aoste,  situated  on  the  Doria  Baltea> 
three  leagues  South-east  of  Aoste.  General  Lasnes,  ia 
advancing  towards  it,  was  informed  that  the  enemy  was 
disposed  to  make  ^  resistance  on  a  draw-bridge,  oonstruct'* 
ed  on  a  prf5cipic.e,[Qver  which,  so  as  to  avoid  this  pass,  it 
3wa8  not  possible  for  infantry  to  make  their  way.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation  the  chief  of  brigade,  Fournier, 
sprang  forwards,  aqd  with  the  l£th  hussars,  attacked 
them  in  so  brisk  a  manner,  that  in  a  short  time  the  force 
which  had  advanced  to  defend  the  pass  was  overthrown 
or  sabred,  and  the  passage  cleaired  of  every  man  of  the 
enemy,  who  lost  40  of  Ferdinand's  hussars  prisoners,  with 
4K0O  infantry,  and  a  three-pounder,  which  composed  the 
whole  of  their  artillery.  The  fugitives  \icere  pursued  as 
far  a^  Fort  de  Barre,  having  only  bare  time  to  raise  the 
draw- bridge  after  them-'  The  impetuosity  of  the  French 
here  led  them  into  a  mistake,  which  decidedly  proves, 
that,  if  they  had  ^een  matched  by  an  enemy  any  way 
their  equal,  either  in  vigilance  or  resources,  it  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  have  stopped  their  progress.  Ir^ 
choosing  to  pass  the  fort  they  had  taken  the  most  dan* 
gerous  routes.  To  communicate  a  just  idea  of  the  difr 
Acuities  to  be  encountered  at  the  fort,  or  rather  rock,  de 
Barre ;  it  is^  necessary  only  to  describe  its  military  and 
geographical  situation : 

Under  a  military  point  of  view,  this  rock  stopped  shor^ 
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Uie  whole  arusy,  and  pent  it  up  as  it  were  ia  a  n^^rrow 
neck,  where  ibiir  days  wobld  have  been  sufficient  to^have 
exhausted  the  whole  of  their  subsistence^  and  which  the 
difficult  and  toilsome  passage  over  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
bad  left  no  ineans  of  supplying.    With  respect  to  its  gep- 
grapliical  consideration,  nature,  without  a6y  aid  from 
art,  had  formed  this  rock  of  such  materials,  that  it  might 
tf niy  be  considered  as  impregnable;  and,  to  render  its 
accessibility  the  more  difficult,  had  conferred  on  it  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf.     The  road  is  at  its  foot,  which  is 
^watered  by  the  i>oria,  a  deep;-rapid,  and  dangerons  river,, 
whose  opposite  bank  is  also  formed  of  high  rocks,  inac- 
|:essible  to  man,  and  which  serve  only  for  the  habitation 
of  marmoqts  and  screechowls.     To  the  left  of  the  arch 
are  seen  other  rocks,  not  less  elevated  than  the  fohner, 
J)ut  less  impracticable,  being  even»strewed,  here  and  there, 
with  vines,  to  which  the  sad  inhabitants  of  this  country 
have  acce^,  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  rocks. 

There  was  but  one  of  two  courses  to  pursue,  that  of 
taking  the  fort  by  assult,  or  6f  seeking  for  another  pas* 
lage,  which,  by  avoiding  the  fort,  might  enable  the  army 
to  pursue  its  route.  Each  of  these  measures  appeared  to 
bid  equal  defiance  to  force  and  ingenuity.  But  the 
genius  of  Buonaparte  inspired  the  whole  body,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion,  more  perhaps  than  on  any  other,  proved, 
that  nothing  is  impossible  to  him  who  is  resolved  to  effect 
his  object. 

Three  companies  of  grenadiers  possessed  themselves 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  place,  and  lodged  therein.  During 
the  day  they  hid  themselves,  that  they  might  not  be  can- 
nonaded by  the  guns  of  the  fort.  But,  nevertheless, 
through  the  casements  they  shot  all  those  who  shewed 
themselves-  through  the  embrasures  and  notches  of  the 
wall,  and  life  this  way  greatly  disquieted  the  enemy. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  tbat  art  had  left  the  for- 
tification of  the  rock  de  Barre  to  nature  entirely.  Twenty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  a  garrison  of  ^00  men,  several 
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mortars/ with  some  advanced,  works^.  defended  its  h^'* 
proach,  which  the  above  meanf  Irendered  ver^  diificult. . 

Aboat  eleven  o'clock  at  nrght,  by  the  light  of  the  moony, 
the  chief  of  brigade  of  the  56th,  at  the  head  of  severat 
(tompdoies  of  grenadier^  marched. silently  across  the  gredf 
blocks  of  stone  and  rock  scattered  here  and  there,  reached) 
the  palHsadeSy  clinAed  over  them,  amidst  a  shower  of 
balls,  and  forced  the  enemy,  with  the  bayonet  at  theii^ 
backs,  from  work  to  work,  till,  full  of  terror,  they  retired 
in  disorder  within  the  castle;  all  this  while  the  cannoai 
was  thundering,  and  the  firing  of  the  musketry  incessant.- 
Canister  shot,  grenades,  and  howitzers,  for  some  time 
ebecked  the  impetuosity  of  the  French.  Rollers  fromi 
the  top  of  the  parapet  were  thrown  down  with  precipi- 
tancy upon  the  assailants,  and  crushed  many  to  death  on 
the  spot;  the  chief  of  brigade  himself  was  mortallywoundM 
ed  in  this  manner.  In  this  situation  a  retreat  was  thought 
adviseable:  it  was  effected  without  confusion,  but  the 
Ffench  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  number  of  intrepid 
ioldiers,^  killed  or  badly  wounded. 

It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  the  fort.  By 
dint  of  perseverenoe  in  research,  it  was:  foimd,  after 
clambering  from  one  iiight  of  «teps  to  another,  that  the 
rock  (iaHed  Albaredo  was  to  be  escaladed,  whence  >thc* 
men^paight,  though  with  inconceivable  diffii^JU'lty,  desceml 
again,  or  father  roll  down,  on  the  other  ^ido.  ■  All  the 
while  they  ascended  those  steps,  a  battery  Jplayed  upotl- 
tji^rtr'' unceasingly :  they  tobfc  the  pf«ebftt«<k»H!  as  fast  as 
th^y  got^  tip,  to  incline  ten  or  tweWfir  ]f)aced|  iihie'ltei^d  m 
ifiwie  degiiee  from  the  encmy'd  shot.*  Tha^^\/v^s  rtotrJ^ 
they  had  to  do;  for  befoi^'^tlriey  had  A^iertded^  threfe 
pans  of  the  Way^,  they  were  openly  e^pbsfed  during  the 
space  of  ten  minutes;  and  this  inconve'nietici^ suggested 
the  expediency  of  raisin**  a  light  p?ece  of  four-pound 
'  erdnaitjce  to  the  place,  which',  by  incrediblid  effo^rffe;  wad 
^acWfflpKdhfed,  thrdfcgh  a  cleft  in  thie' rock,  though  the 
.  ^height  w^i-  J, 200  feet.    Thirf  single',  but  serviceable  gun. 
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fired  dnceitingly  npdn  tbeenemy's battery,  which  it  folty 
exposed  and  commanded.  The  advanced  *gua.'d  in  thit 
manner  ascended  the  rock,  though  not  without  extreme 
difficulty,  since  they  were  obliged  to  follow  one  by  one^ 
Here,  as  on  Mount  St.  Bernard,  the  troops  were'obliged 
fo  lie  upon  their  arms.    ' 

The  cavalry  were  still  more  fatigudi  than  the  infantry, 
for  the  horses  were  obliged,  like  the  native  goats,  to  leap 
firom  stone  to  stone ;  and,  astonishing  as  it  is  to  relate,  it 
it  not  tiie  less  true>  that,  guided  by  a  powerful  and  uner^ 
riHig  instinct,  they  knew  how  to  avoid  the  misfortune  of 
rolling  headlong  down  the  dreadful  precipices  !  neverthe- 
less, inr  this  way,  the  French  lost  a  number  of  these  valua* 
ble  creatures,  as^weJl  as  some  mules.^ 

The  ascending  place  of  the  rock  of  Albaredo  was  lest 
practicable  than  Mount  St.  Bernard,  it  was  therefore, 
deemed  indispensible  to  make  use  of  the  subprbs  of  Bas* 
Seville,  cost  what  it  might,  with  respect  to  its  exposure. 
Precautions,,  unheard  of  before,  ^ere  taken  for  the  march"* 
iug  through  it.  Haybands  were  twisted  round  the  wheels 
of  all  the  carriages,  and  the  paved  road  covered  with 
dung,  in  order  to  deaden  their  sound  as  they  proceeded* 
Thirty  men  were  harnessed,  one  before  another,  to  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  or  ammunition  tumbril,  ready  to  sei^e  the 
moment  when  they  might  make  the  ]east  noise  posjiible: 
but  sometimes  the  enemy  w^s  aware  of  what  was  doing, 
and  woulJ  tire  upon  them,  many  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  French  posted  a  cannon  in  the  belfry  of  ihe  church, 
in  the  suburbs,  which  was  able  to  batter  in  breach,  and 
effectually  to  demolish  a  tower  above  the  gate  of  the 
castle:  but  the  force  which  defended  it,  seeing  them- 
selves deprived  of  every  help,  and  fearing  an  assault,  sur- 
rendei^u  prisoners  of  war« 

The  first  Consul  went  several  limes,  accompanied  by 
General  Berthier^  to  view  the  woiks  of  the  enemy.  He 
ascended  the  mountain  on  foot,  and  continued  several 
houid^  up^n  ii^  siiiumic,  whence  the  eye  could  easily  and 


fully  survey  the  castle.  Greatly  ftitigaed  by  the  laborious 
ascent,  and  rendered  faint  by  the  extremfe  heai  of  the 
whether,  be  laid  himself  down  in  the  open  air,' and  fell 
asleep.  Each  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  filed  before  him^ 
coatemplated  his  person  with  peculiar  interest,  and  took 
particular  care  not  to  interrupt  that  repose  so  necessary 
to  his  existence,  and,  which  had,  as  it  were,  been  forced 
,upx>n  him. 

Having  surmounted  these  dangers  and  difficulties,  a 
division  under  General  Boudet  proceeded  to  Ivrca,  aud 
reached  that  place  on  the  23rd  of  May.  The  enemy  had 
a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  which  seemed  at  first  determined 
to  defend  the  town,  but  they  were  too  few  in  number  to 
resist  the  vast  powenfthat  was  advancing  against  them. 
The  French  took  14  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  ammunition,  and  £00  prisoners,  besides 
twice  that  numbej^  in  pursuing  them  from  thence  towards 
Turin. 

•  The  Marquisate  in  which  Ivrea  is  situated  was  founded 
by  Charlemagne.  It  is  situated  partly  in  a  plain,  and 
partly  on  a  hill,  and  contaiflfs  about  ;|,(XX)  inhabitants* 
There  are  still  sonje  remains  of  an)  ancient  fortress,  called 
U  Castellazzo,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Ardouint 
£rst  marquis  of  Ivrea.  Its  inhabitants  are  the  descendants 
of  a  Komam  colony,  sent  thither  during  the  sixth  Con* 
sulship  of  Marias.  It  is  about  eight  leagues  Morth  of 
Turin. 

.The  main  army  having  climbed  .over  the  mountain  of 
Albaredo,  in  the  manner  described,  filed  ofi'  by  this  tovvn^ 
which  seasonably  furnished  the  troops  with  bread,  wine 
iliea,t,>nd  rice,  objects  so  indis^nbibly  necessary  to  their 
•ubsistence.  No  sooner  were  they  supplied  with,  these 
afrticles,  than  their  hearty  were  again  elated  with  joy ;  and 
the  present  abundance  efiaced  the  remembrance  of  the 
eriiel  hardships,  and  privatbns  they  had  endured. 

Here  it  will  be  proper,  ito  r^lau^ ran  occurenqe,;  which 
wiU  sheW;  in  a  striking  mmoer;  .hqw  Uitiei  the  AiUes  Sj^em 
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to  huTe  leen  prepsred  for  the  disasters  which  were  suv- 
^nded  over  their  heads. 

Four  or  five  thousand,  of  the  fugitive  Austrians  assem'^ 
bled  in  haste  from  Turin  and  the  adj&cent  garrisons^ 
tinited  themselves  to  about  ^yOOO,  whom  the  Frtach  bad 
driven  before  them  the  day  before,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion  at  Romagno^  where  they  intrenched^  themselves. 

They  were  covered  by  a  deep  river,  the  bridge  of  which 
bad  not  been  cut  .down,  owing,  as  it  i»  imagined,  to;the 
contempt  in  which  they  held  the  invading  army,  ficom 
entire  ignorance  of  its  force  as  well  as  designs.  They 
Siaid  openly  amorig  themseivi^s  that  the  report  of  Baona^* 
part6  commanding  this  army  in^  person  was  false;  that  it 
was  an  adventurer,  who  resembled  Um,  or  it  might  be  one 
of  his  brothers,  who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  colt> 
fectiou  of  Italian Tefpgees,  without  artillery,  and  witboiit 
eavalry,  who  were  throwing  themseives  away,  to  turn  or 
divert  their  main  operations  before  Genoa.  One  part  of 
them  boasted  be^de,  that  they  only  feigned  to  retreat, 
in  order  to  draw  thtf  French  into  more  open  ground,  to 
eut  them  with  more  ease,  trf  pieces. 

The  next  day  General  Lasnes,  at  the  head  of  his  ad- 
vanced guard,  put  an  end  to  their  ridiculous  stories  and 
their  vain  hopes  together.  Romagno  was  carried  by  the 
bayonet;  the  bridge  and  the  redoubts  were  soon  cleared: 
the  dead  and  ihe  wounded  were  left  on  thespoty  and  the 
fugitives  were  again  pursued  in  various  directions.  This 
Wcis  a  dearly  paid  for  lesson  they  acquired  ol*  the  bravery 
of  those  troops  they  bad  so  much  despised  a;  little  while 
before.  Their  cavalry,  indeed,  taking  advantage  of  an 
open  frpace,  and  a  favourable  terrrin,  faced  about,  cha^rged 
the  French  infantry,  which,  from  too  mcw?h  avdour  in  the 
pursuit,  had  separated;  but,  the  11th  and- ISth  deaifi« 
brigades  of  the  hussars  were  near  at  hand,  united  to  the 
U)lh  light,  to  the  28ih  and  44'th  of  the  li»e,  and  entirely 
drove  off  the  enemy  towards  Turin.  " 
.    Buonfaparte,  in  order  4^lie  b#lter  to  conceal'  his  designs, 
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on  tjie  S6th  of  May,  caused  two  divisions  to  menace 
Turin,  whilst  ttie  advanced  guard,  under  General  Lasnes, 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  Chiussella  and  the  Po, 
which  obliged  the  enemy  to  cross  the  latter,  where  they 
took  up  a  position  on  its  right  bank:  thus,  while  the  at- 
tention of  the  Austrians  was  occupied  by  the  movements 
of  these  corps,  th^  division  of  cavalry,  under  the  orders 
of  General  Murat,  took  the  route  of  Milan,  and,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  entered  Vercelli. 

On  the  Eastern  border  of  Piedmont,  affairs  were  now 
brought  precisely  into  that^state  that  the  Consul  wished. 
The  whole  of  Italy  was  now  open  to  him,  and  he  had  a 
much  shorter  distance  between  him  and  Milan  than  his 
enemy  had  to  reach  him,  even  if  he  were  disposed  tp  raise 
the  siege  of  Genoa  to  attack  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Preparations  in  the  Far  to  meet  General  Melas.,..In' 
telligence  from  Mauena..,,  An  Insurrection  in  Corsica,..^ 
Capture  of  the  Gencrtujr  and  the  GuUtedume  TelL...tfopfS-t 
Pleasures,  and  Disappointments,  of  the'  JUie^.,,.Dispoii^ 
tion  of  the  French  Forces, 

tjiENfillAL  Melas  con  tinned  to  pursue  the  French  and 
to  advance  towards  the  Var,  in  hopes  of  inducing  the 
discontented  Royalists  of  the  South  to  raise,  an  insuirec* 
tion  and  employ  the  forces  of  General  Sucbet  on  that 
side  the  river:  the  blockade  of  Genoa  was^.in  the  nqjeaor 
time,  entrusted  to  Generals  Ott  and  HohenzoIIern.  The 
alarms  of  the  French,  however,  hardly  extended  beyond 
Antibes;  for  Carnothad  provided  a  force  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  troops,  principally  formed  of  con- 
scripts newly  enlisted,  who  were  to  enter  the  Ligurian 
Republic  b}'  that  frontier,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
rals St.  Hilaire  and  Rochambeau.  Some  few  sanguine 
spirits — half  Royalists — half  Jacobins,  did  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  insurrection,  but  they  were  instantly  taken  and 
shot ;  and  Suchet  began  to  prepare  for  shutting  Melas 
up  in  Nice,  at  least  as  securely  as  Massena  was  shut  up 
at  Genoa. 

The  wisdom  of  the  French  Government  was  evinced 
in  this  instance,  not  only  in  having  made  all  the  superior 
generals  acquajntjed  with  the  great  object  which  their 
ejfforts  were  to  effect,  but  in  having  established  the  best 
possible  communication  with  each,  so  as  to  give  a  supe- 
rior degree  of  rapidity  to  all  their  motions.  Thus  Suchet, 
though  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  Army  of  Reserve, 
knew  all  that  it  was  doing,  by  the  facility  of  telegraphic 
dispatches,  which  Government  contHved  to  send  upon  all 
occasions  where  local  obstructions  did  not  interpose ;  and 
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thus  Massena,  who  was  so  surroundedi  both  on  the  land 
Md  sea  side^  as  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  distresses  of  fa« 
mine,  received  a  packet-boat,  with  intel)igencej  whenever 
the  British  cruisers  were  driven  off  the  shore. 

On  the  6th  of  May  General  St.  Hilaire  wrote  to  Buo*  . 
naparte,  from  bis 

"  Head  Quarteri  at  Maneillet. 
''  CiTIZCH  FrkCT  COKSUL, 
f^  The  newi  I  have  received  from  the  anny»  dated  the  drd,  in- 
forms me,  thfit  the  general-iii-chiefj  Massena,  defends  himself  like  a 
lion  at  Genoa;  that  the  enemy  dare  not  block  him  in^  except  by 
distant  positions  :  \\e  has  made  a  sortie;  apd  killed  800  Austfians  and 
taken  Ifii/O  prisoners. 

"  Five  ship5«  laden  vith  grain,  have  arrived  at  Oenoa,  and  other 
small  vessels. are~  daily  arriving.  The  generaUin-chief  has  answered, 
a  flag  of  truce,  sent  by  the  enemy.  '  That«  vrhile  he  has  an  ounce  of 
bread  to  eat,  or  a  drop  of  blood  in.his  veinSj  he  will  fight ;  and  that 
he  will  sooner  bury  himself  in  the  ruins  of  Genoa  than  abandon  it  tp 
the  enemy !'    The  Ligurians  perform  wohdera. 

*'  {iealth  tflkd  respect, 
*  f  St.  Hilaiei."    . 

The  spirited  conduct  of  Massena  was  not  merely  founds 
ed  upon  his  hopes  of  the  First  Consul  befng  able  to  rais^ 
fh.e  siege  by  the  middle  of  Xune,  but  that  he  should  be 
sure  of  a  supply  from  Corsica^  that  would  ens^ble  him  tp 
bold  put  till  that  time. 

The  local  situation  of  that  island  had  induced  the 
Fiench  Government  to  form  a  dep6t  there,  with  a  yievf 
of  keeping  a  small  number  of  feluccas  always  loaded  with 
provisions,  ready  to  elude  the  blopkadei  whenever  the 
contrary  currents,  and  still  caliiis  might  prevent  Lord 
Keith's  vessels  froni  stretching  to  the  £astward.  Sali* 
cette^  the  old  friend  and  early  patron  of  the  Consul,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  Corsica,  with  a  general's 
commission,  and  the  supply  of  the  magazine  was  entrust* 
ed  to  bis  administration.        ( 

Salicette  soon  found  that  He  had  andiertakcn  a  missiou 

Vol.  hi.  ^  I. 
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of  considerable  difficulty ;  for  the  vigilance  of  the  Eng- 
lish prevented  succours  ever  reaching  Corsica  from  the 
coast  of  France;  and  it  was  known,  by  way  of  Leghorn, 
that  Lord  Keith  had  been  informed^  as  early  as  the  24lh; 
of  April,  that  Genoa  had  only  fou^rteen  days  provisions  in 
ihe  citv". 

The  English  admiral  had  resolved  that  the  blocksde 
should  not  be  prolonged  by  the  numbeir  of  mouths  bang 
diminished,  and,  therefore,  dispatched  a  cartel  to  the 
Genoese,  to  acquaint  them,  that  he  had  ordered  -sill  the 
English  commanders  to  seize  any  vessels  that  should  at- 
tempt to  bring  fugitives  out  of  the  city ;  thus  making  the 
egress  of  a  neutral  vessel  an  act  of  hostility,  if  it  should 
have  a  single  individual  on  board  more  than  might  be 
named  on  its  own  muster-rolL 

Urgency  compelled  Salicfette  to  collect  all  the  provi-  -j 
sibns  that  Corsica  itself  possessed  for  the  national  maga-  ^. 
zines;  and,.in  bis  zeal,  he  did  not  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
island  had  already  been  exhausted,  to  supply  Malta  witi| 
all  that  could  be  spared,  to  enable  that  fortress  also  to 
resist  an  English  blockade :  he,  therefore  excited  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  inhabitants,  who  fwired  that  they 
should  see  all  their  food  transported,  to  feed  others,  and 
be  reduced  to  starvation  themselves. 

An  insurrection  was  the  consequence,  and  General 
Salicecte  was  obliged  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  The  Cqrsicans  got  the  advantage  in  several  skir- 
mishes; and,  instead  of  being  able  to  supply  Massena, 
our  commissary-general  was  obliged  to  write  to  that  com- 
mander for  a  reinforcement,  to  deliver  him  out  of  Bastia, 
whore  he  had  been  obliged  to  shi^t  himself  up. 

The  English  took  a  felucca,  which  had  a  courier  on 
board  with  dispatches  from  General  Massena,  stating, 
that  the  Anstrians  and  English  kept  him  shut  up  so  close 
ihat  he  was  destitute  of  succours  for  himself.  The  two 
generals  were  now  so  completely  cut  ofFfrom  each  other 
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that  the  Corsicans  were  left  to  eat  their  own  provisions  in 
quiet,  and  order  was  restored  in  the  island. 

Things  were  all  going  on  as  prosperously  in  the  Mq*. 
»  diterranean  and  its  neighbourhood  as  the  Allies  could 
desire. 

The  fortress  of  La  Faletie,  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  still 
beld  out,  and  the  French,  occasionally,  got  in  a  small 
iressel  with  provisions  ;  but  it  was  clear  that  it  would  not 
be  able  to  hold  out  long;  for  acominunicatiun  had  taken 
place  between  Lord  ^ielson,  the  Britibh  admiral,  and  the 
commandant,  which  had  given  the  latter  a  clearer  insight 
into  his  real  situation.  His  Lordship  urged  the  impro* 
priety  of  sustaining  so  long  a  siege,  and  suffering  so  many 
miseries,  afteV  it  was  proved  to  be  impossible  that  any 
further  succour  cduld  enter  the  port  of  M alia;  assuring 
him,  that  a  fleet  of  ships,  lately  sent  from  France,  had  all 
been  either  taken  or  sunk.  * 

The  Commandant,  who  doubted  the  intelligence,  was 
permitted  to  send  some  of  his  officers  to  Syracuse  to  in- 
spect the  captured  vessels,  among  which  was  the  Gene* 
reux,  of  74  guns.  Admiral  Perree,  who  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  escape  from  Eg^pt  and  get  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  force  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  confirmation  of  this  disastrous  intelligence,  had 
obliged  another  French  man  of  war  to  put  herself  to  the 
hazard  of  being  taken,  and  the  English  had  captured  her 
also.  It  will  be  recollected,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
.  French  fleet  by  Lord  Nelson,  at  the  month  of  the  Nile, 
and  whilst  the  shattered  wrecks  were  yet  blazing  on  the 
iiorface  of  the  ocean,  two  men  of  war  set  sail  and  made 
their  escape.  These  two  ships  were  the  Genereux  of  74 
guns,  and  the  Guillaume  Tell  of  86,  the  latter  of  which 
got  safe  into  the  port  of  Malta,  and  had  continued  there 
«ver  since,  partly  with  a  view  to  shelter  herself  from  the 
JEi^glish,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  the  place.  The  almost  certainty  of  not  being  able  to 
re-victual  the  place^  rendered  it  indispensible  that  she 
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shbiild  no  longer  exhaust  the  provisions ;  and,  therefore* 
it  was  determined  that  she  should  take  1,000  men  oa 
board,  and  endeavour  to  save  himself  underthe  command 
of  Admiral  Decres.  She  did  so,  and  was  met  immedi- 
ately bj  the  English  ships,  Foudroyant,  Lion,  and  Pene- 
lope, with  whom  she  fought  gallantly  for  three  hours 
and  a  half,  and  then  struck  to  the  Lion^  Captain  Manly 
Dixon. 

These  occurrences  forming  a  kind  of  auxilliaries  to  the 
successes  of  General  Melas  among  the  Maritime  Alps,  the 
Allies,  and  their  agents^  began  to  be  as  merry  as  if  they 
had  already  gathered  all  the  laurels  of  the  war.  Mn 
Jackson,  the  British  minister  at  Turin,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  more  enthusiastic  than  any  of  his  friends 
upon  the  occasion;  and,  therefore,  his  letter  to  Lord 
Grenville,  the  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  will 
serve  to  shew  what  were  the  feelings  of  them  all : 

"  My  t.oRb, 
"  It  is  tvith  infinite  tcH^actiott  that  I  can  inform  your  Lordship' iSf 
the  entire  evacuation  of  the  Riviere  of  Genoa,  and  the  country  of 
Nice,  by  the  French  troops  under  Suchet,  the  remains  of  which- have 
passed  ti.e  Var.  Nice,  with  its  two  castles,  was  yesterday  occupied 
by  the  Imperial  troops,  under  the  orders  of  General  Knesewich. 

*'  General  Kaim,  the  commander-in-chief  here,  has  this  moment, 
sent  intelligence  to  the  Government  of  this  jm/iful  event.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be> 

"  T.  Jackson*" 

"  Torini  May  iith»  1800." 

At  the  very  moment  when  this  Letter  was  heing  writ* 
ten  at  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont^  Buonaparte  was  on 
the  border  of  th<s  principality,  contriving  bis  new  ammu- 
nition machinery  and  preparing  to  enter  it;  and,  in  four 
days  afterwards,  his  advanced  guard  was  in  the  next  town 
to  Mr,  Jackson  !  It  was  now  time  to  send  news  to  Ge- 
neral Melas : — tidings  from  him  could  affoi^d  no  more 
pleasure.  The  triumph,  in  this' instance,  was  of  such  a 
short  duration,  and  the  joy  so  momentary,  that,  when  Mr. 
Jackson's  Letter  was  made  public  in  England,  the  same 
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journitis  ibat  communicated  it  to  their  readers  gave  theoa 
also  an  account,  upon  the  same  sheet,  of  General  Mehs 
having  discovered  his  mistake  in  advancing  upon  Nioe, 
and  of  his  having,  gone  back  a  great  deal  faster  than  he 
came. 

A  Letter  from  Antibes,  dated  May  i5t\if  stated  tbe 
ftct  as  follows:  ''  The  Austrians  have  retreated  from 
iNice;  they  entered  on  the  1  Uh  at  three  in  the  aftemoop, 
onr  troops  having  retreated  within  the  antient  Frendh 
limit.  On  the  Mth,  GFeneral  Melas  arrived  with  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  uoops:  we  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  ^ 
were  under  arms  all  night;  but,  to  our  great  astonish- 
ment, at  day-break,  we  beheld  the  Austrian  columns  de- 
aling across  the  mountains  towards  Ooni.  This  precipi* 
tate  retreat  c6uld  only  be  accasioned  by  intelligence  w- 
ceived  of  the  movement  of  our  Army  of  Reserve  in  Pied* 


mont.'* 


A  small  garrison  was  left  behind  at  Nice,  and,  indeed, 
there  were  so  many  garrisons  occupied  by  the  AustriaHfl 
throughout  Italy,  that  small  draughts  being  made  from 
each,  a  few  corps  were  formed  between  Turin  and  AleK- 
andria,  about  the  20th  of  the  month,  which  encouraged 
General  Melas  to  fix  his  head-quarters  there,  and  to 
make  an  appearance  of  being  determined  to  maintaim 
his  post. 

Orders  were  given  to  General  Ott  to  push  the  siege  of 
Genoa  with  vigour;  and  the  English,  in  order  to  keep 
Sucbet  from  crossing  the  Var,  appeared  off  the  coast  be* 
tween  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  evinced  a  disposition 
to  effect  a  landing. 

Whilst  the  confusion^  that  marked  all  the  operations  of 
the  Austrians,  was  tooevident.to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
least  attentive,  the  concert  that  gave  effect  to  every  mea« 
sure  of  the  French,  was  equally  apparent.  The  troops 
dispatched  by  General  Moreau  to  Join  the  Consul,  timed 
their  march  so,  that  they  were  at  Altorf,  near  St.  Go- 
ihard,  on  the  same  day  that  the  Army  of  Reserve  arrived 
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nt  Ivrea,  which  prevented  the  Austrian  General,  Davido* 

\ich,  from  crossing  the  Semplon,  to  unite  with  the  Ads- 
t  rians  in  Milan. 

General  Mouncey,  who  commanded  this  force,  pushed 
on  his  advanced  guard  by  St.  Gothard  into  the  Italian 
liaiiiwncks,  under  General  Lepoype,  and  General  Lorge's 
division  drove  the  Austrians  from  Aviola,  whilst  he  him- 
self issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bellinzona 
rmd  Lagano,  denouncing  severe  punishments  against  any  • 
'  persons  who  should  quit  their  customary  labours ;  desigD- 
i  Dg,  no~  doubt,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  those  insurrecti* 
Otis  from  which  the  French  sufiered  so  much  tbe  preced- 
i:Qg  year,  when  they  were  pursued  through  the  same  conn- 
t:ry  by  Suwarrow. 

After  passing  St.  Gothard,  on  the  26th  of  May,  Gene- 
ral  Mouncey  engaged  the  Austrian  General  Davidovicb, 
and  drove  him  to  the  Lago-Maggiore,  advancing  wkh  the 
I  itmost  rapidity  upon  Domo  d*0sella. 

All  the  movements j>f  the  French,  hitherto,  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  preparations  for  collecting  a  force  together, 
that  it  might  be  ready  for  action  :  that  end  was  now  ac- 
<:omplished,  and  the  principal  concern  of  Buonaparte,  in 
ronsequence,  was,  to  continue  that  deception,  which  tiad 
aheady  misled  the  Austrians  as  to  liis  real  object,  and,  by 
distracting  their  attention,  to  weaken  their  power. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  whilst  General  Lasnes  was 
.  at  Remagno,  and  General  Mnrat  at  Vercclli,  the.Austri- 
ans  had  taken  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  ap- 
parently wifh  a  design  of  disputing  the  ground  between 
tliat  river  and  Milan. 

It  was  of  much  consequence  to  Buonaparte  that  those 
forces  should  not  accumulate;  for  a  spirited  resistance 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Austrians  at  Milan  would  have  afforded 
General  Davidovicb  an  opportunity  of  feeding  the  gar- 
rison with  frcsli  supplies  of  troops,  by  way  of  the  Grisons 
and  the  Valtelline,  and  have  kept  the  French  army  at  b.iy 
till  the  scattered  resources   of  Melas  had  been  collected 
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together.    General  Turreau   was,  therefore,  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Susa  and  the  Brunette,  on  the  West  of  the 
Doria,  which  could  not  fail  to  alarm  Turin.    The  heights 
at  the  post  of  Gravieres  were  planted  with  cannon,  and. 
surrounded  with  intrenchments;    the  adjutant-general 
Liaban  marched,  with  950  light  infantry,  to  carry  the 
works  by  assault,  whilst  General  Turreau,  with  three  com- 
panies of  carabineers,  four  of  grenadiers,  one  howitzer^ 
%  and  an  eight-pounder,  supported  the  iftttack.    The  ea*« 
">  gag^mentwas  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  the  victory  con- 
.  tiuued  long  doubtful     During  the  action  100  pioneers 
arrived,  to  aid  the  French,  at  length  they  succeeded  in. 
taming  the  fort  of  St.  Francis,  which  gave  them  a  great 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  and  compelled  him  to  capitu- 
late.   In  f his  engagement.  General  Turreau  took   1,500 
prisoners  and  800  mnskets,  beside  a  great  quantity  of  pro« 
yittons  and  ammunition ;  and,  what  was  more  important, 
got  command  of  the  whole  country  from  Mount  Oenis  to 
.  Turin. 

General  Lasne's  corps  continued  its  march  Southward 
towards  the  Po,  as  if  with  a  design  to  take  up  a  position 
at  Asti :  and  the  Austrians  concluded,  from  these  move- 
ments, that  the  Consul  was  about  to  take  the  most  suita* 
ble  stations  for  intercepting  the  troops  and  supplies  cam* 
ing  from  Nice  to  Turin. 

Those  who  recollect  the  strenuous  exertions  of  General 
Suwarrow,  and  the  Austrians  under  his  command,  in  the 
preceding  campaign,  to  get  possession  of  Genoa,  when 
they  were  gallantly  resisted  by  Moreau  upon  this  very  spot, 
will  not  be  surprised  that  General  Melas  suspected  Buo- 
Daparr£  of  an  intention  to  proceed  that  way,  for  the  pur-  . 
pose  of  raising  the  siege  ;  and  if  the  Consul  received  credit 
forTthe  wisdom  of  his  plan,  it  will  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  bis  antagonist's  reputation.  , 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  Amtrian$  evacuate  Novarra,,..Thc  French  advance 
to  the  TemnQ,...Fassage  of  the  River, ...Attempt  of  Gene' 
fat  Laudon  to  stop  the  Progress  of  the  French„..Capture 
Qf  Milan. ..Reception  of  the  Consul  by  the  Milanese...* 
Observatins  on  the  Citi/....A provisionary  Government  ap^ 
pointed....The  Army  distributed  irt  several  Directions..*. 
Captures... .i\kirnmhes.  ..Preparations for  passing  the  Po.,.. 
Battles  of  Stradella  and  MontebeUo...,Genoa  taken  by 
the  Austrians.*. .Capitulation  signed  by  Ott,  Keith,  and 
Massena. 

JlN  consequence  of  luppQsiug  that  BuonapartiS  intended 
to  proceed  Southward  immediately,  the  Austriant  gave 
orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Novafra^  a  place  of  so  much 
importance,  that^  when  General  Suwarrow  entered  Italy, 
he  sent  his  advanced  guard  forward  from  Pavia  to  take 
possession  of  it ;  and  which,  circumstanced  as  the  French 
were  at  the  time  we  are  treating,  was  the  only  fortress  be- 
tween them  and  Milan. 

The  clashing  of  councils  did  as  much  for  the  French 
as  the  success  of  their  arms.  They  had  determined  to 
take  the  precise  route  that  the  enemy  was  leaving  open 
to  them ;  and  if  ihe  generals  had  the  misfortune  to  err 
in  their  judgments,  the  soldiers  had  the  consolation  of 
saving  their  lives* 

The  French  head-quarters  were  advanced  to  Vercelli, 
General  Lasne  continued  a  day  at  Chivasso,  (or  Chirasco) 
matiofuvriug  upon  the  Po,  and  collecting  boats,  as  if  to 
cross  the  river.  Here  the  Austrian  infantry  collected,  to 
oppose  tlie'passagc,  but  at  night  General  Lasne  filed  off 
for  Vercelli. 

Whilst  General  Lasne  was  practising  his  ruse  de  guerre 
at  Chivasso,  the  rest  of  the  French  army  was  coming  up 
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to  head>quarterSj  and  different  corps  were  engaged  in 
dislodging  the  enemy  from  the  fastnesses  in  the  vicinitj 
of  the  Sessiu  and  Tessino.  The  Italian  legion,  commaded 
by  General  Lechi,  advanced  to  Riva^  and  encountered  a 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy  at  Capello,  whom  they 
dfslodic^ed,  and  then  proceeded  to  Varello.  At  this  latter 
place  ihey  found  the  legion  of  Rohan,  6oO  strong,  oc- 
cupying a  position  strongly  intienched,  and  defended 
with  cannon.  General  Lechi's  corps  fought  with  great 
bravery,  and,  after  suffering  considerable  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  took  350  prisoners  from  tlie  enemy,  beside 
cannon  and  ammunition.  Having  chaced  the  Austrians 
from  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  the  Italian  corps  proceeded 
down  the  river  and  also  joined  the  army. 

Generial  Murat  had  only  staid  long  enough  at  Vercelli 
s  to  construct  a  bridge  upon  the  Sessia,  in  lieu  of  one 
which  the  Austrians  had  burnt,  and  then  pushed  on  to 
Kovarra,  which  he  reached  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
eaemy  had  evacuated  it.  The}*  took  possession  oi'  that 
place  and  left  it  at  midnight,  as  many  divisions  had  al- 
ready advanced,  and  attended  with  the  utmost  impatience 
'  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tessino,  waiting  tor  the  signal  to 
cross  it.  General  Murut's  object  was  to  persuade  the 
Austrians  that  he  should  cross  at  Voltegio.  The  rapidity 
of  the  river  had  destroyed  the  bridge  of  boats  ;  and  the 
misfortune  was  increased  by  their  being  without  the 
means  of  constructing  another.  These  were  obstacles 
sufficient  to  have  stopped  the  progress  of  any  other  than 
ft  French  army.  A  few  crazy  wherjies  or  barges,  were 
collected^  in  which  soldiers  embarked,  and  shovels  served 
far  oars.  Some  carabineers  of  the  6th  light  infantry, 
darted  forward,  under  the  protection  of  a  well-directed 
fire  of  musketry,  and  a  iiew  pices  of  cannon;  the  grena- 
diers of  the  28th  followed,  and  the  opposite  buuk  was 
presently  cleared  of  the  enemy.  As  they  had  less  infan- 
try than  cavalry,  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  marshes, 
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as  alio  some  osier  fields,  and  a  little  wood,  which  had  ia- 
commoded  them. more  than  it  had  protected  them. 

Buffarolo  was  the  principle  point  against  which  the 
chief  efforts  were  directed ;  the  passage  was  effected  a 
league  lower,  on  the  Tessino.    The  French  troops  me- 
naced the  Austrians  with  taking  ihem  in  the  rear :  find- 
ing themselves  exposed  to  this  danger,  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire ;  on  which  General  Dubesme  pursued 
them  with  eagerness  into  the  village  of  Turbigo,  the  main 
street  of  which  was  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  cavalry 
to  act  with  good  effect.    At  this  precise  moment,  the 
Austrian   general  Laudon,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Genoa,  being  either  apprised  of  their  weakness,  or  desir- 
ous of  learning  their  strength,  led  on,  at  full  gallop,  for 
xnore  than  six  miles,  two  cavalry  divisions   of   BuSy'$ 
legion ;  and  then«  falling  upon  the  French  grenadiers, 
re- possessed  himself  of  the  village,  and  made  about  fifty 
or  sixty  prisoners ;  the  reilnainder  of  the  French  force, 
under  General  Mounier,  rallied  without  loss  of  time  at  the 
entrance  of  the  marsh,  and  stopped  his  further  progress. 
The  Austrian  general  retreated  precipitately,  after  losiug 
200  killed  and  400  taken  prisoners. 

General  Murat  learned  that  the  enemy  had  concealed 
some  boats  in  a  small  aim  of  the  Tessino,  at  Gaieate,  and 
ordered  some  artillery,  cavalry,  and  the  70th  demi-brigade, 
to  repair  to  that  place.  On  the  3 1st  of  May,  it  was  at- 
tacked, and  the  Austrians  defended  it  with  two  howitzers, 
three  eleven-pounders,  and  a  constant  fire  of  grape.  The 
demi-brigade  effected  the  object  of  the  attack,  by  getting 
possession  of  the  boats,  which  they  carried  over  to  the 
other  arm  of  the  river  upon  their  shoulders. 

The  enemy  had  brought  some  artillery  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  grenadiers  got  possessipn  of  a  woody 
isle,  by  wading  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  from  whence, 
by  an  advantageous  fire,  they  obliged  the  artillery  to 
withdraw. 

Buonaparte  arrived  on  the  31st  of  May,  at  the  basA,  of 
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the  Tessino,  and  made  a  very  military  shew  of  cavalry, 
with  which,  and  some  pieces  of  cannon,  he. reached  the 
opposite  side  on  the  same  evening.  Some  of  the  villagers 
had  brought  a  few  boats  by  this  time,  and  the  troops 
passed  over  in  great  numbers.  General  Mounier  possessed 
himself  of  an  advantageous  position  along  the  Grand 
Naviglio;  and  the  enemy  fell  back  on  the  village  of 
Turbigo.  The  cavalry  was  disposed  of  in  a  manner  to 
harras  the  Austrians  from  the  lake  of  Como  to  Vegevano. 

The  road  to  Milan  was  perfectly  open  to  General 
Muraty  after  the  retreat  of  Laudon ;  and  thfl(  Chief  Consul, 
vrith  the  whole  of  the  staff,  followed  close  upon  his  divi* 
sion.  The  account  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  said  to  be 
translated  from  the  French  of  Monsieur  Petit,  horse  gre-* 
nadier  in  the  Consular  guard,  states,  that  the  Austrian! 
'*  hesitated  whether  they  should  defend  the  place,  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  succours,  or  shut  themse'ves  up  in  the 
citadel ;  and  that  a  tremendous  storm  -  of  rain  falling, 
which  soaked  every  man  to  the  skin;  during  the  moment 
of  their  indecision,  the  Consul  and  his  staff,  were  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  a  small  farm  by  the  road  side."  How* 
ever  either  of  these  anecdotes  may  accord  with  the  usual 
spirit  and  prowes  of  the  respective  parties,  it  is  certain 
that  no  resistance  was  made  to  the  entraticeof  the  French 
into  the  city,  for  its  defenders  did  shut,  themselves  up  in 
the  citadel,  and  it  was  invested  by  General  Murat  imme* 
diatelf . 

The  magistracy,  waited  upon  the  Consul  with  thelceys, 
and  the  ifiost  respectable  people  of  the  city,  accompanied 
by  a  brilliant  and  elegant  assemblage  of  ladies,  attended 
to  greet  him  on  his  arrival,  whilst  the  populace  followed, 
and  all  joined  in  the  enthusiastic  cry  of  Five  Buonaparti! 
vivtnt  let  Franfou !  The  nearer  they  approacly^d  to  the 
towjQ  the  greater  was  the  crowd.  At  length  they  arrived 
within  the  gates  of  this  distinguished  capital  of  the  Milan- 
ese. The  windows  Uned  with  beautiful  Italian  women, 
tbc  yioh  shopi  suffeksed  Ur-pemain  optn,  tsstified,  in  the 
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strongest  manner,  how  great  was  the  con&deace  of  the 
people  in  the  French  army :  in  fact,  the  Italians  Were  very 
numerous  who  favoured  thiB  French;  and  the  Austrians 
and  Russians  rendered' themselves  particulary  odious  in 
this  city,  by  the  severities  they  had  inflicted  for  political 
opinions. 

The  pride  of  the  conquerors  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
^ne  coup'd'oul,  presented  to  them- the  moment  they  had 
reached  the  Place  du  D6me;  and  here  the  Hero  who  had 
fed  them  on  enjoyed  the  sublime  ti^ait  which  the  graMtude 
of  a  numerous  people  exhibited.  The  vast  space- was 
miade  to  i-tng  with  the  reiterated  shouts  of  Vive  General 
Buonaparte!  vive  CArmee  Franfoisei  These  acclama- 
tions penetrated  their  very  souls  and  inspired  them  with 
sew  courage. 

t  General  Murat,  with  his  division  of  cavalry  and  the 
infantry  of  the  advanced  guard,  surrounded  the  citadel, 
10  which  four  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  besieged. 

After  these  precautions  the  Consul  betook  himself  to 
the  palace  of  the  Archduke,  in  the  great  square ;  which 
was  fourld  so  destitute  as  not  to  afford  a  single  faggot  of 
wood  to  dry  his  clothes  by  ! 

Everv  where  the  national  cockade  had  been  substituted 
for  the  Austrian.  Three  thousand  sick  and  wounded  were 
in  the  hospitals,  among  whom  were  several  Frenchmen. 
A  great  number  of  Cisalpine  refugees  entered  with  the 
French,  who  had  been  told  a  fortnight  before  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  capture.  A  circumstance,  which  the  friends 
of  peaceful  science  will  rejoice  to  learn,  is,  that  this  entry 
into  Milan  gave  liberty  to  the  great  Fontana,  who  had 
groaned  under  a  weight  of  chains  for  having  been  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  filling  a  place  in  the  Republic! 

A  few  particulars  of  Milan,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a 
digression,  to  a  railitiiry  reader,  mityi  in  a.  certain  degree, 
possess  or  excite  soine  new  interests       > 

The  chief  strength  of  this  leelebrared  city,  built  by  the 
Gauls  in  thfi  39ith  year.of  fipoie,  ma  vatl  and  rampart, 
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as  also  ft  citadel,  consisting  of  six  bastions.  It  has  been 
besieged  fcrrty  limes,  taken  twenty,  and  four  times  almost 
totally  demolished;  and,  notwithstanding  these  and  other 
calamities,  it  survives  and  flourishes !  There  is  a  little 
hill  near  the  town,  called  The  Bochetta,  which  commands 
every  part  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  greiitesc 
part  of  the  interior  and  exterior  works.  This  place  is 
not  commanded  on  any  side,  it  is  well  fortified  and  well 
kept  up ;  yet,  for  all  this,  it  cannot  stand  above  eight  days 
of  open  trenches,  because  it  is  closely  shut  up,  and  nothing 
prevents  the  trenches  from  being  opened  by  an  enemy  sa 
as  to  batter  in  breach  with  advantage. 

The  town  is  beautiful  and  large,  being  nearly  ten  miles 
in  circumference ;  and  the  Italians  have  a  proverb,  '^Milan 
the  Great."  The  streets  are  wide:  its  churches,  and,  abov^ 
all,  its  cathedral,  may  be  said  to  deserve  the  highest  ad- 
miration. The  palace,  the  park,  the  playhouses,  all  serve 
to  embelhsh  this  capital.  The  chief  theatre  is  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  admit  four  hundred  performers  to  appear 
at  once,  besides  forty  horses!  who  sometimes  go  through 
the  most  surprising  evolutions:  the  immense  number  of 
spectators  it  will  contain  may,  therefore-,  be  conceived, 
by  the  above  facts.  The  shops  are  decorated  nearly  after 
the  manner  of  the  French,  nor  are  the  dresses  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  very  different.  Every  thing  to  be  seen  in  Milan 
gives  a  great  idea  of  its  splendor:  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  scourge  of  war  had  made  much  deeper  wounds* 
in  this  place  than  it  has. 

The  Milanese,  at  least  those  of  the  city,  are  very  socia- 
ble, and  even  friendly,  to  the  French:  they  have  fewer 
faults  than  may  be  charged  upon  the  Italians  in  general, 
or  even  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  environs.  The  free 
exercise  of  religion,  which  they  openlv  professed,  and  the 
respect  that  the  French  shewed  for  their  customs  on  that 
head,  astonished  tiiem,  after  the  abuse  which  bad  been 
circulated  concerning  them  as  atheists,  8cc.  The  French 
took  their  revenge  upon  the  Allies^  by  charging  them  also 
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#itll  irogodlinets^  and  a  7e  Deummnt  ordered  to  be  sung 
in  tb«  cathedral,  for  the  delirerance  of  Italy  from  heretics 
and  mfidels. 

Among  the  riches  ^hich  ornament  the  cathedral  may 
he  seen  several  lamps,  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  as  also  two 
pulpits  of  massy  silver.  Behind  the  choir  is  a  statue,  as 
lldrge  as  Hfe,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholo- 
ttiew :  strangers  never  fail  to  examine  this  exquisite  figure 
of  the  Saint,  stripped  of  his  skin,  which  he  carries  on  his 
ltd  arm,  and  which  exposes  to  view,  as  in  a  body  after 
dissection,  all  the  muscles  and  fibres  which  compose  the 
kuman  frame.  The  church,  the  metropolitan  of  Milan, 
it  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  all  Italy,  after  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  This  edifice,  of  Gothic  architecture,  astonishes 
at  once  by  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking  and  the  im- 
mensity of  labour  expended  in  it.  The  choir  is  nearly 
five  hundred  and  fifty  English  feet  long  and  two  hundred 
and  ten  broad:  it  is  supported  by  two  hundred  columns 
of  marble,  and  divided  into  three  large  naves,  besides  the 
aisles.  But  that  which  surprises  the  most  is  the  work  of 
the  outside;  the  (quantity  of  niches,  and  the  countlessnum* 
ber  of  marble  statues,  of  every  size,  with  which  the  walls 
are  charged,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  !  One  may  con- 
sider the  design  of  this  church  as  the  height  of  folly  in 
Gothic  architecture;  and,  perhaps,  there  exists  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  a  building  so  loaded  with  useless  orna- 
ment. 

The  stranger,  can  hardly  express  the  satisfaction  he  ex- 
periences at  the  view  of  the  immense  space,  which  pre- 
sent^ itself  to  his  enchanted  eyes,  from  the  lofty  piles  of 
this  city:  thence  he  can  contemplate  the  Alps,  which  are 
discoverable  along  their  whole  extent;  among  which  are 
easily  distinguished  the  Coldi-Tende,  Mount  Blanc,  (whose 
majestic  summit  seems  to  sustain  the  sky)  Mount  Cenis; 
Mount  Genievre;  the  Simplon ;  St.  Gothard ;  aiid  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  which  has  borne  on  its  lofty  front  an 
Hannibal  and  a  Buonaparte !    The  Grisont  ara'  also  be- 
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he\i,  and,  ae  through  aihipk  ^oud;ihe  defiles  of  chc  Tyrok 
Nearer,  in  the  foreground,  may  be  discovered,  witfaonft 
difficulty^  the  whole  of  Piedmont  and  a  large  part  of 
Uguria.  What  cities,  what  toWos,  what  villages^  whai 
myriads  of  scattered  inhabitants,  appeared  in  one  view, 
to  recal  the  recollection  of  the  adventurous  French  tm 
great  events,  to  a  multitude  of  battles  won  and  lost,  CO 
their  own  unprecedented  victories  in  a  former  campaign} 
and  to  the  penetration  of  that  Genius,  which,  even  under 
the  Alps,  had  measured  out  the  time  he  wanted  to  posseaa 
this  spot ! 

Having  staid  seven  days  in  Milan,  where  pleasures  of 
every  kind  were  within  reach  of  all  those  who  had  the 
means  of  purchasing  them,  and  thereby  indemnifying 
themselfis  for  their  past  interruptions,  the  whole  army 
had  recovered  from  its  fatigues:  there  was  no  fear  of 
Milan  becoming  a  Capua  to  the  French  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  General  Buonaparte.  The  distribution  of 
the  ratios  was  good  and  regular,  and  the  army  could  not 
have  wished  for  better  quarters :  they  were  contei^ted  with 
what  fell  to  their  lot,  being  more  covetous  of  glory  than 
pleasure.  ' 

The  Consul  having  arranged  the  provisionary  govern- 
ment and  ordered  the  following  Proclamations^  prepared 
for  his-  departure. 

THE  FIRST  CONSUL  TO  THE  ARMY. 

**  SoLDIJUlSf 

**  One  of  our  departments  ^vas  in  the  power  of  the  enemy;  conster^' 
nation  was  tn  the  South  of  France !  The  greatest  part  of  the  terri« 
lory  of  the  Liguriaa  people,  the  most  faithful  friends  of  the  Republic, 
vfSM  invaded:'  the  Cinlpine  Republic,  annihilated  since  the  last  cam- 
paign, was  become  the  sport  of  the  absurd  feudal  regime. 

*<  Soldiers!  you  march,  and  already  the  French  territory  is  delivcf- 

•ed !  joy  and  hope  succeed  in  our  country  to  consternation  and  fear. 

You  will  restore  liberty  and  independence  to  the  people  of  Genoa :  it 

ahall  be  delivered  from  its  eternal  enemies  for  ever.    You  are  in  the 

capital  of  ih^  Cisalpines. 

'"  The  alinncd  eueiny  hop«s  now  but  to  regain  the  frontiers  i  you 
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Nfe  deprireH  h!m  of  hit  kotpitats,  of  hi*  magazinees,  of  his  parks  of 
ffMenre.    The  fint  act  of  the  campaign'  is  over. 

"  You  will,  every  day,  hear  millions  of  men  address  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  you. 

*»  Shall  they,  then,  have  violated  the  French  territor}'  with  iw- 
punity^  will  you,  then,  suffer  the  army  ttrhich  has  carried  alann  into 
your  families  to  return  to  its  habitations?  You  will  run  to  arms: 
i^ell,  inarch  to  meet  it;  oppose  its  retreat ;  snatch  from  it  the  laurels 
which  it  ha^  seized,  and  teach  the  whole  world,  that  a  curse  awaits 
those  madmen  who  dare  to  insult  the  territory  of  the  Great  People! 
The  result  of  all  our  eiforts  will  be  glory  unclouded  and  solid  peace. 
!  (Signed)         The  First  Consul,  "Buonaparte.** 

PROCLAMATION 

OJ  the  PkovisIonai  Govemumeut  of  Milan • 

**  The  provisional  Administration  of  this  city  has  the  satisfaction  io 
tt>anifest  to  their  dear  felbw  citizens  the  generous  sentiments  of  the 
First  Consul  of  the  first  nation,  tlie  invincible  nation  f"^^  They  are 
tuthorised  to  publish  the  following  Articles,  whic4i  are  to  be  invaria- 
illy  observed : 

;     U  ^  The  Cisalpine  Republic  is  re-organised  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent natioji. 

.  2.  *'  The  free  and  public  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be 
'preserved  in  the  sarte  state  a?  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  conquest  ai 
-Ital^.  /Inconsequence,  all  kinds  of  outrage  or  insult  on  the  said  re- 
ligion, its  ministers,  rites,  and  symbols,  is  prohibited,  as  well  as  every 
act  which  might  tend  to  pre\'ent  or  trouble,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
the  full  and  ktt  exercise  of  it,  infractions  of  the  present  prohibition 
shall  he  punished  with  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  even  with  capital 
punishment,  upon  the  derision  of  the  competent  authorities. 

3,  "'  1  he  property  of  all  atizens,  without  distinction,  shall  be  re- 
spected. 

4.  *'  It  is  forbidden  to  make  use  of  any  denominations  calculated 
to  recal  party  divisions  and  sentiments. 

*'  Under  the  happy  circumstances  in  which  these  regulating 
maxims  are  proclaimed,  the  Administration  coyld  not  see  without 
pain,  that  several  persons  have  abandoned  their  country ;  in  conse- 
quence, and  by  the  express  order  of  the  Firtt  Consul,  the  absent 
citizens  are  invited  to  return  to  their  houses  as  speedily  as  the  distance 
in  which  they  are,  at  the  publication  of  the  present  Decree,  shall 
permit  them,  Tlyose  are  formally  excepted,  who,  having  taken 
arms  against  the  Cisalpine  Republic  after  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  ought  to  be  considered  as  traitors  to  their  country. 

5v  ''All  laws  promulgated  since  tl)e  day  of  the  invasicm  of  the 
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Austrian  troops  to  the  retumof  the  French  armfes,  bekig  to  be  con*  ' 
sidered  as  nulU  and  given  without  legal  authority,  in  a  state  recognisedi 
as  free  and  independent  by  the  major  part  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  by  the  Emperor  himself,  in  the  said  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  ;  all 
sequestrations  are  taken  off,  whether  placed  upon  property  possessed 
either  under  the  title  of  ancient  property  or  in  virtue  of  legal  acquisi- 
tion, under  whatever  pretext,  and  upon  whatever  occasion  the  said 
sequestrations  may  have  been  ordered, 

6p  "  The  circulation  of  the  ceduks  of  the  bank  of  Vienna  is  forbid* 
den:  in  consequence,  they  shall  neither  have  currency  in  private 
transactions  nor  be  received  in  the  public  treasury. 

**  The  provisional  administration  is  pursuaded  that  all  the  inhabi* 
tantsofthe  Cisalpine  Republic  will  judge  by  these  preliminary  dis- 
positions that  the  prench  armies,  and  the  Hero  who  leads  them,  have 
no  other  object  than  to  bring  back  freedom  and  independence  to  their 
country.  Animated  with  the  justest  gratitude,  they  ought  to  Be  . 
eager  to  concur  with  all  their  means  to  the  success  of  the  arms  of  \ 
their  deliverers  and  to  the  return  of  a  peace,  which,  after  liberty  has 
been  reconquered,  is  the  «ole  good  to  be  desired. 

(Signed)  **  Marrda^i,  Sacchi,  GofFRBPO, 

"  the  provisional  Administr^tioHt" 

"  Milan,  at  the  CommwM  Maison,  June  4,  1800." 

Several  divisions  of  the  army  inarched  off  in  different 
directions:  whilst  the  division  of  Loison  took  the  road  to 
Lodi^  the  Cisalpine  legion  marched  upon  Brescia,  to  have 
an  eye  upon  that  beautiful  country,  which  had  changed 
its  masters  seven  times  in  twenty-eight  years !  and  Gene- 
ral Duhesme  took  possession  of  Pizzighitonc. 

General  Lasne,  always  in  the  advanced  guard,  took  pos- 
session of  Pavia  on  the  5th  of  June,  where  he  found  con« 
siderable  magazines  of  provisions^  near  100  millers' of 
powder,  500  pieces  of  clannon  on  carriages,  and  an  equal 
proportion  of  ball;  besides  the  powder  magazines,  800^  ^ 
sick  and  wounded  Austrians,  5,000  coats,  and  10,000 
muskets. 

The  city  of  Pavia,  once  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  was 
founded  by  the  Gauls,  but  was  afterwards: taken  by  the 
Homans,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths, 
in  the  5th  century.    About  1477y  the  town  being  Utile 

Vol.  hi.  Jn    . 
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better  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  was  refbuilt.  When  it  changed 
its  name  of  Tesinum  for  that  of  Pavia. 

On  the  5ih  General  Murat  proceeded  towards  Pla- 
centia,  where  it  was  expected  the  Austrians  would  hazard 
a  battle.  The  teU-du-pont  was  well  defended  by  a  great 
quantity  of  artillery  till  eleven  at  night,  when  the  French 
got  possession  of  it  and  took  a  picquet  of  100  men,  who 
defended  the  passage.  The  Austrians  were  comiDanded 
by  General  O'Reilly,  whose  pinclpal  attention  wa?  di- 
rected to  the  defence  of  the  bridges  across  the  Po :  but  on 
the  6th,  in  the  morning  General  Lasne  made  a  cannonade 
on  the  Po,  near  to  liacentia,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  enemy,  whilst  his  division  crossed  the  river  at  the 
village  of  Belgioza,  just  below  Pavia,  where  the  Tessino 
and  the  Po  unite.  In  the  interim  Murat  blockaded  the 
citadel;  and  General  O'Reilly,  seeing  the  possibility  of 
bis  retreat  being  cut  off,  endeavoured  to  fall  back  upon 
the  famous  post  of  Stradell,  which  General  Lasne  bad  got 
possession  of  before  him,  and  had  thus  intercepted  the 
only  road  of  communication  between  the  garrison  of 
Placentia  and  the  Austrian  arm  v. 

The  Austrian  general  united  all  the  scattered  forces  he 
could  b^iI^g  together  and  attacked  General  Lasne  with  the 
greatest  impetuosity:  his  forces  were  routed  and  he  was 
obliged  to' retreat  to  Placentia,  after  the  loss  of  300  taken 
prisoners  and  260  killed,  beside  some  cannon. 

The  grenadiers  and  carabineers  contended  with  impa- 
tience for  tiie  honour  of  passing  the  Po  the  first;  the  bat- 
talions were  also  as  eager.  The  enemy  appeared  to  des- 
pise their  hardihood,  by  allowing  them  leisure  to  disem- 
bark. But  as  two  flying  bridges  were  established  across 
the  river,  the  numbers  that  landed  encreased  every  mo- 
ment, and  this  raised  their  intrepidity  higher  and  higher. 
No  sponer  had  all  the  advanced  guard  crossed,  than  the 
French  attacked  the  Austrians  with  a  kind  of  fury,  who, 
nevertheless,  stood  the  shock  witli  firmness. 

At  length  Lasne  ordered  the   charge:  his  sQng-frtnd 
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redoubled  the  efforts  of  his  troops.  The  6th  light,  the 
SiSth  of  the  line,  and  44th,  precipitated  on  the  enemy  with 
advanced  bayonets,  driving  them  into  the  swamps,  and 
followed  them  as  far  as  the  village  of  Pizzp,  upon  the 
road  from  Placentia  to  Tortona.  Prudence  restrained 
their  impetuous  valour  from  farther  pursuit,  fsight 
came  on*,  and  every  one  passed  it,  in  hopes  of  finishing 
the  work  next  day. 

This  moment  of  awful  suspense  wa9  spent  in  prepara- 
tions on  both  sides,  and  it  was  somewhat  unfortunate  for 
the  French,  that  the  heavy  rains  swelled  the  Po  so  much 
as  greatly  to  retard  their  operations;  yet,  the  sun  had 
scarcely  risen  alJove  the  horizon,  when  the  advanced  posts 
began  to  be  in  motion.  The  cannan  of  Melas  played,  and 
the  several  battalions  took  their  respective  directions* 
The  French  light  artillery  and  that  of  the  Consular  guard 
returned  their  fire.  Montebello  became  the  theatre  of  a 
most  sanguinary  combat,  and  was  taken  and  retaken 
several  times,  as  the  eagerness  was  as  great  on  one  side  as 
the  other,  and  the  number  was  nearly  equal. 

The  French  advanced  guard,  about  6,000  infantry, 
and  400  cavalry,  alone  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  action 
for  some  time,  but  the  division  of  Watrin  was  approach- 
ing, having  effected  its  passage.  During  this  interval, 
six  of  the  Austrian  battalions,  and  several  squadrons  of 
fresh  troops,  bore  hard  upon  the  advanced  guard  ;  their 
Dumerous  cavalry  too,  profiting  by  the  advantages  of  an 
open  meadow,  charged  the  1 1th  and  12th  hussars;  this 
onset  was  terrible,  and  the  carnage  frightful :  the  Austr^ 
ans  had  the  advantage  for  two  hours. 

The  standing  corn,  and  especially  the  rye,  with  its 
lofty  straw,  hindered  the  respective  armies  from  distin* 
guishing  each  other  clearly.  They  ran  upon  one  anothcfr, 
without  knowing  what  force  they  were  contending  with: 
the  bayonets  crossed  each  other,  dealing  out  certain  death 
on  all  sides«  An  impetuous  courage  prevailed,  and  the 
Austrians  gave  way,  making  precipitately  for  Vogher?^ 
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Six  thousand  pHsonefA,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannoD^ 
l¥ere  the  reward  of  this  victory.  Several  generals,  and 
officers  of  distinctioni  in  the  Austrian  army^  were  among 
the  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  the  slaiii  and  the  dying.  Finally,  General  Watrin 
came  up,  and,  in  an  instant,  completed  the  victory:  all 
the  different  corps  received  the  same  impulsion,  as  it 
were,  simultaneously,  and  bore  on  the  enemy,  who  hesi« 
tated,  staggered^  and  soon  after  retired  like  a  ruined  em* 
l>ahkment,  swept  away  by  an  overwhelming  torrent. 

It  was  understood  at  the  French  head-quarters,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  that  Melas  had  no  resource  but  a  battle,  as 
bis  communication  w^s  as  completely  cut  off  with  his 
forces  in  Italy,  as  Macdonald  had  been  ctit  off  from 
Moreau,  about  the  same  season  the  year  before.  Great 
diligence  was,  therefore,  exerted  to  preserve  the  position 
at  Stradella,  and  the  corps  of  General  Victor,  with  the 
/cavalry  of  Generals  Mounier  and  Gardanne,  were  ordered 
to  the  Po,  to  unite  with  the  forces  already  there. 

The  advanced  posts  of  General Ott  were  at  Montebello, 
and  Voghera,  and  the  fate  of  Genoa  now  began  to  excite 
a  most  lively  interest.  A  single  victory,  and  the  enemy 
would  be  shut  tip  in  the  fortresses  of  Alexandria  and 
Tortona:  even  Bobbio  would  no  longer  afford  them  the 
chance  of  retreat;  and  the  army  would  itself  carry  suc- 
cours to  the  gallant  Massena. 

The  joys  of  victory  were  greatly  xliminisheid  by  the 
painful  intelligence  the  French  received  from  their  prison- 
ers, and,  by  intercepting  the  dispatches  of  Melas,  that  the 
brave  Massena,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  had  been 
obliged  to  surrender  at  the  moment  when  orders  had  been 
sent  General  Ott  to  raise  the  siege.  Genoa  had  fallen ! 
^he  prize  for  which  they  had  fought  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  misfor.tune  seemed  full  of  real  calamity 
at  first  view  :  but  ^  ,di^patch  froni  General  Massena  soon 
dispelled  the  gloom,  .when  it  appeared  that  the  terms  of 
^  capitulation  were  among  the  most  honourable  that  ever 
were  obtained. 


ARMY  OF  ITALY. 

*^  Massbnm,  GenerMnrChitf,  to  the  Comsuis  cfthc  Frevch  RsfViue* 

>» 

"  Head  Quarten  at  Genoa,  7th  Janeb 
"  Citizen  Consuls, 

•'  I  RAVB  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  convention  for  the  cva* 

cuati(  n  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  by  the  right  wing  of  the  French  arm3r* 

"  Since  the  1 5th  Germinal,  (April  5th,)  we  have  received  nosuc^ 
cours,  either  from  France  or  Corsica. 

'^  Since  the  1st  of  this  month,  (May  21st,)  the  people  of  Genoa 
have  been  without  bread.  The  army  have  received  only  six  ouncek 
of  br^ad^  composed  of  a  mixture  half  bran  and  half  maize ;  during 
the  last  ten  days  the  maize  has  been  replaced  by  cocoa,  and  tlm 
ratios  reduced  to  three  ounces.  The  greatest  part  of  the  horses  have 
been  eaten. 

"  The  convention  which  I  address  you  were  signed  at  eight  in  thie  ' 
evening. 

"  On  the  16th  the  troops  of  thei right  %ing  began  their  march, 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery,  to  rejoin  the  centre  of  the 
army,  which  was  at  Alassio  on  the  17th«  To-morrow  I  repair  to  It 
myself. 

"  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  making  you  a  report  of  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  from  the  15th  Germiqal  to  the  16th  PrariaU 
the  day  of  evacuatipn» 

*'  Health  and  respect.  Mass  en  a.*' 

P«  S.  This  will  be  delivered  to  you,  with  eight  colours^  taken  from 
the  enemy,  by" one  of  my  aids-du*camp. 

SURRENDER  0F>  GENOA. 

»♦  Negociationfar  tlie  evacuation  qf  Genoa*  by  the  right  vnng  qf  the 
French  army,  between  Vice  Acbniral  Lord  Keith,  Commanders- 
chief  of  the  English  JLeet ;  LieiUencmt  General  Baron  Ott,  Common' 
derqfthe  blockade ;  and  the  French  General'in-cHrf Massmija* 

Art.  1 ,  "  The  right  wing  of  the  French  army  charged  with  the 
defence  of  Genoa,  the  generaHn-chief,  and  his  Staff,  shall  m^rch 
out,  with  arms  and  baggage,  to  rejoin  the  centre  of  the  army.— 
Ans.  The  right  wing,  charged  with  the  defence  of  Genoa,  shall 
march  out,  to  the  number  of  8,110  men,  and  shall  take  the  route,  by 
Nice,  to  France :  the  rest  shall  be  transported  by  sea  to  Antibes. 
Admiral  Keith  engage*  to  furnish  this  troop  with  the  quantity  of 
biscuit  allowed  the  English  troops.  On  the  other  side,  all  the  Aus- 
trikn  prisoners  made  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  by  the  army  of  Mas- 
scfie>  in  the  present  year,  shall  be  restored  in!  compensation,  except 
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those  who  are  already  exchanged  at  the  present  time.    Moreorer, 
the  first  article  shall  be  punctually  executed^ 
'  2*  "  All  which  belongs  to  the  right  wing,  as  artillery  and  aminu* 
Bition  of  all  kinds,  shall  be  transported  by  the  English  dect  to  Antibes, 
or  the  Culph  of  Jouan- — Ans.  Agreed  to« 

3«  *'  The  convalesceDts,  and  those  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
march,  shall  be  transported  by  sea  to  the  Anlibes,  and  taken  care  of, 
as  nientioned  in  the  first  article.— -Ans.  They  shall  be  transported  by 
the  English  fleet,  and  taken  care  of. 

.  4.  '*  The  French  soldiers  remaining  in  the  hospitals  of  Genoa 
fhajl  be  treated  on  a  footing  with  the  Austrians  ;  and,  when  they  are 
in  a  condition  to  depart,  shall  be  transported  as  mentioned  in  the  first 
article — ^Ans.  Agrt^ed  to, 

5.  "  The  city  of  Genoa,  as  well  as  the  port,  shall  be  declared 
neutral :  the  line  to  determine  the  neutrality,  shall  be  fixed  mutually 
by  the  contracting  parties. — Ans.  1  his  article  turning  on  consider- 
ations purely  political,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  general  of  the 
Allied  Army  to  give  an)'  d^ided  answer  to  it.  la  the  mean  time, 
the  undersigned  are  authorised  to  declare,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  is  determined  to  grant  his  protection  to  the  inhabitauts 
of  Genoa.    The  city  of  Genoa  may  be  assured^  that  all  the  provisi- 

'  .onary  establishments  that  circumstances  may  require,  shall  be  sub- 
servient to^  public  tranquillity  and  happiness. 

6.  The  independence  of  the  Lig'irian  People  shall  be  respected. 
No  power  at  war  with  the  Ligurian  Republic  shall  <  reate  any  change 
in  its  form  of  government — Ans.  The  same  as  the  preceding  article. 

7.  "  No  Ligurian  having  exercised,  or  exercising  yet  any  public 
functions,  shall  be  persecuted  for  his  political  opinion. — Ans.  No 
person  shall  be  niolested  for  his  opinions,  nor  for  having  taken  part  in 
the  government  previous  to  this  time.  The  disturbers  of  the  public 
repose,  after  the  entry  of  the  Austrians  into  Genoa,  shall  be  punished 
conformably  to  the  laws* 

8.  "  It  shall  be  allowed  to  the  French,  Genoese,  and  Italians, 
domiciliated  or  fled  to  Genoa,  to  retire  with  whatever  niay  l>elong  to 
thex)^,  wliether  money,  moveables,  or  any  other  effects,  to  whatever 
place  they  shall  think  proper,  either  by  sea  or  iaitd ;  passports  to 
this  effect  shall  be  delivered  to  them,  which  shall  be  valid  for  six 
month. — An?.  Granted. 

[Articles  9.  10.  11,  12,  13,  U,  and  ! 5,  relate  to  the  victualling  of 
Genoa,  ciuumcrc'  ,iioNemt  nts  re^pel:ttIlg  the  evacuation  by  the  French 
troops,  safe  conduct,  \*c.  of  the  \ftv)undcd.] 

16.  **  The  officers,  of  all  ranks,  in  the  army  of  the  General-in -chief 
Ma$sena,  made  prisoners  of  war  since  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties by  the  present  army,  shall  return  to  France  upon  their  parole,  and 
ahall  not  serve  till  a!\er  they  are  exchanged.'* 


